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THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  THE 
CHURCH 

INTRODUCTION 

THIS  book  contains  three  Parts.  The  first 
dwells  on  the  institution  of  Monasticism.  The 
second  on  the  foundation  and  subsequent  story  of  the 
first  Christian  city,  Constantinople.  The  third  is 
composed  of  some  pages  of  the  history  of  the  last 
years  of  the  old  pagan  capital,  Rome. 

Much  happened  in  those  memorable  hundred 
years  (a.d.  312-410)  which  followed  the  vision  of 
Constantine  and  the  adoption  of  Christianity  by  the 
emperor  as  his  religion  and  the  religion  of  his 
empire.  But  "the  invention  of  Monasticism,"  "the 
building  of  the  great  Christian  city,"  and  "  the  fading 
away  of  the  pagan  capital,"  have  specially  influenced, 
with  a  mysterious  and  powerful  influence,  all  the 
subsequent  centuries. 

The  title  of  the  «  Golden  Age  of  the  Church  "  may 
justly  be  given  to  that  period  which  includes  the 
hundred  years  which  immediately  followed  that 
strange  and  startling  event  known  in  history  as  the 
conversion  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great. 
In  the  course  of  these  hundred  years,  a  group  of  men 
arose,  the  like  to  which  have  never  been  seen  since, 
chosen  leaders  in  their  several  departments.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated — 

T/ieo/ogians — like  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great  of 
Caesarea,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  Hilary 
of  Poitiers. 
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Christian  Poets — such  as  Prudentius,  Paulinus  of 
Nola,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus. 

Preachers — among  whom  were  specially  dis- 
tinguished, Basil  and  Ambrose,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom, 
and  Ephrem  the  Syrian. 

Organizers  of  Chttrch  Life  and  Discipline — such  as 
Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Ambrose. 

Saintly,  far-sighted  Thinkers}  who — recognizing 
the  urgent  necessity2  of  an  order  of  men  who, 
having  made  "  the  great  renunciation/'  should 
live  separate  from  their  fellows — devised  with 
rare  skill  and  lofty  devotion  "the  monastic 
life,"  that  "  life  "  which  for  so  many  centuries 
has  so  powerfully  influenced  and  coloured  the 
story  of  Christianity.  These  far-sighted  men 
included  Antony  and  Pachomius  and  the 
famous  Egyptian  Solitaries.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  all  the  powerful  influence  of  Basil 
the  Eastern,  and  Ambrose  the  Western 
Churchman ;  indeed,  by  well-nigh  every  great 
thought-leader  of  that  momentous  age,  among 
whom  the  loved  Martin  of  Tours  holds  a 
prominent  place. 

This  fourth  century,  which  witnessed  the  life  and 
work  of  this  group  of  great  men,  witnessed,  too,  the 
rise  of  Arianism,  the  most  dangerous  and  seductive  of 
all  the  heresies  which  have  rent  the  Church.  It  saw, 
too,  its  sudden  collapse  and  ruin. 

1  Pictures  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  famous  fourth-century-makers 
of  Christianity  will  be  drawn  in  another  volume,  which  will  deal 
with  the  work  and  personality  of  the  great  thought-leaders  of  the 
"  Golden  Age." 

2  An  expansion  of  a  deep  thought  of  Cassian  on  this  necessity, 
which  first  arose  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  will  be 
found  on  pages  37,  38,  and  following  pages  of  "  Early  Monasticism," 
Section  I.  Chap.  II. 
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Early  Monasticism 


In  the  fourth  century,  the  "Golden  Age"  of  the 
Church,  Monasticism  was  instituted  (we  might 
venture  to  say  invented).  We  are  rich  in  our  sources 
of  information  as  to  the  beginnings  of  the  monastic 
life.  "  The  Life  of  Antony,"  by  Athanasius,  Palla- 
dia's vivid  and  detailed  account  of  his  long  sojourn 
among  the  first  great  ascetics  of  Lower  Egypt, 
Cassian's  less  historical  but  more  personal  recital  of 
what  these  Fathers  of  Monasticism  did  and  thought, 
and  other  very  early  writings  treating  of  the  same 
subject,  completely  lift  the  veil  which  hangs  over 
that  far-back  period,  and  give  us  a  clear  view  of  the 
beginnings  of  that  great  striving  after  the  "perfect 
life." 

Late  investigations  have  probably  settled  for 
ever  the  vexed  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
earliest  of  these  writings — the  "  Life  of  Antony  " — 
and  we  now  can  assume  with  confidence  that 
Athanasius  was  the  author  of  the  famous  "  life  "  of 
the  first  great  Solitary. 

Very  little  later  than  the  work  of  Antony,  and 
still  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century, 
Pachomius,  in  Upper  Egypt,  devised  the  Coenobitic 
(life  in  a  community)  form  of  Monasticism,  and  Basil 
of  Caesarea,  only  a  very  few  years  after,  organized 
with  rare  skill  and  wisdom  the  same  Coenobitic 
system  which  was,  for  so  many  hundred  years, 
destined  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  story  of 
Christianity. 

From  the  East,  the  love  of  the  monastic  life 
rapidly  passed  into  the  West.  Athanasius  was  the 
prominent  figure  in  its  introduction.  The  time  of  his 
exile  at  Rome,  lasting  some  three  years,  was  largely 
occupied  in  making  the  "  new  life "  known  through 
many  circles  of  the  imperial  Western  capital. 
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In  Gaul,  the  greatest  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  the  new  "  departure  "  in  Christian  life  swiftly 
and  quietly  took  root  The  famous  and  well-loved 
Martin  of  Tours  was  in  heart  a  monk  all  through  his 
work-filled  career,  and  his  passion  for  Monasticism 
gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  institution  through- 
out Central  Gaul.  Before  the  close  of  the  century, 
the  monastics  in  his  wide  sphere  of  influence  num- 
bered several  thousands. 

In  South  Gaul — in  the  "Provincia"  and  in  the 
Rhone-watered  lands — the  last  years  of  the  fourth 
and  the  very  early  years  of  the  fifth  centuries  saw  a 
group  of  men  famous  alike  for  their  saintliness  as  for 
their  scholarship.  These  founded  a  monastic  com- 
munity, whose  praise  soon  passed  into  all  the 
Churches  of  the  West.  This  was  Lerins.  From 
Lerins  the  "  new  life "  spread  rapidly  through  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Southern  Gaul — such  as 
Marseilles,  Aries,  Lyons,  Riez. 

The  bishops  of  these  important  centres  were 
mostly  chosen  out  of  the  monks  of  Lerins,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  reproduce  Lerins  in  the  cities  where 
they  lived  and  taught.  Of  these  bishops,  Eucherius 
of  Lyons,  Honoratus  of  Aries,  Faustus  of  Riez, 
Caesarius  of  Aries,  were  especially  noteworthy.  The 
last  named,  Caesarius,  will  ever  be  remembered  for 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  many  communities  under  one 
"Rule"  and  discipline.  Diversity  of  "Rule"  and 
practice  was  a  notable  danger  in  these  early  days  of 
the  monastic  fervour.  Caesarius  gave  especial  at- 
tention to  the  rapidly  growing  companies  of  female 
monastics. 

Southern  Gaul  also  possessed  the  most  scholarly 
expert  in  the  monastic  life  who  had  yet  appeared, 
Cassian,  whose  writings  and  experiences  for  many 
centuries  were  used  in  all  lands  as  the  best  "hand- 
book "  and  guide  to  the  u  perfect  life." 

Some    seventy    years    after    Cassian    and    this 
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memorable  group  of  teachers  had  passed  away,  and 
the  monastics  had  become  a  host  numbering  many 
thousands,  confined  to  no  one  land  or  nation,  but 
present  everywhere,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remodel 
and  recast  the  whole  of  the  system  of  Monachism, 
and  to  place  it  on  a  new  and  more  practical  basis 
less  ambitious  in  its  sublime  aims  and  lofty  views 
than  the  pioneers  of  the  system  had  dreamed  of  in 
the  first  days  of  the  new  enthusiasm,  but  still  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  ideal  of  a  pure,  self-denying  life 
separate  from  the  world ;  an  ideal  of  life  which,  if 
followed,  would  more  or  less  leaven  all  Christian 
society  by  its  example  and  teaching. 

An  organizer  and  framer  of  the  new  monastic 
code,  of  vast  power  and  saintliness,  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Benedict  of  Nurscia,  one  of  those  rare 
spirits  who  arise  at  long  intervals  of  time,  and  who, 
possessing  in  no  common  degree  the  key  of  hearts, 
are  able  to  guide  and  influence  their  brother-men. 
The  work  of  Benedict  in  the  world  of  Monasticism 
was  a  lasting  one,  and  with  certain  changes  and 
modifications  endured  for  centuries.  It  is  with  us 
still. 

Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  some 
very  early,  emanating  especially  from  the  impulsive 
Celtic  peoples,  to  introduce  into  Monasticism  a  "  rule 
of  life  "  far  more  severe  and  austere  than  the  wise  and 
comparatively  gentle  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which 
was  at  a  comparatively  early  period  generally  adopted. 
But  all  these  were  predestined  to  failure  and  to 
rapid  decay  when  once  the  ardent  spirit  of  the 
passionate  reformer  who  had  devised  them  had 
passed  away.  Of  these  great  but  mistaken  men, 
Columban,  the  Irish  monk,  the  tireless  missionary 
in  the  Frankish  lands,  is  the  most  distinguished 
example. 

Our  study  on  Monasticism  tells  us  very  briefly 
the  story  of  these  things  ;  the  writer,  though,  feels 
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sadly  it  is  but  a  poor  introduction  to  a  great  history 
which  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Everything  connected  with  the  beginnings  of  that 
wonderful  Monasticism  which  was  destined  so  power- 
fully to  influence  the  Christian  Church  for  so  many 
centuries,  is  not  merely  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us  who  desire  to  learn 
something  of  the  secret  of  its  great  and  enduring 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men  :  the  historian  and  the 
theologian  are  alike  concerned  here. 

Now  we  possess,  as  we  have  stated,  considerable 
details,  absolutely  reliable,  concerning  the  foundation- 
stories  upon  which  the  mighty  edifice  of  Monasticism 
was  built — details  proceeding  from  eye-witnesses  of 
the  lives  led  by  the  first  Solitaries,  from  hearers  of 
the  words  spoken  by  the  devoted  pioneers  of  the  great 
movement. 

The  second  division  of  our  little  study  on  Monasti- 
cism deals  especially  with  the  outward  and  the  inner 
life  led  by  the  first  Solitaries — by  those  Fathers  of  the 
Desert  who  gave  the  original  impulse  to  the  search 
after  the  "  perfect  life."  Our  picture  here  is  mainly 
drawn  (i)  from  Athanasius's  "  Life  of  St.  Antony"  (2), 
from  the  work  known  as  Palladms's  "  Lausiac  History," 
and  (3)  from  Cassiaris  report  of  the  Conferences  of 
the  Solitaries — the  first  Desert  Fathers.  These  three 
well-known  contemporary  writers  were  historical  per- 
sonages well  known  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourth 
and  earlier  years  of  the  fifth  centuries.1 

Athanasius  was  the  disciple  and  afterwards  the 
dear  friend  of  Antony ;  himself  an  eminent  prelate,  a 
consummate  theologian,  and  a  wise  ruler  of  men, 
he  was  singularly  fitted  to  paint  the  portrait  of  that 
great  one  whom  he  so  passionately  admired,  of  that 

1  There  is  a  fourth  and  very  early  work,  traditionally  ascribed  to 
Rufinusy  "  Historia  Monachorum  in  Egypto."  We  have  alluded  to 
this  writing  later. 
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Antony  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  true  monk. 

Palladius  spent  long  years  in  the  society  of  the 
Solitaries  of  the  Nitrian  and  Scetic  deserts  of  Lower 
Egypt;  he  simply  and  quietly  describes  the  life  in 
which  he  was  privileged  to  share,  and  graphically 
sketches  the  personality  of  certain  of  the  more  re- 
markable of  the  first  great  masters  of  asceticism  at 
whose  feet  he  sat  and  from  whom  he  learned  the 
secret  of  the  strange  life  which  these  devoted  men 
were  endeavouring  to  lead. 

Cassian,  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
of  these  three  witnesses  of  the  earliest  days  of  the 
life  we  are  endeavouring  to  describe,  set  himself  the 
task  of  investigating  the  thoughts  and  the  ideals, 
the  hopes  and  aims  of  the  company  of  men  known 
as  the  desert  Solitaries,  with  the  view  of  imparting 
the  knowledge  which  he  hoped  to  acquire,  to  other 
men,  with  the  definite  purpose  of  making  the  results 
of  his  study  available  to  his  contemporaries. 

So  successful  was  he  in  carrying  out  the  task  he 
proposed  to  himself,  that  not  only  were  the  written 
results  of  his  long  and  careful  labours  adopted  as  a 
"  text-book,"  so  to  speak,  of  the  monastic  life  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  Churches  of  Southern  Gaul  where 
Cassian  lived  and  worked,  but  they  continued  to  be 
the  guide  and  hand-book  of  Monasticism  among  all 
nationalities  for  many  centuries.  The  history  of 
Cassian's  work  is  remarkable ;  time  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  in  dimming  the  interest  of  the  narrative  of 
his  experiences.  His  book  was  adopted  as  a  perfect 
manual,  at  once  authoritative  and  reliable,  by  suc- 
cessive great  masters  of  Monasticism  in  different 
ages — such  as  Benedict  of  Nurscia  at  Monte-Cassino, 
Cassiodorus  at  Viviers,  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the 
Carthusian  Order,  Dominick,  and  Ignatius  Loyola. 

Our  picture  of  the  outward  life  led  by  the  first 
Solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  our  summary  of 
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their  inner  life,  their  teaching  and  their  lofty  and 
sublime  aspirations,  is  mainly  drawn  from  these 
authoritative  sources,  and  forms  the  second  division 
of  our  study  on  Monasticism. 

Firmly  established  in  the  East  before  the  fourth 
century  had  run  its  course,  rooted,  too,  in  certain 
provinces  of  the  West,  which  were  penetrated  with 
Eastern  influences,  Monasticism  had  a  marvellous 
part  to  play  for  many  coming  centuries  in  the  story 
of  Christianity.  From  the  fourth  century  onward, 
when  the  flood  of  barbarian  invaders  had  swept  away 
well-nigh  the  whole  of  the  old  civilization,  it  was  the 
principal  home  and  school  of  letters,  art,  agriculture, 
manufactures ;  above  all,  of  that  new  and  beautiful 
altruistic  Christian  virtue — charity. 

A  general  view  of  some  of  its  work — roughly,  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  until  the  days 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century — is  the 
subject  of  the  third  division  of  this  little  study  on 
Monasticism. 

In  the  great  institution  a  strange  power  of  recovery 
after  constantly  recurring  periods  of  fading  away  in 
spirit  and  in  life  has  ever  shown  itself ;  this  power  of 
recovery  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  institution.  For  many  ages  men  needed  Monasti- 
cism as  part  of  the  Christian  life  ;  hence  these  repeated 
and  wonderful  awakenings  from  the  lassitude  and 
torpor  which  sooner  or  later  is  ever  the  fate  of  all 
human  institutions,  however  noble  and  righteous. 
Nothing  in  the  long-drawn-out  story  of  Monasticism 
is  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  memories 
of  these  "  awakenings  "  from  what  seemed  a  death- 
sleep  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life.  The  more 
remarkable  of  these  are  briefly  touched  upon. 

But  the  end  came  at  last ;  not,  however,  till  men 
had  outgrown  the  need  of  Monasticism.  The  story  of 
the  last  period  of  fading  away  during  the  three  or  four 
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centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Reformation 
upheaval  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  sad  and  some- 
what pathetic ;  and  some  are  still  doubting  whether 
the  hour  for  writing  the  last  chapter  of  monastic 
history  has  yet  struck. 

But  of  all  that  happened  in  this  memorable  age, 
perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  consequences 
was  the  founding  of  Constantinople,  the  first  purely 
Christian  city,  which  almost  at  once  took  its  place  as 
the  new  world-capital. 

The  founding  of  Constantinople,  the  mighty 
Christian  capital,  largely  contributed  to  the  fading 
away  of  Rome,1  the  great  pagan  city  which  so  long 
had  ranked  as  the  metropolis  of  the  empire.  The 
building  of  the  one  and  the  fading  away  of  the  other 
had  on  the  future  of  the  world  a  measureless  in- 
fluence. 


Constantinople,  the  first  Christian  City 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great, 
in  the  interests  of  his  newly  found  Christianity,  on 
the  site  of  the  partially  ruined  city  of  Byzantium, 
erected  a  new  capital  for  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
great  statesman  and  conqueror,  in  planning  the  first 
purely  Christian  city,  intended  it  not  to  rival,  but  to 
supersede  Rome,  the  immemorial  pagan  capital  of  the 
empire. 

He  used  for  his  purpose  all  the  wealth  and  re- 
sources of  the  vast  world-realm  of  which  he  was  the 
absolute  master,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time   a   new   " faery"  city   arose   at   his   command. 

1  How  Rome  arose  from  her  ruin,  and  at  a  later  period  again 
resumed  a  unique  position  among  the  peoples  of  the  West — the  old 
pagan  centre  eventually  becoming  the  new  religious  centre  of  the 
Western  world — does  not  belong  to  the  scope  of  our  present  work. 
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Before  the  fourth  century  had  run  its  course,  the  city 
of  Constantine — "Constantinople" — had  taken  the 
place  of  Rome,  and  henceforward  a  Christian,  not  a 
pagan  city,  attracted  men's  eyes  as  the  capital  of  the 
world. 

The  new  world-capital,  alas !  was  no  ideal  city  of 
righteousness ;  its  great  teachers  in  the  early  days  of 
its  existence  lashed  with  unsparing  criticism  its  errors 
and  shortcomings,  but  still,  in  spite  of  these  sad 
things,  it  blotted  out  many  of  the  darkest  sins  of 
Paganism.  The  gajnes  of  the  amphitheatre,  which, 
with  their  scenes  of  blood  and  cruelty  and  worse,  had 
exercised  so  baleful,  so  demoralizing  an  influence  over 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  the  old  pagan  world,  were 
unknown  in  the  new  Christian  capital.  Slavery  was 
coldly  looked  upon,  even  forbidden  in  certain  Chris- 
tian circles,  and  from  the  day  of  the  foundation  of 
the  new  city,  the  accursed  thing  began  slowly  to  die 
out  of  the  life  of  the  civilized  world.  Women  won  a 
new  and  nobler  position  in  the  world's  great  work- 
shop, especially  in  the  sphere  of  that  vast  and  bene- 
ficent network  of  altruistic  charities  which,  under 
the  influence  of  "the  new  teaching,"  was  gradually 
spreading  over  the  city's  life.  The  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie  in  all  Christian  circles  was  colouring 
all  the  home-life,  which  was  becoming,  in  unnumbered 
cases,  purer  and  sweeter. 

Monasticism,  which  was  invented  in  the  same  age 
which  witnessed  the  creation  of  the  new  capital,  in 
Constantinople  from  the  first  exercised  a  predomi- 
nant influence  over  all  classes — from  the  Court  circles 
down  to  the  families  of  the  little  traders,  and  was  the 
chief  home  of  learning  and  of  education,  secular  as 
well  as  religious. 

The  mighty  Christian  city  was,  too,  the  "library" 
par  excellence  of  the  East,  where  the  precious  treasures 
of  ancient  learning  were  guarded  with  a  jealous  care, 
the  priceless  manuscripts  of  old  days  being  copied 
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and  recopied  a  thousand  times,  largely  in  the  mona- 
steries of  the  capital ;  and  all  this  we  must  remember 
was  the  work  of  Constantinople  for  long  ages,  at  a 
time  when  the  rest  of  the  vast  empire  was  submerged 
by  a  flood  of  barbarian  conquerors.  Most  of  the 
West  was  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
earlier  years  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  East  after 
the  seventh  century,  when  most  of  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces which  had  escaped  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and 
the  Frank,  were  occupied  by  the  Arab,  a  far  more 
deadly  foe. 

But  the  mission  and  work  of  Constantinople  was 
something  more  even  than  all  this.  In  the  seventh 
century  a  new  peril  threatened  the  world  in  the  West 
as  in  the  East.  The  Arab  was  a  more  deadly  enemy 
to  civilization  than  Goth  or  Vandal  had  ever  been, 
for  whereas  these  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  West 
were  in  a  way  friendly  to  Christianity,  and  soon 
adopted  the  religion  of  the  conquered  as  their  own, 
the  Arab  was  the  deadliest  foe  Christianity  had  ever 
encountered.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
the  Arab  hordes  had  overwhelmed  the  East  and 
gravely  threatened  even  the  more  distant  West.  Then, 
for  some  seven  hundred  years,  Constantinople  acted 
as  the  bulwark  of  civilization  ;  and  when  all  seemed 
lost,  when  nothing  stayed  the  terrible  march  of  these 
Eastern  invaders,  Constantinople  stood  firm,  and 
though  shorn  for  a  time  of  her  fairest  provinces,  the 
flood  of  Arabian  conquest  was  arrested  by  the  valour 
and  skill  of  the  great  Christian  city.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  several  centuries  Constantinople 
was  the  bulwark  of  Christianity  when  the  Eastern 
peril  threatened  its  very  existence. 

But  Constantinople  possesses  another  and  an 
undying  title  to  honour.  We  have  alluded  to  her 
being  the  "  library  of  the  world,"  the  home  of  letters 
and  art,  during  a  long  period,  stretching  over  many 
centuries,  when  the  West  and  subsequently  most  of 
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the  East  was  submerged  beneath  a  flood  of  barbarian 
invaders.  Only  in  Constantinople  during  these  long 
ages  was  there  light ;  there  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  Greece  was  ever  preserved  :  she  added  com- 
paratively little,  it  is  true,  to  the  ancient  treasures  of 
learning,  but  all  through  these  dark  ages  she  kept 
safe  and  unharmed  the  priceless  heritage  of  the  great 
past. 

For  some  seven  hundred  years  the  Greek  language 
was  utterly  unknown  and  forgotten  in  the  West.  In 
the  East,  after  the  Arab  invasions  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  save  in  a  very  few  centres  still  under 
the  influence  of  Constantinople,  the  libraries  dis- 
appeared— and  with  the  libraries,  the  scholars. 

When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  great  city  at 
last  fell,  her  exiles  carried  with  them  into  the  West  a 
remnant  of  her  precious  libraries,  and  with  her  books 
the  exiles  brought  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the 
tongue  in  which  these  books  were  written.  After 
A.D.  1453,  tne  date  °f  tne  fall  °f  Constantinople,  the 
Western  world  learned  from  these  exiles  what  for 
seven  hundred  years  had  been  forgotten  in  the  West, 
the  power  and  the  charm  of  Greek  liter  after e.  Among 
the  books  saved  from  the  fallen  city  were  many 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  written  in  the 
original  Greek,  as  well  as  many  manuscripts  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  belonging  to 
the  second  or  third  centuries.  How  powerful  an 
influence  this  advent  of  the  exiles  of  Constantinople 
had  upon  the  story  of  the  Reformation  is  told  in  our 
picture  of  the  fortunes  of  the  great  Christian  city. 

The  story  of  Constantinople  is  the  subject  of 
Part  II.  of  this  book. 

Rome 

The  attitude  of  Rome  during  this  wonderful  age 
of  change  is  singularly  interesting.     The  story  of  the 
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fading  away  of  the  mighty  world-centre,  for  centuries 
the  heart,  the  pride,  and  glory  of  the  empire,  is  told 
in  this  book.  The  final  efforts  of  her  great  patricians 
to  ignore  Christianity  are  painted  with  some  detail. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Christianity  which  she  affected 
to  despise  was  too  strong  for  her  ;  and  Rome  faded 
away,  and  for  several  centuries  she  exercised  but 
little  influence  among  the  Western  peoples. 

While  Rome  remained  the  centre  of  the  civilized 
world,  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  was 
impossible. 

The  immemorial  city  had  been  for  centuries  the 
centre,  the  life,  the  very  heart  of  the  empire,  and 
the  city  was  essentially  hostile  to  Christianity.  The 
glorious  traditions  of  Rome ;  its  long-drawn-out, 
marvellous  history  ;  its  aims,  its  hopes,  its  very  life, 
public  as  well  as  private,  were  all  closely  bound  up 
with  Paganism.  The  majority  of  its  senators  and 
nobles,  the  great  mass  of  its  citizens,  from  various 
reasons,  were  deeply  attached  to  the  ancient  worship. 
The  roots  of  the  old  cult  went  too  deeply  into  the 
life  of  the  city  to  be  eradicated  :  if  Christianity  was 
to  become  world-wide,  as  far  as  the  empire  was  con- 
cerned, Rome  as  the  universal  capital  must  disappear  : 

The  pagan  Emperor  Diocletian,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  for  political  reasons  had  meditated  and 
partly  carried  out  the  dethronement  of  Rome  as  the 
queen-city.  His  policy,  at  once  wise  and  foolish, 
had  no  place  for  a  solitary  imperial  capital ;  Rome, 
to  use  a  modern  phrase,  was  put  by  Diocletian  "  into 
commission,"  Milan,  Treves,  Nicomedia,  temporarily 
filling  its  place  ;  but  such  a  "  fading  away "  was 
probably  only  for  a  time.  Diocletian's  policy  of  a 
division  of  the  empire  might  be  altered  at  any 
moment,  and  the  pale  copies  of  the  glorious  ancient 
capital  would  then  disappear  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
arisen,  and  would  become  once  more  mere  provincial 
centres. 
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But  Constantine's  design  against  Rome  was  no 
mere  political  measure ;  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christianity  he  loved  so  well,  and  believed  in  with  so 
intense  a  belief,  that  he  determined  upon  its  per- 
manent dethronement.  To  carry  out  his  deliberate 
purpose,  he  built  a  new  and  magnificent  Christian 
city,  from  which  no  smoke  of  pagan  sacrifice  had 
ever  gone  up.  From  the  day  of  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople,  the  decay  of  Rome  may  be 
dated. 

Some  historians,  however,  trace  the  building  of 
Constantinople  to  a  passionate  desire  on  the  part 
of  Constantine  to  see  Rome  supplanted :  other  motives 
being  at  work  in  the  great  emperor's  mind  than 
merely  a  resolve  to  destroy  the  immemorial  pagan 
capital. 

Rome,  for  various  reasons,  was  specially  hateful 
to  the  first  Christian  emperor.  He  visited  the  city 
the  year  following  the  Council  of  Nicaea;  deeply 
impressed  with  what  he  had  heard  there,  he  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  at  the  paganism  of  Rome: 
the  very  building  where  the  august  body  of  senators 
met  was  an  idol  temple;  every  ceremony  in  which 
he  was  expected  to  take  part  was  mixed  up  with  the 
old  idolatry;  the  title  by  which  he  was  addressed 
associated  him  with  the  old  pagan  deities.  There 
was  no  place  in  Rome  for  the  Christianity  he 
loved. 

A  few  words  he  spoke  derogatory  of  the  cherished 
traditions  of  the  city,  on  the  occasion  of  the  procession 
of  the  Equestrian  Order,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  stirred  up  a  riot  among  the 
people,  and  the  emperor  was  publicly  insulted.  The 
affront  he  smiled  at ;  but  probably  he  never  forgot 
or  forgave. 

It  was  during  this  visit  to  Rome  that  occurred  the 
awful  tragedies  which  darkened  Constantine's  later 
life.     His  once-loved  eldest  son,  Crispus — amongst 
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other  probably  baseless  charges — was  accused  of  in- 
triguing with  the  pagan  party  against  the  new 
Christian  influence,  and  was  put  to  death.  Soon 
after,  Rome  was  the  scene  of  another  terrible  event. 
Fausta,  his  empress,  step-mother  of  the  murdered 
Crispus,  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  Con- 
stantine.  These  fatal  events  rendered  Rome,  the 
scene  of  the  tragedies,  hateful  to  the  sovereign,  and 
he  resolved  to  destroy  its  paramount  influence  by 
building  another  and  a  greater  Rome. 

There  may  be  some  foundation  for  these  hypo- 
theses, but  the  causes1  which  really  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Rome  lay  deeper  than  the  mere 
gratification  of  the  passion  of  a  mighty  and  absolute 
despot. 

The  true  story  of  the  inner  life  of  the  world- 
capital  during  the  last  century  of  her  glorious 
existence  is  pathetic  and  strangely  interesting.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  final  effort  of  Paganism  in 
her  long-drawn-out  contest  with  Christianity.  The 
new  "way"  was  no  longer  persecuted.  The  nobler 
spirits  belonging  to  the  old  cult,  the  senators,  the 
patricians,  the  men  of  letters  and  their  matchless 
poet  (Claudian),  simply  ignored  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  ;  they  chose  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
passing  wave  of  thought — as  something  that  was 
temporary,  transient ;  they  resolutely  shut  their  eyes 
to  all  that  was  taking  place  around  them.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  and  moving  story — the  picture  which 
must  be  drawn  of  the  last  years  of  the  existence  of 
splendid  Rome. 

The  barbarian  peril  so  near  at  hand  the  great 
houses  of  Rome  were  insensible  to ;  it  formed  no  part 
of  their  correspondence  or  their  conversation,  appar- 
ently they  disregarded  the  "signs  of  the  times." 
Though  it  was  so  close  at  hand,  this  awful  peril,  it 

1  Some  of  these  causes  are  discussed  later  in  this  volume.  See 
pages  324-329»  and  435,  436. 
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evidently  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  their  lives ; 
while  Christianity,  which  at  last  had  taken  the  heart 
of  the  empire  by  storm,  they  simply  ignored. 

Some  pages  containing  memoranda  of  Rome 
between  A.D.  312-410,  make  up  the  context  of 
Part  III.  of  this  book. 
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THE  fourth  century  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the    world's    history,  owing   to    the    decisive 
victory  of  the  Church  of  Christ  over  paganism,  a 
victory   which   belongs   to    its    earlier   years.     The 
century   in   question  was    strangely  fruitful    in    the 
various   developments  of  the  now  dominant  Chris- 
tianity,  notably    in   its  long-drawn-out   controversy 
with  the  Arian  heresy,  which  gravely  threatened  its 
existence    as    a    world-religion.      It    witnessed    the 
beginnings — the   alarming    progress — and   then    the 
virtual  extinction  of  this  most  dangerous  of  all  here- 
sies.    It  saw  the  marvellous  rise  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian city,  Constantinople,  for  so  many  centuries  the 
chief  city  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the  eclipse  of 
pagan  Rome   as   the    world-capital.     The   birth    of 
Christian  art,  poetry,  and  eloquence ;  the  elaborate 
organization  of  the  Church,  all  date  from  the  years 
of  this  wonderful  creative  period.    A  group  of  saintly 
men,  including  orators  and   poets,  theologians  and 
statesmen,  all  devoted  and  earnest  followers  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth — such  a  group  of  distinguished  men  as 
the  world  had  never  seen  before,  probably  will  never 
see  again,  arose  and  worked   in  these  momentous 
years. 

But  nothing  which  happened  in  that  far-back 
time  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  "  the  golden  age 
of  the  Church "  was  so  fraught  with  mighty  conse- 
quences, nothing  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Christianity,  as  the  monastic  institution, 
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which    dates    in   its  beginnings  back  to   the    early 
years  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  monastic  system  was  first  devised  and  par- 
tially organized  in  the  course  of  this  fourth  century. 
The  little  band  of  Solitaries  who  gathered  round  the 
cell  of  Antony  in  Egypt  when  the  century  was  still 
young,  before  its  close  had  become  what  has  been 
termed,  without  exaggeration,  an  exceedingly  mighty 
army. 

The  marvellous  and  undreamed-of  success  of 
monasticism  was  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact 
that  it  supplied  a  want,  that  it  filled  a  great  gap  in 
the  life  of  the  world  suddenly  become  Christian. 
"  The  thought,"  the  aspirations  after  the  "  perfect 
life  "  which  lay  at  the  roots  of  the  monastic  institu- 
tion was  a  new  one,  but  it  stormed  the  hearts  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  the  more  earnest  and  devoted 
worshippers  of  the  Christ.  The  sequel  has  shown 
that  it  was  no  mere  transient  wave  of  enthusiasm 
passing  over  society :  the  "  thought "  was  an  endur- 
ing one  ;  it  had  come  to  stay. 

For  monasticism  in  its  varied  forms — the  ascetic 
life  of  retirement  and  solitude,  entire  self-surrender, 
complete  abandonment  of  all  that  the  world  prizes 
and  loves — was  no  mere  feverish  dream  of  a  few  sad- 
hearted,  world-weary  ones,  or  of  a  few  who  aimed  at 
that  difficult  ideal  of  perfection,  only  once  or  twice 
sketched  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity,  but 
it  was  welcomed  and  adopted  by  many  of  the  noblest 
servants  of  the  Christ ;  it  was,  too,  "  the  way  "  best 
loved  by  the  great  leaders  of  the  new  faith,  by  the 
men  who  were  the  glory  of  the  Church  in  that  far- 
back  age  ;  and  where  the  circumstances  and  environ- 
ment of  their  own  life  forbade  their  personally  sharing 
in  the  great  renunciation,  the  powerful  words  written 
and  spoken  by  these  leaders  showed  their  deep  and 
entire  sympathy  with  the  movement. 

Martin  of  Tours  (Gaul)  was  to  all  intents  and 
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purposes  an  austere  monk.  Chrysostom,  because  he 
believed  so  intensely  in  the  stern,  self-denying  life 
which  he  preached  and  lived,  forfeited  his  great 
position  and  won  instead  his  sad  martyr's  crown. 
No  truer  friend  to  the  monastic  idea  could  be  con- 
ceived than  Athanasius  of  Alexandria.  Basil  of 
Caesarea,  at  once  the  most  eloquent  and  practical 
of  the  fourth-century  bishops,  lived  and  died  a  monk. 
Ambrose  of  Milan  the  statesman,  Augustine  of 
Hippo  Regius  in  North  Africa  the  thinker,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  the  theologian — to  take  a  few  con- 
spicuous examples  of  the  great  ones  of  the  century, 
must  all  be  reckoned  among  the  ardent  supporters 
of  the  austere  life  of  self-denial  and  self-surrender, 
represented  by  the  Solitaries  of  the  Scetis  and  of  the 
Nitrian  desert,  or  by  the  ascetic  Coenobites  of  Pacho- 
mius,  in  the  Nile-washed  monasteries  of  Tabennisi  of 
Upper  Egypt. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  the  most  powerful 
teacher  and  the  ablest  theologian  of  the  fourth 
century,  so  fertile  in  brilliant  men  ;  Chrysostom  of 
Antioch,  and  later  of  Constantinople,  was  the  fore- 
most preacher  of  that,  perhaps  of  any,  age.  Their 
burning  and  impassioned  words  which  we  are  about 
to  quote,  although  somewhat  too  rhetorical  for  our 
age  and  time,  when  sobriety  of  language  and  thought 
is  especially  aimed  at,  will  show  us  what  was  the 
popular  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  new  power 
which  had  suddenly  arisen  in  triumphant  Christen- 
dom. It  was  in  the  words  which  we  are  about  to 
reproduce,  that  these  eminent  thought-leaders  voiced 
the  estimate  of  monasticism  formed  by  earnest 
Christian  men  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  : — 

"  Look  well,"  said  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  "  at 
these  homeless  wanderers,  whose  bones  are  scarcely 
clothed  with  flesh,  whose  veins  are  drained  of  blood, 
and  who  thus,  little  more  than  mere  living  skeletons, 
have  raised   their  souls   nearer  God.     Mark  them 
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well,  these  men  whose  couch  is  the  bare  ground ; 
who  are  still  on  earth,  yet  are  living  above  the  earth ; 
who  still  walk  with  men  but  are  above  men ;   who 
are  still  chained  to  earth  and  yet  are  free  ;  who  have 
two  lives,  one  of  which  they  despise,  while  the  other 
fills   all    their  thoughts  and  aspirations  ;  who  have 
through  mortification  of  the  flesh  become  immortal ; 
who  are,  since   all   earthly  ties  are  broken,  closely 
linked  with  God.     Strangers  to  every  earthly  longing, 
they  are  filled  with  the  calm  peace  of  Divine  love ; 
ever  drinking  deeply  of  the  source  of  light,  they  are 
already  reflecting  its   rays.     Mark  well   these   men, 
whose  angelic   songs    are   heard    through   the   long 
watches  of  the  night ;  whose  souls,  washed  and  purified, 
are  already  winging  their  solemn  flight  heavenward; 
whose  souls,  daily,  hourly  washed  and  purified,  are 
ever  soaring  nearer  and  nearer  the  Divine  Essence. 
Mark  well  these  men,  whose  homes  are  amidst  the 
desert  rocks,  and  yet  are  living  in  heaven ;  dwelling 
in  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  yet  all  the  while  are 
hard  by  the  throne  of  God  ;    naked  to  the  human 
eye,   but  all  the  while   clothed   with    incorruptible 
clothing.     Solitary  and  yet  sharing  in  the  harmonies 
of  another  and   a   grander  life ;    mortifying  every 
earthly  passion  and  desire,  but  enjoying  at  the  same 
time  ineffable  pleasures.     These  are  the  men  whose 
tears  are  destroying  sin   and   purifying  the   world, 
whose  bodies  fire  and  sword  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  have  no  power  to  harm.     Mark  them  well — 
these  strange  men !  "  * 

A  few  lines  from  the  impassioned  rhetoric  of 
Chrysostom  on  the  same  theme,  from  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  only  a  very 
few  years  after  "the  passing"  of  Athanasius,  are 
worthy  of  citation,  as  they  show  the  estimate  which 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  admired  of  the  preachers 
of  the  fourth  century  formed  of  these  "  Solitaries," 
1  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  Or.  IV.  67-8,  9-71. 
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and  although  again  here  the  language  will  be  judged 
too  florid  for  the  taste  of  our  more  reserved  and 
temperate  age,  where  self-restraint  in  our  estimate 
of  saint  and  hero  is  ever  sternly  practised  : — 

*  Go  to  the  Thebaid,"  said  the  eloquent  preacher 
of  Antioch  and  Constantinople  ;  "  you  will  find  there 
a  solitude  still  more  beautiful  than  Paradise ;  a 
thousand  choirs  of  angels  under  the  human  form, 
nations  of  martyrs,  armies  of  virgins,  the  diabolical 
tyrant  chained,  and  Christ  triumphant  and  glorified." l 

1  St.  Joan  Chrysost.,  in  Math.,  Horn.  viii. 
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SECTION   I 

EARLY  MONASTICISM 

CHAPTER  I 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION  ON  EARLY 
MONASTICISM 

THE  sources  of  our  information  on  the  subject  of 
early  Monasticism  are  fairly  ample,  and  the 
writers  upon  whom  we  mainly  rely  were  contem- 
poraries of  the  men  they  describe,  and  eye-witnesses 
of  their  works  and  days.  These  writers,  from  whom 
we  shall  quote,  were  no  unknown  persons,  but  were 
men  who  occupied  more  or  less  distinguished  positions 
in  the  history  of  their  times. 

Four  writings  of  the  highest  authority  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  first  is  the  famous  "  Life  of  A  ntony" 
who,  as  we  shall  see,  is  justly  reputed  as  the  real 
founder  of  Monasticism.  The  author  of  the  "  Life  " 
was  Athanasius,  the  great  Bishop  of  Alexandria — 
deservedly  ranked  as  the  foremost  Churchman  of  the 
age.  Round  the  book,  and  especially  round  the 
question  of  the  authorship,  a  long  war  has  raged.1 
Scholars  are,  however,  now  generally  agreed  that  in 
the  "  Life  "  we  possess  a  genuine  work  of  Athanasius, 

1  A  summary  of  the  controversy  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Robert- 
son's masterly  Introduction  to  the  select  works  of  Athanasius  in  the 
Nicene  and  post-Nicene  Writings  contained  in  the  Library  of  Wace  and 
Schaff.  Robertson  decides  with  little  hesitation  that  the  "Life"  is  a 
genuine  writing  of  Athanasius  (a.d.  1893).  A  yet  more  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion on  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Life  "  and  the  Athanasian  author- 
ship is  contained  in  Dom.  Butler's  scholarly  edition  of  the  "Historia 
Lausiaca"  of  Palladius,  published  in  the  "Texts  and  Studies"  edited 
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who  for  long  years  was  the  intimate  and  devoted 
friend  of  that  great  father  of  ascetics,  the  world- 
renowned  Antony. 

The  second  of  our  sources  of  information  is  the 
work  known  as  the  "  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius." 
This  is  really  the  chief  historical  document  we 
possess  on  the  subject  of  early  Egyptian  Monasticism 
in  the  fourth  century. 

Palladius  was  born  A.D.  367,  and  became  a  monk 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  In  the 
year  388  we  hear  of  him  in  Alexandria.  Two  years 
he  spent  with  eminent  masters  of  the  ascetic  life,  and 
then  he  withdrew  into  the  Nitrian  Desert.  In  390-1, 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  still  more  remote  desert 
district  known  as  the  "Cells,"  so  called  from  the 
number  of  dwellings  constructed  or  adapted  by  Soli- 
taries. Here  he  spent  some  nine  years.  His  chief 
intimates  were  the  famous  hermits  Macarius  of 
Alexandria  and  Evagrius,  the  latter  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  masters  of  asceticism  ;  he  also  con- 
sorted with  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  many  of 
the  best-known  of  the  early  Solitaries — it  is  of  these 
he  wrote  in  his  later  life.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Hellenopolis  in  Bythinia,  probably  by  Chrysostom, 
about  the  year  400,  to  whom  he  attached  himself. 
His  failing  health  had  previously  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  rigorous  life  of  the  solitaries,  and  for 
several  years  he  remained  the  trusted  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Constantinople. 
The  celebrated  "Dialogue  with  Theodore  the  Deacon," 
in  which  the  events  connected  with  the  fall  of  Chry- 
sostom and  his  subsequent  persecution  are  related  at 
length,  is  ascribed  usually  to  Palladius.     In  his  later 

by  Dean  Armitage  Robinson.  Here  the  conclusion  is  definitely 
arrived  at  that  no  possible  doubt  any  longer  exists  that  the  work  is  the 
genuine  production  of  Athanasius — a  conclusion  now  endorsed  by  the 
leading  German  scholars  who  have  lately  written  on  this  subject 
(A.D.  1903-4). 
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life,  somewhere  about  the  year  420,  he  composed  his 
"Historia  Lausiaca,"  so  named  from  the  imperial 
chamberlain,  Lausus,  at  whose  request  the  work  was 
written.  It  contains  short  biographies  of  the  chief 
ascetics  of  the  Nitrian  desert  and  of  the  "  Cells " 
district,  whom  he  had  personally  and  intimately 
known  during  his  long  residence  in  their  midst ;  and 
his  writing  gives  a  vivid  and  trustworthy  account  of 
the  mode  of  life  led  by  the  Solitaries  of  the  first  age 
of  monasticism.  The  historian  Sozomen  borrows 
much  from  this  memoir  of  Palladius,  and  the  historian 
Socrates  refers  to  him  as  a  leading  specialist  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  lives  of  these  early  ascetics. 

The  importance  and  enduring  popularity  of  the 
"  Historia  Lausiaca  "  of  Palladius  is  borne  witness  to 
by  the  number  of  versions  which  have  been  made  of 
this  singularly  interesting  compilation,  the  original 
Greek  work  having  been  translated  into  Latin,  Syriac, 
Armenian,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  and  Arabic.1 

The  third  of  the  four  great  sources  from  which 
our  knowledge  of  very  early  monasticism  is  derived 
is  the  "Historia  Monachorum  in  Aegypto?  This  well- 
known  writing  describes  a  number  of  visits  paid  in 
the  course  of  the  winter  of  A.D.  394-5  by  a  little  com- 
pany of  seven  persons  to  a  number  of  celebrated 
hermits  and  monks  in  the  Thebaid  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
some  of  them  are  among  the  great  ascetics  chronicled 
in  Palladius's  work.  Rufinus,  the  well-known  scholar 
and  writer  (who  died  A.D.  410)  has  been  usually 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  "  Historia  Mona- 
chorum."    But  the  most  recent  criticism  suggests 

1  Tillemont,  the  Port-Royalist  (seventeenth  century),  whose  pro- 
found learning  and  matchless  discrimination  has  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  of  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  thus  writes  of  Palladius's 
Lausiacan  History :  "  On  peut  dire  qu'il  ya  peu  d'histoires  qui  meritent 
plus  de  croyance  que  celle-la  .  .  .  Pallade  fait  profession  dans  sa 
preface  de  ne  dire  rue  ce  qu'il  a  vu  luy-mesme,  ou  appris  des  auteurs 
originaux,  et  il  n'y  a  presque  pas  de  page  de  son  livre  qui  ne  fasse  voir 
qu'il  s'est  acquitte  de  cette  promesse  aver  beaucoup  de  fidelite." 
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that  it  is  more  probable  that  Rufinus  translated 
into  Latin  the  original  Greek  text  of  an  unknown 
author. 

There  are  Syrian  and  other  Oriental  versions  of 
this  interesting  and  clearly  authentic  work  on  the 
early  Egyptian  ascetics.  Rufinus,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  best  known  from  his  connection  with  St. 
Jerome,  of  whom  he  was  once  the  friend,  but  subse- 
quently the  bitter  adversary.  He  occupies  a  dis- 
guished  place  among  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  fourth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  Byzantine  writer  and  critic, 
Gennadius,  in  the  course  of  an  appreciative  memoir, 
tell  us  how  he  gave  to  the  Latins  a  very  large  part  of 
the  library  of  Greek  writers.  One  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  the  "Historia  Monachorum,"  which 
must  always  rank  among  our  original  authorities  on 
the  early  monasticism  of  Egypt 

The  fourth  of  our  principal  sources,  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  important,  is  Cassian' s  "Institutes" 
and  "  Conferences?  Cassian,  whose  nationality  is  un- 
certain, at  an  early  age  forsook  the  world,  and,  with 
his  dear  friend  Germanus,  became  a  monk  at  Bethle- 
hem, where  he  spent  several  years  ;  anxious,  however, 
to  advance  in  the  "  perfect  life,"  with  the  consent  of 
his  superiors  at  Bethlehem,  he  visited  Egypt,  where 
the  most  illustrious  Solitaries  were  to  be  found,  and 
where,  too,  also,  the  coenobitic  life  could  be  best 
studied  in  the  world-famous  monasteries  which,  under 
the  Rule  of  Pachomius  and  others,  had  sprung  up  in 
that  land  which  had  recently  witnessed  the  birth  of 
monasticism. 

In  all,  Cassian  spent  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
in  Lower  Egypt,  visiting  the  chief  monasteries,  and 
interviewing  many  of  the  more  celebrated  Solitaries. 

After  the  year  400  we  find  Cassian  at  Con- 
stantinople closely  connected  with  Chrysostom,  and, 
after  the  banishment  of  the  great  archbishop,  we 
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hear  of  him  in  Rome.  Subsequently  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  Marseilles,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  St.  Victor,  of  which  house  he  was 
probably  the  abbot.  His  great  literary  abilities, 
his  devoted  piety,  and  his  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  uses  and  practice  of  Egyptian  monasticism  in  its 
varied  phases,  gave  him  deservedly  a  great  position 
in  the  Church  in  those  parts ;  he  composed  and  put 
out  in  later  life  his  famous  work  on  "Monastic 
Institutes,"  and  his  still  more  celebrated  account  of 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  great  soli- 
taries of  the  Scetic  and  Nitrian  deserts  ;  the  last- 
named  work  is  generally  known  as  "Cassian's 
Conferences." 

The  "Institutes"  was  virtually  an  elaborate 
monastic  rule  mainly  derived  from  the  Rule  of 
the  Egyptian  monk  Macarius,  and  was  largely  used 
by  Benedict  and  by  Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  when 
they  put  out  the  rules  known  by  their  names  some 
eighty  years  later  for  monastics  of  their  day  and 
time. 

But  the  "  Conferences  "  were  really  his  most  im- 
portant work;  in  them  we  evidently  possess  the 
thoughts,  aims,  and  aspirations  of  the  far-famed 
solitaries  of  the  Thebaid,  of  the  Nitrian,  and  Scetic 
deserts.  We  shall  recur  to  these  again  at  some 
length,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  inner  life  of 
these  eminent  founders  of  monasticism.  They  have 
ever  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  great 
monks.  Benedict  directed  that  they  should  form  a 
portion  of  the  daily  reading  in  the  houses  of  his 
Order.  Afterwards  they  were  warmly  approved  by 
the  founders  of  the  Carthusians  and  Dominicans, 
and  later  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  first  general  of  the 
Order  of  Jesus.1 

1  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  writings  of  Cassian,  which  for 
centuries  exercised  so  vast  an  influence  on  monastic  life,  will  be  found 
on  pp.  71-76. 
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Some  writers  on  the  early  days  of  monasticism 
would  add  to  this  little  list  of  the  chief  sources  of 
our  information  on  the  very  early  ascetic  life  in 
Egypt,  the  collection  of  sayings  and  anecdotes  that 
were  in  circulation  concerning  the  more  famous 
solitaries,  known  as  the  "  Apophthegmata  Patrum  " 
("  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  ").  The  spirituality  and 
beauty  of  many  of  these  is  generally  acknowledged. 
There  were  certainly  two,  possibly  three,  Greek 
collections  or  redactions  of  these  sayings  arranged  in 
different  groups ;  one  alphabetically,  according  to 
the  names  of  the  Fathers ;  another  connected  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  "  Apophthegmata."  Later, 
Armenian  and  Coptic  versions  in  whole  or  in  part 
have  come  down  to  us.  Dom.  Butler,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  "  Historia  Lausiaca,"  considers  that 
evidence  can  be  produced  that  these  "  sayings  "  cir- 
culated in  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  that  on  the  whole  they  were  substantially  genuine, 
and  represent  the  ideas  and  teaching  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  attributed,  and  that  therefore  they 
are  a  true  record  of  Egyptian  monasticism.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  favourable  criticism,  they  hardly 
seem  to  stand  on  the  same  level  of  original  sources 
as  the  four  great  documents  above  referred  to.1 

1  Other  documents  of  a  deeply  interesting  character  bearing  upon 
the  same  subject  exist,  but  cannot  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  as  the 
"  four,"  or  even  with  the  "Sayings  of  the  Fathers."  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing deserve  especial  mention  :  The  "  Regula  Antonii,"  the  "  Regula 
Macarii,"  etc.  .  .  .  The  references  in  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  23 ; 
the  references  in  Rufinus,  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  4,  8 ;  the  first  Dialogue  of 
Sulpicius  Severus,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
chaps,  i-xxiii.,  an  independent  group  of  Coptic  documents  relating  to 
Schnoudi.  Schnoudi  (Senuti)  was  born  in  A.D.  333,  and  as  a  child 
was  brought  up  in  the  great  monastery  in  Upper  Egypt,  presided  over 
by  his  uncle  Bgoul,  the  disciple  of  Pachomius.  Schnoudi  (Senuti)  died 
in  a.d.  451,  being  about  118  years  old.  He  was  called  "the  prophet," 
and  was  reputed  to  possess  supernatural  powers.  At  the  Council  of 
Ephesus,  as  the  friend  of  Cyril,  he  behaved  with  great  insolence  when 
Nestorius  was  accused  of  heresy.  After  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  he 
became  a  Monophysite. 


CHAPTER  II 
MONASTICISM  IN  ITS  FIRST  STAGE 

Antony 

IT  is  very  doubtful  if  any  connecting  link  existed 
between  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae  —  the 
Jewish  ascetics,  and  the  Christian  monastics  of  the 
fourth  century.  These  Jewish  companies  in  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  long  before  the  period  on  which  we 
are  dwelling,  had  disappeared  from  history.  In  the 
Christian  Church,  until  after  the  year  300,  we  hear 
nothing  of  an  organized  monastic  life.  Indeed,  the 
statement  of  Tertullian  about  the  year  200  implies 
that  any  idea  of  withdrawal  from  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  world  was  positively  discouraged  in  the  Christian 
circles  of  his  day.  In  his  "  Apology  "  (chap,  xlii.), 
he  writes :  "  We  are  no  Brahmins  or  Gymnosophists, 
dwellers  in  woods,  and  exiled  from  society.  .  .  .  We 
live  with  you  in  the  world." 

The  account  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  quoted 
by  Eusebius  (H.  E.  vi.  42),  describing  the  fugitive 
Christians  in  the  Decian  persecution  flying  from  the 
cities  of  Egypt  to  the  deserts  and  mountains  about 
the  year  250,  is  simply  an  allusion  to  a  merely 
temporary  withdrawal  from  danger.  The  well- 
known  reference  of  Jerome  to  Paul,  who  lived  as  a 
hermit  in  the  last  half  of  the  third  century,  and  who, 
living  to  a  great  age,  was  visited  by  Antony  a  little 
time  before  his  death  in  A.D.  340,  cannot  be  pressed, 
for  the  whole  story  of  Paul  by   Jerome  is  full  of 
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mythical  incidents,  and  its  "historicity"  was  ques- 
tioned even  in  the  days  of  Jerome ;  still,  the  existence 
of  Paul  and  his  hermit-life  has  probably  some  his- 
torical basis ;  it  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional 
instance.  Indeed,  in  Athanasius's  "  Life  of  Antony  " 
(chap.  3),  in  the  description  of  the  great  Solitary's 
early  life,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  no  monk  at  all 
knew  of  the  distant  desert,  but  that  all  who  wished 
to  give  heed  to  themselves,  practised  the  discipline 
in  solitude  near  their  own  village." 

Antony  at  first  simply  followed  out  this  practice, 
and  only  after  fifteen  years  of  such  a  partial  seclusion 
and  retirement  did  he  betake  himself  to  the  desert, 
where  he  lived  in  a  cave  for  some  twenty  years.  His 
fame  grew,  and  an  ever-increasing  number  of  imi- 
tators came  and  settled  round  his  place  of  retirement ; 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  these  Solitaries, 
and,  coming  out  of  his  cell,  became  director  and 
organizer  of  the  multitude  of  "monks"  that  had 
gradually  grown  up  around  his  cell-cave.  This  took 
place  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  about  A.D.  315-8,  that 
Pachomius,  the  other  great  founder  of  the  monastic 
life,  organized  his  first  monastery  of  coenobites  at 
Tabennisi,  far  to  the  South  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Antony  must  have  been  no  ordinary  man,  for  his 
example  and  enthusiasm  laid  the  foundation-stories 
of  an  institution  which,  as  time  passed  on,  became 
world-wide.  His  early  career  was  interesting,  but  by 
no  means  singular.  His  parents  were  Christians, 
and  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith.  Before 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  found  himself  master  of 
a  considerable  fortune.  One  day  he  heard  read  in 
the  congregation  the  words  which  taught  the  "  perfect 
life,"  "Go  and  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor  .  .  .  and  come  follow  Me."  It  seemed  as  though 
the  wonderful  words  were  spoken  directly  to  him. 
At  once  he  obeyed  the  words  literally,  sold  his 
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possessions,  distributed  them  among  the  poor,  and 
went  forth  for  ever  from  the  society  of  men. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  his  renunciation  it  seems 
that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  "  good  men  " 
living  an  ascetic,  self-denying  life  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  not  altogether  withdrawn  from  society ; 
these  he  used  to  visit  and  stay  with,  in  order  to 
acquire  from  one  the  beautiful  secret  of  his  gracious- 
ness  and  sweetness  of  disposition  ;  from  another,  how 
he  had  subdued  all  angry  feelings  ;  and  that  thus  he 
acquired  gradually  the  various  characteristics  which 
eventually  made  up  that  strangely  lovely  character 
of  the  perfect  ascetic  whose  life  so  charmed  and 
enthralled  the  multitudes  who  by  degrees  gathered 
round  his  lonely  dwelling.  Patience,  industry,  the 
passionate  contemplation  of  God,  the  love  of  study, 
the  power  of  winning  speech,  the  habit  of  continually 
mortifying  the  dying  body  by  fasting,  abstinence 
from  sleep,  entire  self-forgetfulness — all  these  things 
he  learned  from  one  or  other  of  the  "  good  men,"  and 
thus  the  strange,  unique  personality  which  eventually 
swayed  and  influenced  thousands  was  slowly  and 
painfully  built  up.1  "The  bare  recollection  of 
Antony,"  said  Athanasius,  "  was  a  great  accession  of 
help.  Turn  where  we  will  in  the  monastic  literature 
which  has  its  roots  in  Egypt  between  the  years  370 
and  400,  the  lofty  figure  of  Antony  rises  up  in  the 
background  of  the  history.  Whether  in  works  which 
may  claim  to  be  history,  or  in  the  vaguer  traditions 
enshrined  in  the  ■  Apophthegmata  Patrum  '  ('  Sayings 
of  the  Fathers '),  or  in  the  pure  romances,  a  firmly  set 

1  This  action  of  Antony,  related  by  Athanasius  in  the  "  Life,"  was 
imitated  by  many  others  who  desired  instruction  in  the  way  leading  to 
the  "perfect  life."  Thus,  Cassian  and  his  friend  Germanus,  Palla- 
dius,  the  pilgrim  travellers  of  the  "  Historia  Monachorum,"  Sulpicius 
Severus  the  biographer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours — to  take  some  con- 
spicuous examples,  resorted  to  the  cells  of  the  more  famous  ascetics 
and  solitaries  to  hear  from  their  own  lips  the  story  of  the  various  stages 
of  the  "perfect  life." 
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tradition  ever  looks  back  upon  Antony  as  the  in- 
spirer — nay,  even  the  creator — of  that  monastic  system 
which  had,  by  the  year  370,  attained  to  vast  propor- 
tions in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Such  a  tradition  so 
early  and  so  widespread  is  an  historical  fact,  and 
behind  it  must  stand  historical  facts.  To  such 
magnitude  had  his  work  grown — to  such  an  over- 
mastering position  had  he  come  to  occupy  in  the 
monastic  world."  1 

But  it  is  from  the  famous  "  Life  of  St.  Antony  " 
by  Athanasius  of  Alexandria — a  work  which  not  only 
in  the  fourth  century,  but  even  far  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  exercised  so  vast  an  influence — that  we  can 
after  all  best  draw  our  conception  of  the  great  one 
whose  personality  exercised  so  mighty  a  power  over 
his  brother-men.  The  life  in  question  was  the  work 
of  a  very  eminent  and  far-seeing  contemporary  who 
knew  and  loved  the  man,  and  admired  him  with  an 
ungrudging  admiration.  This  biography  of  Athana- 
sius embodies  the  best  spirit  of  early  monasticism. 
It  is  evidently  a  true  picture  drawn  from  the  life.  A 
very  few  quotations  from  Athanasius's  study  on 
Antony  will  vividly  set  before  us  something  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  pioneer-solitary  as  it  appeared 
to  his  friend  and  old  disciple,  the  great  archbishop. 
He  paints  thus  Antony's  flock  of  disciples  gradually 
gathering  round  their  master  : — 

"  When  Antony  spoke  (to  his  disciples)  all  rejoiced  ; 
in  some  the  love  of  virtue  increased,  in  others  care- 
lessness was  thrown  aside,  the  self-conceit  of  others 
was  stopped,  and  all  were  persuaded  to  despise  the 
assaults  of  the  Evil  One, — they  marvelled  at  the  grace 
given  to  Antony.  ...  So  their  (the  disciples')  cells 
were  in  the  mountains,  like  tabernacles  rilled  with 
holy  bands  of  men  who  sang  psalms,  loved  reading, 
fasted,  prayed,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  things  to  come, 

1  Dom.  Butler,  in  the  "Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius,"  "Texts 
and  Studies,"  part  ii.  sect.  17  (Cambridge,  1898). 
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laboured  in  almsgiving,  and  preserved  love  and  har- 
mony one  with  another.  And  truly  it  was  possible, 
as  it  were,  to  behold  a  land  set  by  itself,  filled  with 
piety  and  justice.  For  there  was  neither  the  evil- 
doer nor  the  injured  nor  the  reproaches  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  but  instead  a  multitude  of  ascetics  ;  and 
the  one  purpose  of  them  all  was  to  aim  at  virtue. 
...  So  that  any  one  beholding  the  cells,  and  seeing 
such  good  order  among  the  monks,  would  lift  up  his 
voice  and  say,  'How  godly  are  thy  dwellings,  O 
Jacob,  and  thy  tents,  O  Israel  ...  as  tents  which  the 
Lord  hath  pitched,  and  like  cedars  near  waters.' " l 

In  another  passage  2  descriptive  of  Antony's  teach- 
ing, Athanasius  wrote  :  "  He  gave  grace  to  Antony 
in  speaking,  so  that  he  consoled  many  that  were 
sorrowful,  and  united  those  that  were  at  variance, 
exhorting  all  to  prefer  the  love  of  Christ  before 
everything  that  is  in  the  world.  And  while  he  ex- 
horted and  advised  them  to  remember  the  good 
things  to  come,  and  the  loving-kindness  of  God 
towards  us,  *  who  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  de- 
livered Him  up  for  us  all/  he  persuaded  many  to 
embrace  the  solitary  life. 

"  And  thus  it  happened  in  the  end  that  cells  arose, 
even  in  the  mountains,  and  the  desert  was  colonized 
by  monks  who  came  forth  from  their  own  people, 
and  enrolled  themselves  for  the  citizenship  in  the 
heavens." 

In  another  passage  he  tells  us  "  that  he  was  able 
to  be  of  such  use  to  all,  that  many  soldiers  and  men 
who  had  great  possessions  laid  aside  the  burdens  of 
life,  and  became  monks  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 
...  It  was  indeed  as  if  a  physician  had  been 
given  by  God  to  Egypt — for  who  in  grief  met  Antony, 
and  did  not  return  rejoicing  ?  Who  came  mourning 
for  his  dead,  and  did  not  immediately  put  off  his 
sorrow  ?  Who  came  in  anger  and  was  not  converted 
1  "Vita  St.  Antoni,"  44. 
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to  friendship  ?  What  poor  and  low-spirited  man  met 
him,  who  hearing  him  and  looking  upon  him,  did  not 
despise  wealth  and  console  himself  in  his  poverty  ? 
What  monk  having  been  neglectful,  came  to  him 
and  became  not  all  the  stronger  ?  What  young  man, 
having  come  to  the  mountain  and  seen  Antony,  did 
not  forthwith  deny  himself  pleasure  and  love 
temperance?.  .  .  and  who  came  troubled  with  doubts, 
and  did  not  get  quietness  of  mind  ?  " 1 

His  influence  with  and  power  over  the  highest, 
as  well  as  over  the  poor  Solitaries,  anxious  for  his 
instruction  as  to  the  way  of  the  perfect  life,  hun- 
gering for  his  words  of  immortal  hope  and  serene 
comfort,  was  remarkable.  "  The  fame  of  Antony," 
his  biographer  tells  us,  "came  even  unto  kings,  for 
Constantine  Augustus  (the  Great)  and  his  sons 
Constantine  and  Constans  (subsequently  emperors) 
wrote  letters  to  him  as  to  a  father,  and  begged  an 
answer  from  him." 

Athanasius  goes  on  to  tell  us  how  "  he  was  un- 
willing to  receive  the  (imperial)  letters,  saying  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  write  an  answer  to  such 
things.  But  being  urged  by  the  monks,  because  the 
emperors  were  Christians,  and  lest  they  should  take 
offence  ...  he  wrote  an  answer,  approving  them 
because  they  worshipped  Christ,  and  giving  them 
counsel  in  things  pertaining  to  salvation  ;  bidding 
them  not  to  think  much  of  the  present,  but  rather  to 
remember  the  judgment  that  is  coming,  and  to  know 
that  Christ  alone  was  the  true  and  eternal  King.  He 
begged  them  to  be  merciful,  and  to  give  heed  to 
justice  and  to  the  poor.  And  they,  having  received 
the  answer,  rejoiced."  2 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of  these 
ascetics  of  the  desert  being  consulted  by  the 
autocratic  emperors. 

His  austerities  were  very  terrible  from  our  present 
1  "  Vita  St.  Antoni,"  87.  a  Ibid.,  81. 
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point  of  view.  Yet  they  never  aimed  at  those  ghastly 
self-macerations  and  tortures  which  made  up  the 
ideal  perfect  life  of  anchorets  like  Simeon  the  Stylite 
and  his  school,  or  even  at  those  grim  forms  of  self- 
inflicted  agony  which  we  read  of  later  in  the  lives  of 
the  more  eminent  Celtic  Solitaries  ;  and  his  loving 
biographer  simply  tells  us  of  his  austere  and  rigid  self- 
denial,  but  forbears  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length. 
"  He  planned,"  wrote  Athanasius,  "  to  accustom 
himself  to  an  ever  severer  mode  of  life ;  and  many 
marvelled,  but  he  himself  used  to  bear  the  labour 
easily.  .  .  .  He  kept  vigil  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  often  continued  the  whole  night  without  sleep, 
and  this  not  once  but  often,  to  the  marvel  of  others. 
He  ate  once  a  day,  after  sunset ;  sometimes  only  once 
in  two  days,  and  often  even  only  once  in  four  days. 
His  food  was  bread  and  salt;  his  drink,  water  only. 
Of  flesh  and  wine  it  is  superfluous  even  to  speak, 
since  no  such  thing  was  found  with  the  other  earnest 
men.  A  rush  mat  served  him  to  sleep  upon,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  lay  upon  the  bare  ground.  ..." 

A  passing  reference  is  made  in  the  "  Life "  as  to 
his  personal  appearance  ;  there  was  nothing  com- 
manding in  his  height,  his  biographer  tells  us ;  yet 
in  a  crowd  men  were  at  once  attracted  to  him.  His 
countenance  seemed  to  possess  a  strange  charm,  a 
great  and  wonderful  grace — a  gift,  Athanasius  tells 
us,  from  the  Saviour.  His  expression  was  not  sad  or 
austere,  but  ever  bright  and  cheerful,  for  it  reflected 
the  joy  of  his  soul.  His  dress  consisted  of  the  scanty 
ordinary  garments  worn  by  the  Solitaries  of  the 
Thebaid. 

When  dying,  he  said  to  his  two  dearest  friends, 
who  were  watching  by  his  side  :  "  Divide  my  gar- 
ments ;  to  Athanasius  the  Bishop  give  one  sheepskin, 
and  the  garment  whereon  I  am  lying,  which  he  him- 
self gave  me  new,  but  which  with  me  has  grown  old. 
To  Serapion  the  Bishop  give  the  other  sheepskin, 
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and  keep  the  hair  garment  yourselves."  The  great 
saint,  humble-minded  though  he  was,  guessed  how 
precious  would  be  his  poor  sheepskins.  He  was 
right,  for  Athanasius  adds  how  "  each  of  those  who 
received  the  sheepskin  of  the  blessed  Antony  and 
the  garments  worn  by  him,  guards  it  as  a  precious 
treasure — for  even  to  look  on  them  is  as  it  were  to 
behold  Antony." x 

The  illustrious  bishop  and  theologian  who  has 
given  us  the  "Life,"  closes  his  memoir  of  Antony 
with  a  few  simple  words,  telling  us  that  the  fame  of 
"  the  man  who  abode  hidden  in  the  mountain  was 
noised  abroad  in  all  lands,  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  in 
Rome  and  Africa." 

In  the  life  of  Antony  by  his  friend  Athanasius 
we  find  depicted  the  various  stages  of  early  monas- 
ticism.  (i)  The  few  "  good  men  living  as  ascetics 
in  towns  and  villages,  from  each  of  whom  Antony 
learned  one  or  more  of  the  secrets  which  make 
up  the  perfect  life  aimed  at  by  the  Solitaries. 
(2)  Solitary  monachism  in  the  desert  quite  removed 
from  all  human  society.  (3)  The  formation  of  clusters 
of  cells  centering  round  some  loved  and  admired 
leader,  like  Antony  became  as  his  fame  increased. 

The  great  father  of  ascetics  appeared  at  the 
moment  most  favourable  for  the  acceptance  and 
wonderfully  rapid  spread  of  the  tenets  of  the  strange 
new  life  which  he  taught  and  urged  upon  those  who 
longed  to  be  in  good  earnest  "  men  of  God." 

Cassian,  in  his  "Institutes"  (book  ii.  5),  speaking 
of  "the  time  when  the  perfection  of  the  Primitive 

1  Cardinal  Newman's  words  of  appreciation  of  the  "Antony"  as 
pictured  in  the  "Life  "  are  interesting  :  "His  (Anthony's)  doctrine  surely 
was  pure  and  unimpeachable ;  and  his  temper  is  high  and  heavenly ; 
without  cowardice,  without  gloom,  without  formality,  without  seJf- 
complacency.  Superstition  is  abject  and  crouching;  it  is  full  of 
thoughts  of  guilt ;  it  distrusts  God,  and  dreads  the  powers  of  evil. 
Antony,  at  least,  has  nothing  of  this,  being  full  of  holy  confidence, 
divine  peace,  and  cheerfulness,  be  he  (as  some  men  judge)  ever  so  much 
an  enthusiast."— "The  Church  of  the  Fathers." 
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Church  remained  unbroken,  and  was  still  preserved 
fresh  in  the  memory  by  their  followers  and  successors," 
well  and  tersely  sums  up  the  reasons  which  led  men 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  everyday  life  of  the 
ordinary  professing  Christian,  and  goes  on  to  say, 
"  when  the  faith  of  the  few  had  not  yet  grown  hike- 
warm  by  being  dispersed  among  the  many" 

We  would  slightly  expand  Cassian's  deep  thought 
here.  In  that  first  period,  roughly,  extending  over 
two  and  a  half  centuries,  the  life  of  a  Christian  in  a 
pagan  city  was  ever  harassed  by  constant  anxieties, 
sometimes  by  ill-treatment,  by  suspicion,  by  various 
and  painful  disabilities  ;  not  unfrequently  by  cruel 
persecutions,  which  culminated  on  many  occasions  in 
ruin,  torture,  and  even  in  an  agonizing  death.  The 
ideal  of  the  worshipper  of  Jesus  all  through  this 
early  period  was  to  live  in  the  world,  bearing  his  part 
in  its  struggle  and  effort,  but  keeping  himself  all  the 
while  separate  from  its  corruption  and  idolatry,  thus 
bearing  his  quiet — if  need  arose  his  public — witness  to 
the  faith  he  professed,  ever  ready  to  endure  the  loss 
of  anything,  even  of  dear  life,  for  the  Name's  sake. 

In  those  days  of  stern  trial  and  danger,  to  seek 
the  solitude,  the  comparative  safety  of  the  desert 
would  have  seemed  to  the  Christian  a  shirking  of 
the  inescapable  duty  imposed  upon  the  Christian 
of  "witnessing,"  in  private  and  in  public,  a  bravely 
patient  confession  of  the  religion  of  the  Crucified. 

But,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  all  was 
changed ;  the  name  of  Christian  no  longer  branded 
the  one  who'assumed  it,  as  an  enemy  of  the  established 
state  of  things,  as  one  who  was  a  danger  to  the  great 
pagan  empire.  The  emperor,  his  ministers,  and  his 
court  were  Christian ;  the  stream  of  paganism,  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  his  subsequent 
rapid  rise  to  supreme  power,  flowed  into  the  stream 
of  Christianity,  and  alas  !  more  or  less  polluted  it. 
Society  generally  became  Christian — at  least  in  name 
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— but  the  heart  and  mind  of  many  remained  largely 
pagan.  The  old  conditions  of  strictness  and  severity 
of  life  existed  no  longer.  The  salt  which  had  salted 
the  company  of  believers  in  "  the  Name,"  after  the 
days  of  persecution  were  past,  had  lost  its  savour, 
and  some  earnest  men  and  women,  heart-sick  as  they 
watched  the  growing  corruption  of  the  now  vast 
Christian  society — heart-sick  as  they  saw  the  rapid 
degeneration  of  Christian  life  which  was  so  sadly 
manifest  after  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  fled  from 
the  easy-living,  time-serving  society  of  the  empire, 
now  nominally  Christian,  and  sought  and  found  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  desert  a  refuge  where  a  more 
pure,  more  saintly  life  might  be  led,  where  no 
temptations  were  ever  present  to  lure  the  soul  from 
the  narrow  path  leading  to  the  true  life. 

In  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
peace,  and,  a  little  later,  the  triumph  of  the  Church, 
the  numbers  of  Christians  who  separated  themselves 
from  their  fellows  and  sought  to  live  a  life  closer 
to  God  than  that  lived  by  the  multitudes  who  now 
professed  themselves  Christian,  were  undoubtedly 
considerable,  and  included  in  their  ranks  many  of 
the  most  earnest  and  devout  among  the  believers  in 
Jesus.  Writers  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  sudden  and  extraordinarily  rapid  progress  of 
the  "  monastic  movement  "  at  this  period  —  this 
"  epidemic  of  asceticism,"  as  it  has  been  termed  ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  reasons  above 
sketched  were  at  the  foundation  of  the  great  "  with- 
drawal " — were  the  real  cause  of  many  retiring  from 
a  world  which,  by  generally  adopting,  had  in  some 
measure  spoiled  and  adulterated  Christianity  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  more  earnest  and  devout  accepted 
the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  Christianity  of  the 
empire  of  the  fourth  century  was  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  religion  professed  by  the  men  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  Decius  and  Diocletian. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SOLITARIES  AND    THE   COENOBITES 

TWO  schools  of  monachism  sprang  up  in  Egypt 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  which 
were  virtually  the  parent-schools  of  the  new  important 
system  of  seclusion  and  renunciation. 

A. — The  first  of  these,  the  eremitical,  or  the  semi- 
eremitical — the  school  of  the  Solitaries,  who  first  in 
considerable  numbers  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antony's  cell — soon  spread  over  the  deserts  of 
Nitria  and  Scete  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  numbers  of 
these  Solitaries  are  variously  and  somewhat  vaguely 
stated  ;  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Palladius, 
who  spent  some  ten  years  among  them,  gives  the 
number  of  the  Nitrian  monks  as  5000.  St.  Jerome 
more  generally  speaks  of  "thousands."  It  seems 
probable  that  the  number  5000  given  by  Palladius 
only  referred  to  the  Nitrian  ascetics,  without  reckoning 
the  dwellers  in  Scete  and  in  the  yet  more  remote 
district  of  the  "  Cells." 

These  Solitaries,  who  more  or  less  followed  the 
way  of  life  of  the  great  master  Antony,  and  subse- 
quently modelled  their  lives  after  the  example  of 
famous  eremites,  or  Solitaries,  who  were  mostly 
spiritual  children  of  Antony,  had  no  fixed  Rule. 
Each  monk  lived  alone,  or  with  one  or  two  com- 
panions, in  a  little  cell,  or  dwelling,  roughly  built. 
Only  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  did  a  number  of 
these  monks  meet  together  in  a  church,  which  was 
erected   in  the  centre  of  the  little  cells  :   on  other 
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days  they  prayed  and  said  their  service  alone,  or 
three  or  four  together  ;  and  Palladius  tells  us  how  in 
the  evening  one  might  stand  and  hear  the  psalms 
and  hymns  arising  from  all  the  cells  around  and 
"  believe  one's  self  to  be  in  Paradise." 

Having  no  fixed  rule  of  life,  these  early  hermits 
were  independent,  and  each  framed  for  himself  such 
a  rule  as  he  found  best  fitted  for  the  development 
of  a  life  of  spiritual  communion  and  abstraction  from 
all  worldly  thoughts  and  cares.  They  were  more 
or  less  governed  and  influenced  by  the  older  and 
more  famous  ascetics,  who  were  considered  to  have 
advanced  far  along  "the  perfect  way  of  life  " — by  such 
Solitaries  whom  Palladius  speaks  of,  and  Cassian 
visited  and  talked  to,  and  whose  instructions,  whose 
views  and  ideals,  are  so  vividly  reported  in  his 
"Conferences,"  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  greater 
detail  in  another  chapter. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Antony,1  and  other  Rules  of  a 
similar  character,  although  they  are  compilations  of 
a  somewhat  later  date,  give  us  a  fair  picture  of  the 
mode  of  life  led  by  the  early  Solitaries.  The  day 
was  divided  between  manual  labour,  reading,  and 
prayer,  "  ora  et  lege  perpetue  ; "  even  when  going  to 
draw  water  the  monk  is  to  be  reading.  The  Psalms 
are  especially  to  occupy  him  in  his  meditations.  The 
appointed  hours  of  prayer  are  to  be  observed.  Before 
going  to  rest,  two  hours  are  to  be  devoted  to  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  Midnight  must  find  the  Solitary 
watching  and  praying.  Prayer  is  to  be  made  standing. 
Food  is  never  to  be  tasted  before  the  ninth  hour, 
save  on  Saturday  and  Sunday ;  only  one  meal  is 
allowed  daily ;  a  little  wine  is  allowed.  (This  last 
Rule  was  evidently  a  relaxation  of  the  older  practice 
among  the  solitaries.)     Meat  is  strictly  forbidden. 

1  The  Rule  of  St.  Antony  has  lately  been  carefully  studied.  It  is 
made  up  largely  out  of  the  "Life  of  Antony"  by  Athanasius,  out  of 
the  "Sayings"  ("  Apophthegmata"),  and  other  ancient  documents. 
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Wednesday  and  Friday  are  to  be  kept  as  strict  fasts. 
Absolute  solitude  is  to  be  observed.  The  monk  must 
live  alone,  pray  alone  (save  at  the  appointed  hours), 
walk  alone \  sleep  alone.  If  any  one  knocks  at  his 
cell  he  is  to  be  received  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 
No  useless  questions  are  to  be  put  to  the  visitor ;  he 
is  to  be  asked  to  pray,  and  a  book  is  to  be  given  to 
him  to  read.  If  the  stranger-friend  be  tired,  water 
is  to  be  given  him  for  his  feet.  If  his  clothes  are 
ragged,  they  are  to  be  mended ;  if  dirty,  washed. 
Idleness  is  to  be  avoided  as  the  greatest  of  dangers  ; 
the  monk  must  force  himself  to  work,  even  against 
his  will.  The  utmost  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  others ; 
for  instance,  none  should  spit  or  gape  in  another's 
presence.  The  sick  and  infirm  are  to  be  visited,  and 
their  water-vessels  filled.  A  monk  should  never 
laugh ;  his  countenance  should  be  sad  as  one  that 
mourns  for  his  sins — save  when  others  visit  him, 
when  he  is  to  show  a  bright  and  cheerful  face.1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  entirely  solitary  or 
the  semi-solitary  life  as  practised  during  the  fourth 
century  in  the  Nitrian,  Scetic,  and  in  the  yet  more 
remote  Desert  of  the  Cells  (Cellia)  of  Lower  Egypt, 
produced  saintly  men  eminent  for  their  piety — mystics 
higher  and  purer  perhaps  than  have  come  out  of  any 
other  earthly  school  of  thought. 

The  "  Conferences"  of  Cassian,  with  certain  of  the 
leading  ascetics  of  Lower  Egypt  who  lived  in  the  later 
years  of  the  fourth  century,  which  we  are  about 
shortly  to  examine,  will  show  us  something  of  the 
inner  life  and  teaching  of  these  men.  It  will  be  seen 
how  beautiful,  how  deeply  spiritual,  was  much  of  their 
teaching,  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  lives  led  by 
the  imitators  and  followers  of  Antony. 

All  this  is  undeniable,  but  the  grave  dangers  of 

1  The  Rules  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  are  termed 
the  Rules  of  St.  Antony,  and  of  Isaiah,  a  Syrian  abbot.  They  are 
printed  in  the  "  Codex  Regalarum  "  of  Holstenius. 
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this  strange  life  must  be  taken  into  account.  Each 
of  these  men  laboured  for  his  own  personal  advance 
in  virtue ;  Solitary  vied  with  Solitary  in  ascetical 
exercises  and  austerities,  in  fasts,  in  prayers,  in  vigils. 
A  favourite  name  which  used  to  describe  a  prominent 
eremite  in  those  days  was  "a  great  athlete."  They 
loved,  as  it  has  been  graphically  described,  "  to  make 
a  record  in  austerities,  and  to  contend  with  one 
another  in  mortification,  and  they  would  freely  boast 
of  their  spiritual  achievements.  Palladius,  in  his 
Lausiacan  History,  well  illustrates  this  strange  spirit 
of  rivalry  in  mortifications,  when  he  writes  of  Maca- 
rius  of  Alexandria,  "if  he  ever  heard  of  any  one 
having  performed  a  new  work  of  asceticism,  he  was 
all  on  fire  to  do  the  same."  For  instance,  if  Macarius 
learned  that  another  Solitary  ate  nothing  but  one 
pound  of  bread  a  day,  then  for  three  years  he  would 
only  eat  each  day  what  he  could  extract  through 
the  narrow  neck  of  a  jar.  Did  he  hear  that  in 
the  Tabennisi  monastery  during  Lent  nothing 
cooked  by  fire  was  eaten,  he  did  the  same  for  seven 
years. 

B. — All  this  led  to  great  extravagances,  to  singular 
and  useless  eccentricities,  not  unfrequently  to  wild 
fierce  fanaticism,  which  frequently  ended  in  disorder 
and  lawlessness.  It  was  to  remedy  this  that  Pacho- 
mius,  a  contemporary  of  Antony,  devised  his  coeno- 
bitic1  monastic  system  of  the  life  which  was  to  be 
led  in  a  community,  and  put  out  his  Rules  ;  and 
very  shortly  after,  long  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  great  Basil  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia 
followed  Pachomius  in  his  efforts  to  introduce  into 
the  new  life  of  self-denial  and  mortification  which 
was  winning  so  large  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  men,  a 
spirit  of  order,  obedience,  and  regularity,  a  spirit 
which,  while  preserving  the  great  features  of  the 
lives  led  by  the  early  Solitaries,  guarded  against  the 

1  Cenobite>  one  living  in  a  community. 
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obvious  dangers  which  necessarily  beset  those  lonely 
seekers  after  the  perfect  life,  who  were  bound  by  no 
Rule.1 

Pachomius,  the  founder  in  Egypt  of  the  coenobitic 
system,  in  which  the  ascetics  lived  a  common  instead 
of  a  solitary  life,  was  a  contemporary  of  Antony. 
His  parents  were  pagans,  and  his  earlier  life  was 
spent  in  the  military  service  of  the  state.  It  is  said 
that  his  conversion  was  owing  to  his  admiration  of 
the  charity  and  kindness  of  certain  Christians  with 
whom  during  his  career  as  a  soldier  he  was  brought 
in  contact.  He  was  trained  in  the  ascetic  life  by  a 
hermit  named  Palaemon,  with  whom  he  spent  several 
years  practising  the  most  rigid  austerities  ;  his  food 
being  limited  to  bread  and  a  little  salt ;  scarcely 
sleeping,  his  couch  at  night  being  bare  boards.  Living 
this  life  of  the  sternest  self-mortification,  an  inner 
voice  constantly  bade  him  to  do  something  more 
than  prepare  himself  alone  for  the  perfect  life,  for 
there  were  others  in  the  world  whom  he  could  help. 
His  teacher  Palaemon — so  runs  the  probably  true 
story — counselled  him  to  listen  to  this  inward  monitor. 
Pachomius  then  set  himself  to  devise  a  system  in 
which  men  might  live  together  the  most  austere  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  Solitary.  The  foundation  of  the  monastery  of 
Tabennisi  near  Tentyra  in  Upper  Egypt,  where 
ascetics  might  live  a  common  life  together,  was  the 
outcome  of  Pachomius's  meditations. 

With  amazing  rapidity  the  institute  devised  by 
Pachomius  spread.  Tabennisi,  the  first  monastery, 
was  founded  somewhere  about  the  year  315,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  founder's  death,  circa  A.D.  345,  there 
were  eight  monasteries  in  existence,  containing  several 

1  De  Broglie  ("l'£glise  et  ^Empire, "  part  ii.  chap,  ii.)  well 
summarises  this  danger :  "  A  cote  du  culte  fixe  et  hierarchique,  on 
courait  risque  de  voir  ainsi  s'etablir  un  mysticizme  bizarre,  abandonne 
aux  ecarts  de  l'imagination  individuelle." 
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hundred  monks  following  the  rule  of  life  originally 
devised  by  him. 

Pachomius  was  no  ordinary  man ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who,  after  he  had  become  a  Christian,  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  and  somewhat  lax  way 
of  life  followed  by  the  crowds  of  Roman  subjects, 
many  of  whom  had  perhaps  somewhat  hastily  adopted 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  in  the  course  of  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  fourth  century ;  nor  was  he  satisfied 
with  the  stern  and  lonely  asceticism  taught  him  by  the 
hermit  Palaemon,  under  whose  training  he  placed 
himself  after  his  conversion.  Gifted  with  rare  powers 
of  organization,  he  devised  a  way  of  life  in  which  the 
seekers  after  God  might  be  guided,  encouraged, 
restrained  if  necessary,  from  exaggerated  phases  of 
austerity — might  work  for  others,  help  others  in  a 
way  the  first  Solitaries  had  scarcely  dreamed  of. 
They  might  aim,  so  thought  Pachomius,  at  winning 
their  own  salvation,  but  they  must  remember  in  the 
world  around  them  were  countless  ones,  poor  suffering 
men  and  women  ;  many  sick  with  soul-hunger,  not  a 
few  destitute  and  helpless. 

So  Pachomius  planned  and  organized  his  famous 
monastic  institute — coenobitic  monasticism,  as  it  is 
termed.  It  had  a  strange,  wonderful  success,  the 
ascetic  ideal  of  Antony,  as  we  have  already  described, 
was  successful,  even  popular,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
because  it  supplied  an  urgent  want  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  age  of  the  Church's  triumph.  So  the 
"  revised  "  asceticism  of  Pachomius  had,  too,  a  rapid, 
undreamed-of  success  because  it  also  satisfied  a 
need  ;  it  was  a  something  more  practical,  more  help- 
ful to  the  great  world  outside,  than  the  somewhat 
self-centred  asceticism  of  the  solitaries.  Pachomius 
saw  this  need.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time  his 
monasticism  assumed  the  shape  of  a  fully  organized 
congregation  or  order.  In  less  than  thirty  years 
(that  is,  before  A,D.  345)   several  monasteries  had 
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arisen  in  Upper  Egypt,  inhabited  by  many  hundred 
monks.  After  345,  the  congregations  of  Pachomius, 
though  the  great  founder  had  passed  away,  continued 
to  grow  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  hundreds  of 
monks,  before  the  century  had  run  its  course,  had 
become  thousands. 

Roughly,  this  was  its  constitution  :  In  each  monas- 
tery there  were  a  number  of  separate  houses,  each  con- 
taining some  thirty  or  forty  inmates,  generally  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  trades — one  house  being  devoted  to 
"  fullers,"  another  to  carpenters,  another  to  weavers  of 
mats  and  suchlike,  another  to  bakers,  another  house  had 
the  charge  of  the  camels  belonging  to  the  monastery  ; 
work  and  food  were  apportioned  to  each  according 
to  his  physical  strength  and  ability.  One  common 
meal  was  set  out  after  midday.  In  the  eventide 
another  meal  was  provided.  The  ordinary  food  for 
the  most  part  consisted  of  bread,  olives,  a  little  oil, 
vegetables  and  herbs,  often  uncooked,  fish  dried  and 
salted,  often  uncooked ;  meat  was  only  allowed  to 
the  sick  and  the  aged.  Strict  silence  at  meal-times 
was  rigidly  enforced.  Some  ate  only  once  a  day, 
some  partook  only  of  one  frugal  dish,  some  limited 
themselves  to  bread  only.  If  a  monk  preferred 
solitude  he  was  allowed  bread  and  salt  in  his  cell. 
Rigid  fasting,  austere  abstinence,  was  allowed, 
but  not  enjoined.  The  Rule  of  Pachomius  said, 
"  Allow  them  either  to  eat  or  fast."  The  system 
sanctioned  voluntaryism  ;  the  life  might,  if  the  monk 
pleased,  be  very  hard.  There  were  many  officers  to 
watch  the  life  and  the  work,  and  implicit  obedience 
was  required.  A  stern  and  rigid  discipline  was  en- 
forced. The  earnings  of  the  monks  in  the  various 
trades,  when  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  community 
had  been  discharged,  were  all  given  to  the  poor. 
The  clothing  allowed  was  scanty.  Two  tunics  of 
linen,  a  long  cape  of  white  goatskin  by  way  of  an 
upper  garment,  which  was  never  to  be  laid  aside 
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even  at  night,  shoes,  a  girdle  and  a  staff,  made  up 
their  poor  wardrobe.  They  slept  on  a  mat  without 
a  pillow.  All  speaking,  save  at  appointed  times,  was 
strictly  forbidden.  The  greatest  care  was  to  be 
observed  against  wandering  thoughts ;  they  were 
bidden  constantly  to  meditate  on  a  portion  of  Holy 
Scripture.  They  assembled  twice  daily  for  common 
prayer,  and  met  for  Holy  Communion  on  Sundays, 
possibly  on  Saturdays  also,  but  this  last  meeting  is 
uncertain. 

Special  care  was  given  to  the  sick  and  ailing  of 
the  community,  and  large  relaxations  of  the  Rule 
were  permitted  in  the  event  of  a  monk  being  sick. 
A  guest-house  (xenodochium)  was  provided,  where 
travellers,  and  all  who  claimed  hospitality,  were 
courteously  entertained. 

The  Rule  provided  for  study :  a  certain  portion 
of  the  day  was  set  apart  for  reading.  Each  monk 
was  required  to  commit  to  memory  the  Psalter,  and 
at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  New  Testament. 
All  were  expected  to  read  fluently.  Instruction  was 
given  to  the  ignorant — "etiam  invitus  legere  com- 
pelletur." 

A  similar  institution  for  nuns  was  founded  by 
the  sister  of  Pachomius,  but  the  nunnery,  although 
markedly  successful,  never  attained  to  the  enormous 
numbers  of  the  monastery.  The  nunnery  was  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  a  visitor  appointed  by  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Order. 

The  coenobitic  institution  of  Pachomius,  which  had 
such  extraordinary  success  in  Upper  Egypt,  rapidly 
spread  into  countries  more  or  less  distant.  Ammon 
established  it  in  the  Nitrian  Desert  in  Lower  Egypt, 
Hilarion  brought  it  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  Eusta- 
thius  of  Sebaste  into  Armenia,  Ephrem  the  Syrian 
into  Mesopotamia.  The  Rule  of  Pachomius  was 
largely  adopted.  It  became  the  basis  of  the  Rule 
followed    at    Lerins    and    the    group   of   monastic 
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communities  in  South  Gaul.  It  largely  influenced  the 
Rule  and  customs  of  the  Celtic  monastics ;  the 
number  of  persons  who  joined  the  monastic  armies, 
although  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated  by  Jerome 
and  other  writers,  was  no  doubt  enormous.  In  Egypt, 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  for  instance,  we  read  of 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  monks,  of  whom 
three-fourths  were  men. 

Basil  of  Caesarea. 
His  Ride. 

C. — As  the  fourth  century  advanced,  and  the 
enormous  popularity  of  monasticism  among  all  classes 
and  orders  in  many  lands  kept  multiplying  the  number 
of  monastics,  the  dangers  and  abuses  peculiar  to 
this  new  way  of  life  among  Christians  became  sadly 
manifest.  Pachomius,  the  first  eminent  founder  and 
reformer,  passed  away  shortly  before  the  middle  of 
the  century.  But  another  founder  and  reformer  at 
once  arose  and  took  his  place — Basil,  often  termed 
"  the  Great,"  takes  rank  among  the  eminent  Church- 
men of  the  age.  Well-born  and  highly  educated,  a 
distinguished  theologian  and  an  eloquent  orator,  he 
became  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  and  the 
foremost  prelate  in  the  course  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  fourth  century. 

Basil  was  an  ardent  ascetic,  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  austerities,  practised  from  his  youth,  and  his  cease- 
less, restless,  work-filled  life,  prematurely  cut  short 
his  brilliant  useful  career.  But  he  lived  long  enough 
to  carry  out  his  far-reaching  plan  of  monastic  reforms. 

Basil,  in  common  with  well-nigh  all  the  leading 
Churchmen  of  his  age,  was  passionately  attached  to 
the  monastic  ideal.  In  common  with  Athanasius, 
Martin  of  Tours,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Ambrose  of  Milan,  Chrysostom,  and  Au- 
gustine (the  two  last  named  living  a  very  few  years 
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later),  the  great  Asiatic  Bishop  Basil  considered  that 
in  monasticism  the  Church  of  Christ  possessed  an 
instrument  of  vast  power;  believed  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  monastic  system  lay  the  best  hopes 
of  the  future  of  Christianity. 

In  his  early  life  Basil  had  visited  Egypt,  the 
cradle  of  the  system,  had  conversed  with  the  leading 
solitaries,  whom  he  admired  with  an  ungrudging 
admiration,  had  examined  the  wise  organization  of 
Pachomius,  and  had  studied  the  working  of  his 
famous  group  of  communities  in  Tabennisi  and  its 
daughter  houses  ;  and  when  eventually  he  became 
a  great  power,  and  an  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  he  set  himself  to  organize  Asian 
monasticism  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Pachomius. 

His  plan  and  reform  was  gradually  adopted 
throughout  the  East,  and  it  is  very  largely  to  Basil 
that  the  prevalence  of  coenobitic  monasticism  finally 
was  owing. 

Basil  felt  that  the  solitary  life,  as  led  by  the  first 
ascetics,  was  a  striking  and  even  a  beautiful  ideal, 
but  as  the  number  of  monastics  multiplied,  he  felt 
that  the  dangers  incident  to  the  solitary  life  were 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  special  benefits  and  advan- 
tages which  such  a  life  conferred  on  the  Church  at 
large. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  spirit  which  actuated 
Antony  and  his  eminent  disciples  was  introduced 
into  his  coenobitic  establishments.  The  devoted 
piety,  the  constant  and  fervent  prayer,  the  entire 
self-surrender,  the  rigidly  austere  life — these  things 
must  still  be  aimed  at  in  the  communities  of  monks 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  as  they  had  been  struggled 
after  in  the  cells  of  Nitria  and  Scete  ;  but  other 
ideals  as  well  must  be  introduced  into  the  monastic 
communities  of  the  future.  Without  absolutely  con- 
demning the  "  solitary  "  system,  which  Basil  felt  had 
produced  not  a  few  saintly  men,  whose  examples  and 
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teaching  had  set  a  new  and  loftier  standard  of  living 
before  the  Church  and  the  world,  he  has  left  on  record 
his  deliberate  opinion  that  of  the  two  systems  the 
coenobitic  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  solitary,  or  the 
eremitical,  and  that  emphatically  the  dwelling  to- 
gether in  a  community  must  be  the  form  adopted  by 
the  monasticism  of  the  future. 

His  Rule,  contained  in  a  series  of  works  known 
as  the  "  Ascetica,"  x  is  eminently  practical.  The  great 
bishop's  Rules  are  something  more  than  a  complete 
scheme  of  regulations  adapted  for  a  religious  com- 
munity ;  they  include  a  treatise  and  study  upon  the 
general  principles  of  monasticism,  according  to  his 
conception  of  the  institution.  The  thought  that 
underlies  that  conception  is  obedience — implicit  re- 
verence for  all  lawfully  constituted  authority.  He 
tells  us  that  ever  present  in  his  mind  was  the  text, 
u  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel  "  (Judges 
xviii.  i),  and  how  he  felt  that  the  terrible  state  of 
things  which  then  existed  among  the  chosen  people 
was  owing  to  the  prevailing  anarchy  among  them. 
Monasticism,  he  feared,  was  fast  drifting  into  a  similar 
condition  of  confusion.  There  was  no  authority  to 
control,  no  fixed  rule  of  life  to  guide  the  vast  army 
of  monastics,  increasing  day  by  day.  A  monastery, 
it  seemed  to  him,  should  resemble  a  hive  of  bees 
working  in  harmony,  producing  stores  of  honey,  all 
obedient  to  a  fixed  authority  and  order. 

To  Basil,  the  selfish  end  of  life,  the  working  for 
his  own  salvation,  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  Solitary, 
was  something  shocking ;  he  called  to  mind  the 
Apostle's  words  when  he  longed  to  be  "made  all 

1  The  " Ascetica"  consists  of  three  considerable  treatises,  forming 
together  the  complete  "Monastic  Code."  The  treatises  are  termed 
The  Small  Rules ;  The  Great  Rules,  and  the  Monastic  Constitutions. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  much  of  Basil's  Rule  was  modelled  or 
even  copied  from  the  Rule  composed  by  Eustathius,  Bishop  of  Sebaste 
in  Pontus,  who  at  one  period  of  his  life  was  the  dear  friend  and  follower 
f  Basil,  but  subsequently  became  his  deadly  foe. 
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things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all  means  save 
some"  (i  Cor.  ix.  22).  He  felt  that  the  beautiful 
altruism  of  Christ  and  His  servant  Paul  was  con- 
spicuously absent  from  the  Solitary's  ideal.  When 
the  Saviour  desired  to  give  His  own  an  example 
of  perfect  love  and  humility,  He  took  a  towel, 
and  girding  Himself,  proceeded  to  wash  His 
disciples'  feet.  "  O  Solitary,"  he  went  on  to  ask, 
"  whose  feet  can  you  wash  ;  of  whom  can  you  be  the 
servant  ?  " 

Basil,  again,  took  a  novel  view  of  that  exaggerated 
fasting  which  ever  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
self-imposed  austerities  of  the  monk  and  hermit.  No 
fasting  ought  to  be  practised,  said  that  wise  reformer, 
which  so  weakened  the  body  and  clouded  the  mind 
as  to  impair  the  power  of  working  ;  for  work  he  con- 
sidered a  most  important  element  in  the  life  of  a  true 
monk.  If  the  body  was  unnaturally  weakened  through 
immoderate  excess  of  austerity,  work  would  become 
impossible.1 

In  view  of  the  ever-growing  popularity  of  the 
ascetic  life,  Basil's  warnings  against  lightly  under- 
taking a  life  of  poverty  and  self-sacrifice  are  impor- 
tant, and  throw  much  light  on  the  strange  revulsion 
of  feeling  which  prompted  so  many  to  give  up  the 
world  as  the  fourth  century  advanced.  "  Very  happy 
indeed,"  he  wrote,  "  is  he  who  makes  the  great  renun- 
ciation, but  he  must  think  well  and  practise  himself 
carefully  in  the  austere  life,  which,  after  all,  is  a  hard 
life,  before  he  takes  the  final  step  ;  for  should  he  take 
it  and  afterwards  repent  it,  grave  will  be  the  harm 
which  such  a  backsliding  will  occasion  not  only  to 

1  These  wise  warnings  against  immoderate  fasting  and  austerities, 
which  could  not  fail  to  enfeeble  the  bodily  or  dull  the  mental  powers, 
have  offended  some,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise  of  the  great  scholar-bishop  in 
which  these  directions  are  found ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise 
in  question  is  absolutely  undoubted.  Several  passages  in  the  M  Great 
and  Little  Rules  "  contain  the  teaching  in  question. 
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his  own  soul,  but  also  to  the  souls  of  many  still  in 
the  world." 

Some  writers  on  the  monastic  life  consider  that 
Basil's  Rule  introduced  modifications  into  the  Rule 
of  Pachomius,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  made 
it  more  possible  for  men  and  women  to  make  the 
great  renunciation.  The  life  which  his  Rule  sanc- 
tioned was  a  more  practical  way  of  living,  more 
helpful  to  other  men,  but  his  ideal  was  quite  as  lofty 
a  one  as  was  Antony's  or  Pachomius's.  To  his  dear 
friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  he  explained  what  he 
thought  the  life  of  a  true  monk  should  be  ;  he  dwelt 
upon  the  coarse  garments,  the  broken  sleep,  the  one 
meal  a  day,  consisting  of  bread,  vegetables,  and  water; 
on  study,  especially  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  on  labour ; 
on  constant  prayer  ;  on  earnest  solicitude  for  the 
salvation  of  his  brother-men ;  on  tender  care  for  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  All  these 
things — we  surely  gather  from  Basil's  writings — must 
enter  into  the  daily  existence  of  the  true  monastic. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Basil,  his  Rule  was  very 
generally  adopted  by  monks  in  the  East.  It  has 
endured,  and  has  continued  as  the  general  Rule  of 
monasticism  throughout  Asia  and  all  the  countries 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  or  Oriental  Christianity. 
The  "solitary"  life,  discouraged  by  the  eminent 
reformer,  became  less  and  less  in  vogue,  although  we 
still  hear  of  it  in  more  or  less  striking  examples — 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  "  Pillar  "  saints,  the  first  of 
whom,  Simeon,  surnamed  Stylites,  spent  some  thirty 
summers  and  winters  (A.D.  430-59)  on  a  pillar  or 
narrow  platform  about  sixty  feet  in  height  engaged  in 
perpetual  adoration.  Of  this  strange  ascetic,  Evagrius, 
the  Church  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  writes : 
"When  Simeon,  that  angel  upon  earth,  that  citizen 
in  the  flesh,  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  had  devised 
his  strange  and  hitherto  unknown  walk"  .  .  .  The 
counsel  of  Simeon  Stylites  was  sought  by  emperors, 
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bishops,  statesmen,  by  pilgrims  from  distant  lands  ; 
and  though  modern  thought  pitilessly  condemns  such 
examples  of  measureless  austerity,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  numbers  of  Arabian  and  other  nomadic  bar- 
barians were  brought  to  Christianity  by  the  sight  of 
this  exhibition  of  self-sacrifice. 

The  strange  form  of  the  ascetic  life  introduced  by 
Simeon  found  a  certain  number  of  imitators  ;  but  the 
"  Pillar  "  saints,  after  about  a  century  from  the  death 
of  the  famous  Simeon,  were  no  more  heard  of.  In 
the  East  the  coenobitic  form  of  monasticism,  the 
dwelling  together  in  communities  large  or  small, 
with  a  general  acceptance  of  the  Rule  of  Basil,  may 
be  said  to  have  gradually  superseded,  save  in  excep- 
tional instances,  the  solitary  form  of  monasticism. 
Speaking  generally,  from  Basil's  time  onwards,  there 
were  no  solitaries  in  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  ;  they  were  confined  to  Meso- 
potamia and  to  some  districts  in  Syria. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A. —  WESTERN  MONASTICISM 

IN  the  West,  the  monastic  idea  was  first  introduced 
into  Rome  and  Italy  by  Athanasius  during  the 
period  of  his  exile,  A.D.,  340-42.  Save  in  the  few 
details  of  the  semi-monastic  life  introduced  into  some 
of  the  great  houses  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  con- 
tained in  the  "Letters  of  Jerome,"  A.D.  382-85,  and  a 
striking  reference  in  the  "  Confessions  of  Augustine," 
we  possess  but  scanty  information  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  institution  in  Italy.  One  fact,  however, 
is  clear — primitive  Italian  monachism  was  modelled 
largely  on  the  Egyptian  models.  There  were,  we 
know,  communities  of  monks  and  Solitaries  in  Italy 
as  early  as  A.D.  380,  probably  earlier  ;  the  "  Life  of 
Antony  "  by  Athanasius  was  translated  into  Latin, 
and  became  the  great  manual  of  the  monastic 
ideal.  Rufinus  translated  into  Latin  an  abridgement 
of  St.  Basil's  Rules,  and  St.  Jerome  translated  the 
Rule  of  Pachomius.  The  early  Italian  monasteries 
more  or  less  adopted  these.  St.  Benedict  was  familiar 
with  these  Rules  and  with  other  documents  treating 
of  Egyptian  monachism,  such  as  Cassian's  works. 
We  shall  presently  refer  to  St.  Benedict's  work  in 
the  West 

In  the  heart  of  the  "  Confessions  of  Augustine  " 
there  is  a  vivid  and  picturesque  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  his  becoming  a  Christian. 
The  little  episode  in  question  throws  a  strong  light 
on   the  widely   diffused    influence  of  Antony  and 
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Egyptian  monachism,  and  how,  long  before  the  fourth 
century  had  run  its  course,  this  influence  had  pene- 
trated into  the  far  west  of  the  empire ;  it  had  reached 
Treves,  the  military  capital  of  Gaul ;  and  incidentally 
we  learn  from  the  same  touching  reminiscence  in 
Augustine's  story  of  his  life,  how  monasteries  had 
been  already  established  in  Italy.  Augustine  is 
writing  of  what  happened  at  Milan  about  the 
year  385-86.  The  charmed  pen  of  the  great  theo- 
logian is  telling  us  how,  when  he  was  a  professor  at 
Milan  in  the  old  days  of  his  pagan  life,  one  day  he 
received  a  visit  from  one  Pontitianus,  an  officer  of 
rank,  high  in  favour  at  the  imperial  court. 

"  We  seated  ourselves,"  said  Augustine,  "  to  talk, 
when  the  officer  noticed  a  book  which  lay  on  the 
table  before  us.  He  opened  it ;  it  was  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostle  Paul.  I  told  him  that  reading  it  was 
my  principal  study.  He  was  then  led  in  the  course 
of  conversation  to  speak  of  Antony,  the  monk  of 
Egypt,  whose  name  so  glorious  among  Thy  servants 
(O  Lord)  was  unknown  to  us.  He  perceived  this, 
and  confining  himself  to  that  subject,  he  revealed 
"the  great  man  to  our  ignorance,  which  astonished 
him  much,  and  we  were  lost  in  admiration  when  we 
heard  of  these  marvels  so  recent,  almost  contem- 
porary, which  were  worked  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
.  .  .  From  them,  his  conversation  turned  upon  the 
holy  flocks  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  perfume  of 
virtue  which  went  up  from  them  to  their  Lord  .  .  . 
of  which  we  knew  nothing.  Even  at  Milan  there 
was  a  cloister  full  of  Brothers  trained  under  the  wing 
of  Ambrose,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  we 
knew  nothing  of  it."  Then  the  soldier  told  Augus- 
tine how  it  chanced  that  he  first  came  to  hear  of 
Antony  and  the  new  life  of  monasteries  when  he  was 
in  garrison  at  Treves.  .  .  .  Augustine  went  on  to 
relate  in  his  own  bright,  eloquent  way  how  he  was 
touched  by  the  pathetic  story.     "I  was  penetrated 
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with  shame  and  confusion  whilst  Pontitianus  spoke. 
...  I  seized  Alypius  (his  dear  friend),  and  cried  out, 
1  What,  then,  are  we  doing  ?  How  is  this  ?  . . .  These 
ignorant  men  rise,  they  are  taking  heaven  by  storm, 
and  we,  with  our  heartless  sciences,  behold  we  are 
wallowing  in  the  flesh.' " l 

Still  more  scanty  than  even  our  knowledge  of 
early  Italian  monasticism  is  our  information  respect- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  "  new  life  "  into  Spain. 
That  it  had  obtained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
fourth  century  in  that  populous  and  wealthy  province 
is,  however,  clear,  for  the  Council  of  Saragossa  (Caesar 
Augusta)  a.d.  380  forbade  priests  to  assume  the  habit 
of  a  monk. 


B. — EARLY  MONASTICISM  IN  GAUL 

OUR  records  here  are  fairly  copious  and  depend- 
able, mostly  proceeding  from  members  of  the  great 
and  renowned  religious  community  of  Lerins,  which 
was  founded  about  A.D.  410;  from  monks  of  Lerins, 
such  as  Eucherius,  subsequently  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
Faustus,  Bishop  of  Riez,  Vincentius  the  scholar- 
monk,  the  yet  more  celebrated  Caesarius  Bishop  of 
Aries,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Clermont ; 
all  these  write  as  contemporaries.  Besides  these,  we 
may  quote  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours,  the  well-known 
historian,  a  somewhat  later  witness ;  and,  for  an 
earlier  period,  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  friend  and  well- 
known  biographer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  also  gives 
us  some  details  of  very  early  Gallic  monasticism. 

St.  Martin 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "  the  thought "  of  monas- 
ticism came  from  Egypt  to  Gaul ;  very  quickly  were 
reports  written  and  oral  of  the  wonderful  lives  of  the 

1  "  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,"  book  viii.  chap.  vi. 
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early  Solitaries  of  the  deserts  which  fringe  the  Nile, 
and  of  their  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  perfect 
life,  carried  to  the  great  Gallic  province  which  had 
so  many  and  intimate  dealings  with  the  East. 

As  early  as  A.D.  360,  St.  Martin,  who  became  the 
best  known,  and  what  was  more  important,  the  best- 
loved  Christian  teacher  in  Gaul,  was  attracted  to  the 
"  new  life,"  and  all  through  his  busy,  restless  career 
as  a  devoted  pastor  and  teacher  he  strove  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  ascetic,  retiring  as  often  as  the  many  duties 
of  his  busy  life-work  allowed  him  to  a  cell  in  one  of 
his  monasteries,  living  for  a  season  the  life  of  awful 
austerity  which  had  so  fascinated  him  when  he  first 
heard  of  the  Egyptian  Solitaries.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  he  had  many  disciples.  The  Monas- 
tery of  Ligug£,  which,  with  the  approval  of  St.  Hilary, 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  he  founded  about  the  year  360, 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  of  these  homes  of 
prayer  in  Gaul.  Somewhat  later,  after  he  had,  sorely 
against  his  will,  become  Bishop  of  Tours,  he  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  episcopal  city 
the  celebrated  monastery  which  for  some  fourteen 
centuries  has  borne  his  name,  Marmoutier  (Martini 
Monasterium).1 

His  biographer,  Sulpicius  Severus,  has  left  us 
some  graphic  details  of  the  life  lived  in  this  very  early 
Gallic  "  house "  of  Marmoutier,  to  which  St.  Martin 
loved  often  to  retire  for  a  pause  in  his  work-filled 
life. 

There  was  an  overhanging  rocky  mountain  out  of 
which  most  of  the  Brethren  had  fashioned  for  them- 
selves cells.  "They  were  altogether,"  Sulpicius 
Severus  tells  us,  "  some  eighty  disciples,  who  were 

1  Another  derivation  of  Marmoutier^  but  one  less  probable,  is  some- 
times given — "Majus  Monasterium."  For  many  centuries  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  known  of  the  French  religious  houses.  An 
archway  is  now  all  that  remains.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  have  been 
destroyed. 
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disciplined  after  the  example  of  the  saintly  master 
(Martin).  No  one  there  had  anything  which  was 
called  his  own — all  things  were  possessed  in  common. 
No  art  was  practised  there  except  that  of  transcribers 
of  books,  and  even  this  was  assigned  only  to  the 
Brethren  of  younger  years,  while  the  elders  spent 
their  time  in  prayer.  Rarely  did  any  one  of  them  go 
beyond  the  cell,  unless  when  they  assembled  at  the 
place  of  prayer.  They  all  took  their  food  together 
after  the  hour  of  fasting  was  past.  No  one  used  wine, 
except  when  illness  compelled  them  to  do  so.  Most  of 
them  were  clothed  in  garments  of  camels'  hair.  Any 
dress  approaching  softness  was  by  these  men  deemed 
criminal,  and  this  must  be  thought  the  more  remark- 
able because  many  of  them  were  of  noble  rank. 
These,  though  far  differently  brought  up,  had  forced 
themselves  down  to  this  degree  of  humility  and 
patient  endurance,  and  we  have  seen  numbers  of 
them  afterwards  made  bishops.  For  what  city  or 
Church  would  there  be  that  would  not  desire  to  have 
its  priests  from  among  those  in  the  monastery  of 
Martin?"1 

Among  the  few  letters  of  Sulpicius,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  are  undoubted,  we  have  a  vivid  and 
striking  account  of  the  death  of  this  eminent  saint, 
so  beloved  in  Gaul.  When  the  body  of  Martin  was 
carried  to  the  grave,  notable  among  a  great  concourse 
from  the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages  was  a  crowd 
of  monks,  "  almost  to  the  number  of  two  thousand — 
a  special  glory  of  Martin — that  through  his  example 
had  sprung  up  for  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Un- 
doubtedly the  shepherd  was  there  driving  his  own 
flocks  before  him — the  pale  crowds  of  that  saintly 
multitude — some  old  men  whose  life  labour  was 
finished ;  others,  young  soldiers  who  had  just  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Christ."  2 

1  "Vita  St.  Martini,"  by  Sulpicius  Severus,  cap  x. 

8  M  Letters  of  Sulpicius  Severus,"  III.,  to  his  mother-in-law,  Bassula. 
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The  Custom  of  Marmoutier  (a.d.  371)  under 
St.  Martin  of  Tours  was  evidently  an  imitation  more 
or  less  close  of  the  semi-eremitical  life  led  by  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Antony  in  the  second  quarter 
of  the  fourth  century.  There  was,  however,  no 
Rule  properly  so  called. 

St.  Martin  passed  away  in  the  year  391.  A  wave 
of  monastic  fervour,  largely  owing  to  the  strong 
encouragement  of  the  loved  teacher,  passed  over 
Central  and  Southern  Gaul,  especially  in  the  districts 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  river  Garonne.  But 
it  was  a  monasticism  largely  without  rule  or  order — 
a  wave  of  asceticism  it  would  be  more  correctly 
termed. 

With  most  of  the  communities  which  sprang  up, 
the  name  of  St.  Martin  was  in  some  sense  associated ; 
oratories,  chapels,  churches  being  very  commonly 
called  by  his  honoured  name,  Some  twenty  years, 
however,  after  the  great  bishop-monk's  death,  about 
A.D.  410,  Honoratus,  who  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
Roman  provincial  family,  after  a  long  prilgrimage  to 
study  the  life  led  in  distant  sacred  communities, 
founded  the  monastery  of  Lerins 1  in  Southern  Gaul. 

C. — LERINS. 

The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours 
created  Gallic  monasticism.  It  belonged,  however, 
to  another  leader  of  men  of  a  different  disposition  to 
discipline  Gallic  monasticism,  and  to  found  a  com- 
munity which  should  set-  an  example  of  regularity 
and  discipline  without  which  no  permanent  results 
could  be  looked  for. 

1  Letins  is  one  of  a  little  group  of  two  or  three  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay  of  Cannes,  some  twenty 
miles  east  of  Toulon.  When  Honoratus  chose  it  as  the  site  of  his 
monastery  it  was  uninhabited.  In  the  island  there  were  the  poor 
remains  of  a  city  already  ruined  in  the  days  of  Pliny.  It  was  said  to 
be  infested  by  serpents. 
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At  first  at  Lerins  a  definite  Rule  of  life  was 
formally  adopted.  The  customs  of  the  more  famous 
of  the  Egyptian  coenobites  and  Solitaries  were 
evidently  more  or  less  imitated,  and  Honoratus's 
house  of  prayer  seems  to  have  been  singularly  happy 
in  the  men  it  attracted,  some  of  whom  were  not 
merely  devoted  and  earnest  ascetics,  but  were  in 
addition  singularly  gifted  persons.  Based  upon 
sermons,  addresses,  instructions,  and  writings  of  men 
like  Honoratus,  Faustus  of  Riez,  St.  Vincentius,  St. 
Hilary  of  Aries,  and  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  a 
modern  scholar *  has  given  as  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  life  lived  in  this  Lerins :  "  Separate  cells  were 
reserved  for  the  seniors  who  had  advanced  far  in  the 
perfect  life  of  self-renunciation.  These  lived  mostly 
alone,  and  only  joined  the  community  to  share  in  the 
public  services,  or  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the 
superior.  These  elder  Solitaries,  who  chose  this 
life,  spent  their  days  in  watching,  meditation,  and 
prayer,  in  long  fastings,  varied  only  by  deep  study ; 
now  and  again  they  were  lost  in  the  ecstasy  and 
rapture  of  devotion.  This  exceptional  life  of  the 
Solitary  was  a  voluntary  choice,  and  was  only 
sanctioned  by  the  superior  in  the  case  of  those  who 
were  deemed  to  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  the 
perfect  life. 

But  the  general  life  at  Lerins  was  coenobitic,  and 
was  evidently  very  hard  and  austere — the  "solitary 
way  "  was  clearly  the  ideal  aimed  at.  The  fame  of 
Lerins  as  a  great  monastic  centre  grew  rapidly, 
and  to  it  flocked  a  multitude  of  disciples  of  all 
nations. 

One  feature  of  Lerins  has  been  deservedly  com- 
mented upon  :  Honoratus  and  his  successors  in  the 
abbey  were  ever  desirous  to  make  the  life  of  the 
great  house  over  which  they  ruled  more  and  more 

1  M.  Malory,  in  his  exhaustive  and  scholarly  study  on  St.  Caesarius 
of  Aries,  in  the  '*  Bibliotheque  de  l'Ecole  des  Hautes  etudes." 
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in  accordance  with  the  ideals  aimed  at  by  the 
great  Solitaries  who  first  devised  the  monastic  life. 
It  was  probably  an  invitation  from  Lerins  which 
induced  Cassian,  the  most  renowned  master  of 
the  "  life,"  to  settle  at  Marseilles.  A  portion  of 
Cassian's  famous  compilation  of  the  discourses 
of  the  Solitaries  of  Egypt  was  dedicated  to 
Honoratus  and  Eucherius,  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Lerins  monastics. 

The  strange  charm  and  powerful  influence  of 
Lerins  over  the  religious  life  of  Gaul,  especially  in  its 
southern  provinces,  increased  as  the  fifth  century 
advanced.  From  the  ranks  of  the  monks  of  this 
■  Isle  of  the  Blessed,"  as  Caesarius  of  Aries  terms  it, 
many  of  the  more  famous  prelates  of  this  century 
(the  fifth)  were  selected,  notably  the  Bishops  of 
Aries,  Avignon,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Troyes,  Riez,  Frejus, 
Valence,  and  Saintes. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  dwells 
upon  the  far-reaching,  holy  influence  of  this  great 
monastery,  which  was  setting  so  conspicious  an 
example  to  the  many  seekers  after  the  perfect  life. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  fifth  century  had  well-nigh  run 
its  course  that  the  far-reaching  influence  of  Lerins 
began  to  fade. 


D. — CAESARIUS  OF  ARLES  AND  HIS  RULE 

But  before  the  fame  of  Lerins  had  become  dim, 
and  other  great  monastic  centres  had  more  or  less 
taken  its  place  as  the  great  examples  of  monastic 
perfection,  one  of  its  more  famous  inmates  had  been 
called  to  the  metropolitan  see  of  Aries,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  busy  episcopate  devised  a  Rule 
for  the  monastic  life  of  both  sexes  ;  a  Rule  which 
for  a  long  period  exercised  a  considerable  power  in 
the   development  of  the   "new  life"  which   for  so 
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many  centuries  was  destined  to  colour  and  largely  to 
mould  all  Christianity. 

Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  who  belonged  to  a 
middle-class  family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chalons, 
was  born  in  A.D.  470,  and  was  carefully  trained  at 
Lerins  for  the  monastic  life.  At  Lerins  he  was,  at 
an  early  age,  distinguished  for  his  monastic  fervour, 
and  for  a  time  filled  an  important  post  in  the 
House ;  he  subsequently  removed  to  Aries,  where, 
owing  to  his  great  reputation  for  ability,  joined  to  a 
saintly  life,  he  was  eventually  chosen  for  the  bishop- 
rick  of  that  influential  metropolitan  see,  which  he 
filled  with  honour  and  distinction  for  some  thirty 
years.  In  the  history  of  the  time,  Caesarius  played 
an  important  part.  He  stood  as  it  were  between  two 
periods  :  the  close  of  the  Gallo-Roman  age,  and  the 
Merovingian  domination  then  just  beginning.  For  a 
brief  season  the  southern  part  of  Gaul  was  under  the 
government  of  a  barbarian  and  Arian  power.  A 
great  Catholic  bishop  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  had  indeed  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  Gaul. 

Caesarius,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  Catholic 
leaders,  was  deeply  persuaded  of  the  importance  of 
the  growing  monastic  movement,  but  felt  that  above 
all  things  it  needed  organization  and  a  stricter 
discipline. 

His  famous  Rule,  which  he  composed  especially 
for  the  great  houses  for  monks  and  nuns  which  he 
founded  in  Aries  and  its  neighbourhood,  was  largely 
based  on  the  Customs  of  Lerins,  and  on  the 
instructions  and  teaching  of  such  eminent  Lerins 
monastics  as  Faustus  sometime  Abbot  and  subse- 
quently Bishop  of  Riez.  Faustus  and  the  Lerins 
masters  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  Rules  and 
customs  of  the  Solitaries  and  Coenobites  of  the 
Egyptian  deserts  as  embodied  in  the  monastic  writ- 
ings of  Cassian,  especially  in  his  account  of  his 
conferences  with  the  Solitaries.   The  faithful  reflexion 
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of  these  appears  in  the  Rule  of  Caesarius,  which, 
however,  was  specially  adapted  to  the  more  rigorous 
climate  and  life  of  Gaul.  The  "  life  of  perfection  " 
as  painted  by  Cassian,  Bishop  Caesarius  felt,  could 
only  be  lived  in  such  countries  as  the  dry  and  burn- 
ing deserts  which  fringe  the  Nile.  Considerable 
modifications  were  absolutely  necessary  when  the 
scene  of  "  the  life  "  lay  along  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Rhone 
Valley. 

Among  the  more  important  articles  of  the  Rule 
of  the  great  Aries  bishop — articles  which  have  been 
largely  adopted  in  the  Rules  of  Western  monachism 
— stability    in    the    profession    of  a  monk   holds   a 
foremost  place.     Save  under  rare  and  special  circum- 
stances, a  monk,  when  he  had  once  made  his  final 
profession,  should   remain  in  the   monastery  of  his 
choice  until  death  released  him  from  his  vows.     The 
wandering  spirit,  Caesarius  felt,  was  one  of  the  seduc- 
tive temptations  of  a  monk's  life.     Even  at  Lerins, 
the   model   community  of  the   age,  this   wandering 
practice    was   far    from    uncommon.     Faustus,    the 
famous  teacher  of  Lerins,  is  very  urgent  here.     His 
words     ring    with    a    strange    pathetic    eloquence: 
"  What,"  he  asks,  "  is  more  cruel  than  to  drag  your- 
self, as  the  result  of  a  sudden  impulse,  from  the  place 
to  which  God  has  called  you,  where  the  rays  of  His 
light   have   first   shined   into  your   heart,  from   the 
heavens  he  has  opened  to  you  as  a  shelter  from  the 
storm  ?     Would  you   so   quickly   forget   your   com- 
panions who  have  spoken  such  comfortable  words  to 
your  bruised  and  troubled  spirit  ?  .  .  .  The  very  birds 
and  the  wild  creatures  are  faithful  to  their  nests  and 
haunts.     But  YOU  ! " 

Another  weighty  charge  appears  in  the  Rule  of 
of  the  Bishop  of  Aries.  The  monk  must  own  nothing 
of  his  own.  In  the  early  days  of  the  new  life,  famous 
ascetics    of   both    sexes,    like    Eustochium,    Paula 
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Melania,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and  Paulinus  of  Nola,  it 

is  true,  lavishly  gave  away  their  immense  possessions  ; 

but  they  kept  their  wealth  in  their  own  hands,  and 

distributed  it  as  they  pleased. 

But  when  monachism  had  become  a  world-wide 
institution,  and  was,  as  year  followed  year,  ever  en- 
larging its  boundaries,  men  like  Caesarius  of  Aries 
and  the  Fathers  of  Lerins  felt  that  all  classes  and 
orders  of  men  and  women  who  pressed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  great  army  which  was  struggling  towards  the 
perfect  life  must  share  in  a  common  poverty;  the 
rich  must,  if  they  would  be  monks  and  nuns,  make 
the  great  renunciation  here.  There  must  be  no 
inequality  in  a  monastic  community,  no  brethren  or 
sisters  some  rich,  some  poor.  The  lands  and 
treasures,  if  they  possessed  these,  must  all  be  given 
up,  either  to  their  own  family  or  to  the  community 
they  were  joining,  before  the  final  profession  be  made. 

In  some  sort  akin  to  this  stern  regulation  of 
universal  poverty,  was  another  custom  instituted  by 
Caesarius,  which  forbade  solitary  cells  ;  the  life  lived 
by  the  monks  who  adopted  his  Rule  must  be  abso- 
lutely open  to  the  gaze  of  all  the  brethren  of  the 
house  ;  not  even  might  his  monks  possess  a  locked 
cupboard  or  chest.  A  community  of  interests,  pur- 
suits, and  possessions  was  the  essence  of  the  teaching 
of  this  master  of  monastic  discipline.  No  doubt  the 
gentler  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  promulgated  in  Italy 
about  the  same  time  or  a  little  later,  owed  its 
eventual  general  adoption  in  the  West  to  the 
absence  of  some  of  Caesarius  of  Aries's  more  ascetic 
and  self-denying  institutions.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  the  harsh  discipline  and  utter  self- 
abnegation  practised  in  the  many  communities  in- 
fluenced by  Caesarius  of  Aries  gave  a  healthier  and 
more  practical  tone  to  the  monasticism  which  was 
gradually  feeling  its  way  to  the  position  it  soon 
occupied  in  the  Christian  world. 
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But,  after  all,  the  principal  work  of  this  great 
master  of  the  monastic  life  must  be  sought  in  his 
Rule  for  women,  who  also  in  large  numbers  had 
begun  to  aim  after  the  perfect  life.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  new  institution,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
we  hear  of  communities  of  nuns.  Pachomius,  the 
founder  of  the  coenobitic  houses,  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Antony  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
alongside  his  group  of  monasteries  of  Tabennisi, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  had  arranged  for  communities  of 
nuns.  Not  many  years  later,  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  same  century  (the  fourth),  Basil  of  Caesarea's 
sister  Macrina  presided  over  a  religious  community 
in  Cappadocia,  no  doubt  under  the  influence  and 
direction  of  Basil  the  monastic  organizer  of  Asia, 
whose  wise  Rule,  apparently  with  only  slight 
modifications,  has  ever  been  the  recognised  Rule  of 
Eastern  monachism. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  following  century  (the 
fifth)  we  hear  of  a  nunnery  attached  to  the  Church 
organization  of  Hippo  Regius,  under  the  direction  of 
its  great  Bishop  Augustine. 

In  the  same  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
group  of  important  religious  houses  founded  by 
Cassian,  the  famous  teacher  and  writer  on  the 
monastic  life,  whose  literary  works  and  eloquent 
words  so  powerfully  influenced  the  new  institution, 
circa  A.D.  410-30,  a  convent  of  nuns  was  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  Marseilles,  the  scene  of  Cassian's 
activity ;  for  this  great  writer  upon,  and  student  of, 
the  monastic  life  in  its  varied  phases  was  not  only  a 
writer  and  scholar,  but  evidently  an  unwearied  worker 
in  the  cause  he  loved  so  well,  and  his  great  religious 
house  of  St.  Victor  of  Marseilles  ranked  among  the 
principal  of  the  Gallic  communities. 

The  foregoing  little  sketch  of  early  female  monas- 
ticism  tells  us,  with  no  uncertain  voice,  that  from 
the   days  of  the  beginnings  of  the  new    Christian 
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institution,  women  were  not  ignored  by  the  great 
thinkers  who  first  devised  this  new  form  of  Christian 
life.  Pachomius  in  Egypt,  Basil  in  Asia,  Augustine 
in  North-West  Africa,  Cassian  in  Southern  Gaul, 
each  dreamed  of  permanently  associating  women  in 
their  plans  for  religious  communities.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  in  numbers  and  in  organization  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  they  were  far  behind 
the  monasteries  for  men  which  were  arising  so  rapidly 
in  many  lands. 

It  was  the  dream  of  the  whole  life  of  Caesarius  of 
Lerins  and  of  Aries  to  devise  a  Rule  for,  and  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  these  slowly  growing 
female  religious  communities.  Caesarius  felt  with  a 
rare  prophetic  instinct,  as  the  fifth  century  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  what  a  mighty  power  these  nunneries 
might  become  in  the  Christian  Church. 

There  were  various  causes  at  work  which  at  first 
hindered  any  rapid  multiplication  of  female  monas- 
teries. It  was  necessary,  especially  in  the  West, 
where  in  the  fifth  century  life  and  property  were  so 
often  in  danger,  owing  to  the  ever-flowing  flood  of 
barbarian  raiders,  that  such  female  communities 
should  only  be  established  in  fortified  cities,  such  as 
Marseilles  or  Aries.  The  question,  too,  of  the  support 
of  a  female  community  was  a  grave  one.  The  Monk, 
inured  to  a  hard  struggling  life,  could  exist  upon 
little ;  the  produce  of  the  work  of  his  hands  usually 
sufficed  for  his  maintenance.  But  the  Nun  had  no 
such  resource.  The  liberality  and  generosity  of  noble 
and  princely  founders  were  absolutely  necessary 
before  nunneries  in  any  number  could  be  founded. 
In  Gaul,  during  the  Merovingian  period,  such  bene- 
factors freely  came  forward,  and  gladly  and  generously 
provided  the  necessary  endowments. 

When  the  great  nunnery  of  St.  John  was  estab- 
lished by  Caesarius  in  Aries  in  the  first  years  of  the 
sixth  century,  there  were  but  few  of  these  female 
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monastic  establishments,  the  nunnery  founded  by 
Cassian  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  before  at 
Marseilles  being  one  of  the  most  important.  It  was 
in  this  religious  house  at  Marseilles  that  Caesarius 
placed  his  sister  Caesaria  to  study  the  M  Customs  "  of 
Cassian,  before  he  appointed  her  the  first  abbess  of 
the  Aries  community.  And  no  doubt  the  "  Customs  " 
of  Cassian's  foundation  were  the  basis  of  his  famous 
Rule,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  largely.  This 
Rule  was  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  in  date,  and 
the  organization  of  the  nunnery  of  St.  John,  after- 
wards known  as  the  nunnery  of  St.  Caesarius,  more 
or  less  gave  the  keynote  to  the  organization  of  very 
many  of  the  countless  female  religious  houses  which 
sprang  up  in  the  sixth  and  following  centuries. 

It  was  a  wise  and,  generally  speaking,  a  far-seeing 
monastic  code,  admirably  adapted  to  the  sex  for 
which  Caesarius  compiled  it.  No  rigorous  asceticism 
in  food  was  enjoined.  Meat,  however,  save  in  sickness 
and  weakness,  was  forbidden.  For  the  sick  and  ailing 
among  the  Sisters,  the  tenderest  consideration  and 
care  was  to  be  shown.  Such  work  as  peculiarly 
belongs  to  women  was  arranged  for — needlework, 
spinning,  and  the  confection  of  beautiful  stuffs  for 
church  purposes  ;  copying  of  manuscripts  and  other 
quiet  occupations  are  especially  specified.  The  dress 
of  the  nuns  was  to  be  studiedly  simple — adapted  to 
the  poverty  which  all  vowed  to  take  upon  themselves. 
Pictures,  painting,  and  decoration  was  not  permitted 
in  the  nunnery,  as  being  incompatible  with  the  vow 
of  universal  poverty ;  this  part  of  the  Rule  only 
applied  to  the  apartments  of  the  nunnery — the  church 
might  be  richly  adorned.  The  many  domestic  duties 
of  a  great  house  were  equally  divided  among  the 
inmates ;  and  the  nobly  born  nun  shared  these  with 
her  plebeian  sister;  all  were  equal  in  the  "house." 
The  nuns  elected  their  own  superior,  and  no  episcopal 
or  foreign  interference  here  was  to  be  allowed.    Indeed, 
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in  the  Rule  of  Caesarius,  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  while  recognized,  was 
evidently  rarely  invoked,  and  any  vexatious  inter- 
ference was  carefully  guarded  against. 

This  Rule  of  Caesarius  received  the  formal 
approval  and  even  the  warm  admiration  of  Pope 
Hormisdas  of  Rome.  His  words  of  fervent  praise 
of  Caesarius's  work  are  remarkable — "  Exsulto  in 
Domino  .  .  .  et  indesinenter  exsulto." 

Far-sighted  as  Caesarius  was,  in  his  Rule  for  his 
nuns  he  made  one  strange  mistake  :  with  the  idea 
of  more  strictly  securing  the  conception  of  seclusion 
from  the  world,  he  forbade  the  Sisters  receiving  any 
scholars  from  the  outside  with  a  view  to  their 
education.  This  great  monastic  organizer  little 
thought  what  a  mighty  power  in  the  education  of 
the  young  was  soon  to  be  exercised  by  these  female 
religious  communities,  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
interested.  The  eventual  merging  of  the  Rule  of 
Caesarius  of  Aries  in  the  broader  and  more  liberal 
Rule  of  Benedict,  in  the  case  of  female  monastics, 
was  probably  largely  owing  to  this  curious  mistake 
of  Caesarius  in  the  matter  of  forbidding  the  Sisters 
of  St.  John  (afterwards  called  St.  Caesarius)  of  Aries 
taking  any  part  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

But  at  first,  for  many  years  this  discipline  and 
Rule  was  widely  adopted  in  the  Gallic  provinces. 
We  hear  of  it  far  beyond  the  Rhone  Valley  and 
the  south ;  for  instance,  St.  Radegund  the  Queen 
introduced  it  into  her  royal  foundation  at  Poitiers, 
and  for  many  years  it  competed  with  the  Rules  of 
St.  Columban  and  St.  Benedict.  Among  the  early 
founders  and  organizers  of  the  monastic  system, 
especially  in  female  monasticism,  St.  Caesarius  of 
Aries  will  ever  hold  a  prominent  place. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  quiet  and  speedy 
substitution  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  for  the 
Rules  of  St.  Columban  and  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries 
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have  ever  been  somewhat  obscure.  We  have  in  our 
story  of  monasticism  ascribed  the  disappearance  of 
the  Rule  of  St.  Columban  largely  to  its  extreme 
severity.  It  was  too  hard,  too  severe  in  its  rigid 
unbending  asceticism,  to  find  favour  with  the  many 
who  pressed  into  the  monastic  life ;  after  the  first 
fervour  and  enthusiasm  inspired  by  St.  Columban 
and  his  immediate  disciples  had  faded  away,  only  a 
very  few  could  bring  themselves  to  live  up  to  the 
terribly  austere  Rule  of  the  great  Celtic  monk. 

In  the  case  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
another  cause  for  its  comparatively  speedy  disappear- 
ance, without  doubt,  existed  in  the  pronounced 
hostility  *  of  St.  Caesarius  to  all  profane  or  classical 
learning.  His  monks  were  to  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  secular  letters.  The  study  of  the  great 
classical  authors  formed  no  part  of  the  life  of  a  monk 
in  one  of  Caesarius's  communities.  The  veto  placed 
on  his  nuns  undertaking  any  educational  work 
emanated  from  the  same  mistaken  narrow  spirit. 

It  was  not  so  among  the  Benedictines :  in  the 
venerated  founder's  Rule,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
day  was  set  apart  for  *  study,"  and  although  profane 
and  classical  studies  were  not  mentioned  expressly 
as  belonging  to  the  work  of  a  monk,  amongst  others, 
the  learned  Mabillon,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  question  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the 
words  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  was  being  discussed, 
maintained  that  such  studies  were  implied  in  the 
founder's  Rule.  At  all  events,  very  early  in  the  story 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  possibly  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  Cassiodorus,2  a  contemporary  of  Benedict, 
in  his  great  monastery  of  Viviers  in  Calabria,  pagan 

1  To  a  considerable  extent  this  remark  would  also  apply  to  the  life 
and  uses  of  the  religious  houses  under  the  Rule  of  Columban.  The 
awful  austerity  of  these  communities  would  be  an  effective  bar  to  all 
real  study. 

2  An  account  of  Cassiodorus  and  his  monastery  is  given  on  p.  83 
in  this  book. 
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literature  was  cultivated.  The  example  of  Viviers 
was  followed  in  many  of  the  principal  Benedictine 
houses,  and  soon  a  crowd  of  monasteries,  which  had 
adopted  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  England,  became  the  chief  centres  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Western  world,  and  the  principal, 
in  fact,  the  only  seminaries  for  the  education  of  young 
men  of  all  ranks. 

The  same,  though  perhaps  in  a  somewhat  lesser 
degree,  was  true  of  the  Benedictine  nunneries  ;  these 
houses,  in  numberless  cases  from  a  very  early  date, 
played  the  useful  part  of  schools ;  and  girls  of  all 
classes  were  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  were  trained 
not  only  for  the  life  of  a  nun,  but  also  with  a  view 
to  the  life  of  the  court  and  the  world. 

It  was  to  this  early,  far-seeing  conception  of  the 
importance  to  the  monk  of  general  study  that  the 
rapid  success  of  the  Benedictine  Order  was  very 
largely  owing.  The  Benedictine  monk  and  nun  from 
the  first  was  a  student,  and  in  many  instances  also  a 
teacher,  while  the  ideal  of  the  monastic  of  both  sexes 
in  the  communities  of  St.  Caesarius  of  Aries  and 
St.  Columban,1  saintly  though  this  ideal  was,  did 
not  include  "  letters  "  in  the  ordinary  and  general 
acceptation  of  the  word  ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
nuns  of  St.  Caesarius,  the  education  of  the  young  was 
positively  forbidden  by  the  Rule  of  the  founder. 

In  our  little  sketch  of  early  Gallic  monasticism  no 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  celebrated  communities 
in  the  Jura,  of  which  the  monastery  of  Condat  is  the 
most  famous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Lerins  and  its  disciples  had  much  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  this  important  group  of 
monasteries.  In  the  lives  of  SS.  Romanus  and 
Lupicinus  we  find  many  details  relating  to  the  early 
group  of  religious   houses   in  South-Eastern    Gaul. 

1  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  monasteries  of  St.  Columban,  it  is 
clear  that  very  soon  learning  was  cultivated. 
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But  here  we  are  not  on  firm  ground,  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  "the  lives"  of  these  saintly  men  preserved 
to  us  is  questioned  by  modern  scholars.1 


E. — THE  "INSTITUTES"  AND  "CONFERENCES" 
{WITH  THE  SOLITARIES),  WRITTEN  BY 
CASSIANy   A.D.  410-27. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  give  some  detailed  account 
of  Cassian's  "  Institutes  (Monastic) "  and  "  Confer- 
ences"— that  great  work  which  for  so  many  centuries 
has  had  so  powerful  and  enduring  an  influence  on  all 
monastic  life,  having  been  used  as  a  text-book,  as  a 
general  guide  to  monasticism,  in  countless  monas- 
teries by  various  nationalities  ;  and  which,  when  it 
was  first  put  out  in  Southern  Gaul  by  the  great 
student  of  the  monastic  institution,  about  the  year  of 
grace  420-28,  powerfully  aided  the  efforts  of  the 
Fathers  of  Lerins — such  men  as  Honoratus  and 
Eucherius  (of  Lyons),  and  other  eminent  advocates  of 
monachism — in  their  efforts  to  establish  it  in  great 
centres  of  population  such  as  Marseilles,  Aries, 
Lyons,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Rhone 
Valley. 

The  great  literary  work  of  Cassian,  the  twelve 
books  of  the  "  Institutes  "  and  the  twenty-four  "  Con- 
ferences "  with  the  leading  Egyptian  solitaries,  were 
committed  to  writing  and  publicly  put  out  at  the 
request  of  eminent  men  mostly  trained  at  Lerins,  who 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  and  in  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  the  fifth  century  were 
prominent  in  the  Churches  of  Southern  Gaul. 

The  "  Institutes "  were  at  once  a  Rule  and  a 
general  picture  of  the  monastic  life,  based,  with  a  few 
modifications,   on   the   Egyptian   system,    of   which 

1  Malory •,  "St.  Cesaire  d'Arles,"  pp.  252,  263,  275;  "Lausiac 
History  of  Palladius,"  by  Dom.  Butler,  vol.  i.,  Epilogue,  p.  247. 
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Cassian  had  been  a  diligent  student  for  many- 
years.  The  "  Institutes  "  mainly  refer  to  the  coeno- 
bitical  type,  although  it  is  clear  that  Cassian  con- 
sidered the  "  eremitical "  or  "  solitary  "  form  was  the 
nobler  type  of  monasticism. 

The  "  Conferences  " — his  most  important  work — 
were  a  vivid  picture  which  revealed  the  objects  and 
aims  of  the  austerities  of  the  Egyptian  "  Solitaries." 
They  purported  to  contain  the  very  words  of  the 
men  who  in  good  truth  laid  the  foundation-stories  of 
monasticism,  and  disclosed  the  lofty  ideals  of  the 
form  of  life  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  so 
all-important  a  factor  in  the  works  and  days  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Both  these  famous  writings,  no  doubt  more  es- 
pecially perhaps  the  "  Conferences,"  accurately  repre- 
sented the  oral  teaching  of  Cassian  in  Southern 
Gaul  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in  Marseilles 
and  its  neighbourhood — roughly,  between  A.D  410  and 
A.D.  426.  The  works  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
put  out,  as  we  have  stated,  by  general  request  circa 
A.D.  426-28. 

A  few  brief  extracts  from  Cassian's  introductions 
to  the  several  parts  of  his  famous  composition  will  be 
interesting,  and  will  throw  light  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  organized  monasticism  into  Southern  Gaul. 
The  *  Institutes  of  the  Coenobites  ?  were  written  and 
publicly  put  out  at  the  request  of  Castor,  Bishop  of 
Apta  Julia  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Apta  was  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Marseilles).  "  You,  most  blessed1 
Pope  Castor,"  wrote  Cassian,  "  are  anxious  that  the 
Institutions  of  the  East,  and  especially  of  Egypt, 
should  be  established  in  your  Province,  which  is  at 
present  without  Monasteries.  .  .  .  You  charge  me  to 
declare  .  .  .  the  customs  of  the   monasteries  which 

1  The  title  "Papa"  Pope  in  very  early  times  was  frequently  used 
in  the  case  of  the  Western  bishops.  It  was  not  until  a  later  date  that 
it  was  confined  to  the  chief  Pastor  of  Rome. 
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we  have  seen  observed  throughout  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, as  they  were  delivered  to  us  by  the  Fathers  .  .  . 
wanting  the  simple  life  of  holy  men  to  be  told  in 
simple  language  to  the  Brethren  in  your  new  Monas- 
tery. ...  I  do  not  believe  that  a  new  establishment 
in  the  West,  in  the  districts  of  Gaul,  could  find  any- 
thing more  reasonable  or  more  perfect  than  are  those 
customs,  in  the  observance  of  which  the  monasteries 
that  have  been  founded  by  holy  and  spiritually 
minded  Fathers  .  .  .  endure  even  to  our  own 
times.  .  .  .  When  I  find  anything  in  the  Rule  of 
the  Egyptians  which  either  because  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate  or  owing  to  some  difficulty  or  diversity 
of  habit  is  impossible  in  these  countries,  or  hard  and 
difficult,  I  shall  to  some  extent  balance  it  by  the 
customs  of  the  Monasteries  of  Pontus  and  Meso- 
potamia." ' 

The  second  of  Cassian's  works — the  more  in- 
teresting and  certainly  by  far  the  more  popular — is 
made  up,  to  use  his  own  language,  of  "  Conferences  " 
of  the  grandest  of  the  Fathers,  viz.  the  anchorites 
who  dwell  in  the  desert  of  Scete.a  These  "  Con- 
ferences "  are  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
part  contains  the  account  of  ten  of  these  "  interviews  " 
which  Cassian,  in  the  course  of  his  long  residence 
in  Lower  Egypt,  had  with  these  eminent  Solitaries. 
They  were  written  at  the  request  of  the  same  Bishop 

*  To  the  "Monastic  Institutes"  Cassianus  added  a  somewhat  lengthy 
Treatise  on  "the  Remedies  for  the  eight  principal  faults,"  with  especial 
reference  to  the  life  of  monastics  and  their  liability  to  fall  into  certain 
sins. 

2  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  localizing  Scete.  The  Wady 
Natron,  Valley  of  Nitria,  lies  south  of  Alexandria  some  sixty  miles. 
In  this  desert  country  we  hear  of  three  places  where  there  were  large 
monastic  settlements — Nitria,  Cellia,  and  Scete.  The  Coptic  writers 
apparently  use  Nitria  and  Scete  as  convertible  terms.  Palladius  and 
Cassianus,  and  Rufinus  in  the  "  Historia  Monachorum,"  however, 
represent  these,  Nitria  and  Scete,  as  separated  by  a  wide  tract  of  desert. 
As  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  Nitria  lies  to  the  south,  Scete  to  the  north  ; 
the  exact  situation  of  Cellia  is  uncertain. 
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Castor  of  Apta  Julia  above  referred  to.  But  Castor 
dying  before  the  completion  of  the  writing,  Cassian 
dedicated  his  book  to  Leontius,  a  Gallic  bishop 
(probably  of  Frejus),  and  to  one  Helladius,  who  was 
subsequently  raised  to  the  episcopate,  but  of  what 
see  is  unknown.  Cassian  in  his  preface  tells  us 
that  whereas,  in  his  first  work,  he  had  written  of  the 
life  of  the  "  coenobium,"  his  new  writing  would  treat 
of  a  yet  grander  and  more  sublime  life,  that  of  the 
"  anchorite,"  or  solitary,  a  life  dedicated  to  the  con- 
templation of  God. 

The  writer  prayed  for  a  perfect  recollection  of 
their  teaching,  and  a  ready  tongue  to  tell  it,  that  he 
might  explain  their  instructions  as  beautifully  and  as 
exactly  as  he  had  received  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  *  Conferences  "  contains  a 
report  of  seven  more  of  these  interviews  with  famous 
Solitaries,  and  is  addressed  to  two  of  the  foremost 
and  most  influential  of  the  monastic  pioneers  in  South 
Gaul — to  Honoratus,  the  founder  and  first  Abbot  of 
Lerins,  and  to  Eucherius,  a  monk  of  the  same  com- 
munity. Honoratus  subsequently  became  Bishop  of 
Aries,  and  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  the  important  city  of 
Lyons.  Cassian  alludes  in  his  preface  to  these 
"  two  holy  Brothers,  Honoratus  and  Eucherius,1  as 
stirred  by  the  great  glory  of  those  splendid  men  (the 
Solitaries  of  Lower  Egypt)  from  whom  we  received 
the  first  principles  of  monasticism." 

The  third  part  of  the  "  Conferences,"  containing 
the  details  of  the  last  seven  interviews  with  the  lead- 
ing Solitaries,  was  dedicated  to  four  holy  Brothers,  of 
whom  the  last  named,  Theodore,  is  the  only  one  about 
whom  anything  is  known.    He  was  afterwards  Bishop 

1  Eucherius,  before  he  became  a  monk  of  Lerins,  occupied  a  high 
position  in  the  public  service ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris,  who  praises  him  highly.  As  a  bishop  he  occupied  in  the 
Church  a  distinguished  place,  both  as  a  considerable  writer  and  an 
able  administrator. 
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of  Frejus.  Cassian,  in  his  preface,  addresses  this 
Theodore  as  a  great  patron  and  supporter  of  monas- 
ticism  thus :  "  The  last  named  of  you  founded  that 
holy  and  splendid  monastic  Rule  in  the  province  of 
Gaul  with  the  strictness  of  ancient  virtue,  while  the 
rest  of  you  (the  three  others  of  the  dedication)  by 
your  instructions  have  stirred  up  monks  not  only  to 
seek  the  common  life  of  the  coenobite,  but  even  to 
thirst  eagerly  for  the  sublime  life  of  the  anchorite 
(the  Solitary).  The  Conferences  of  the  best  of  the 
Fathers  .  .  .  are  suited  to  both  modes  of  life  (the 
coenobitic  and  the  solitary)  whereby  you  have  made 
not  only  the  countries  of  the  West,  but  even  the  isles 
to  flourish  with  great  crowds  of  Brethren." 

Thus,  in  the  West,  the  example  of  Egypt  and  the 
East  in  the  matter  of  the  new  and  more  saintly 
life  was  quickly  followed.  In  Italy  and  in  Spain, 
in  Central  Gaul,  we  catch  sight  of  the  establishment 
of  monasticism  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  and 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  though  somewhat  dimly, 
for  we  possess  but  few  details.  In  Southern  Gaul 
our  information,  as  we  have  set  forth,  is  far  more 
detailed.  In  the  Isle  of  Lerins,  a  great  and  famous 
house  was  founded  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth 
century;  another  vast  community  of  monks  and  nuns 
sprang  into  existence  in  these  same  years  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  this  great  and  wealthy  Gallic  province  the 
movement  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  enor- 
mously quickened  by  the  presence  and  teaching  of 
the  learned  and  enthusiastic  Cassian,  the  greatest 
expert  in  the  various  Egyptian  and  Oriental  types  of 
monasticism  of  his  day  and  time.  Many  years  of 
study  and  residence  among  the  famous  Egyptian 
pioneers  of  monasticism  had  equipped  him  for  his 
work,  and  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unre- 
mitting toil  in  the  districts  of  Southern  Gaul  was 
crowned  with  conspicuous  success;  his  quiet  but 
weighty  words  above  quoted  tell  us  what  he  had 
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accomplished  in  these  parts.  He  wrote  of  districts  at 
present  without  monasteries,  thus  indicating  the 
necessity  of  yet  further  efforts,  alluding  at  the  same 
time  to  the  urgent  desire  on  the  part  of  the  chief 
pastors  and  leaders  of  the  Church  to  encourage  the 
monastic  spirit,  stirred  up  as  they  had  been  by  the 
recital  of  the  glories  of  the  sublime  life  of  the  great 
Egyptian  Solitaries.  He  dwelt  with  fervour  on  the 
work  of  the  Gallic  founders  of  the  holy  monastic  Rule, 
on  the  success  which  had  crowned  their  labours  in 
the  crowd  of  Brethren  who  had  embraced  the  monastic 
profession. 


CHAPTER   V 
A. — ST.     BENEDICT 

ABOUT  seventy  years  after  the  Rule  and  "Con- 
ferences" above  referred  to  of  Cassian  in 
Southern  Gaul  had  been  put  out,  and  much  in  the 
same  time  as  Caesarius  of  Aries  undertook  to  improve 
the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  monastics  in 
Southern  Gaul,  there  arose  in  Central  Italy  one  of 
those  great  ones  whose  works  and  days  influence  not 
merely  the  men  of  his  own  time  but  generations  yet 
unborn. 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  to  whom  Providence  assigned 
the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  eventually  welding 
into  one  mighty  host  the  somewhat  divided  and  dis- 
organized communities  of  monks  of  the  West,  was 
born  about  the  year  of  grace  480.  ) 

When  still  quite  young  rie  became  a  Solitary 
and  an  ascetic,  submitting  himself  to  the  most  cruel 
austerities.  His  fame  as  a  "  man  of  God "  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  abbot  of  a  neighbouring  religious 
house  ;  but  after  a  time,  shocked  at  the  laxity  of 
the  life  lived  by  his  monks,  he  left  it.  His  fame  as 
an  ascetic  and  as  a  man  of  God  grew.  At  Subiaco, 
near  Rome,  whither  he  now  retired,  many  joined  him 
and  placed  themselves  under  his  experienced  saintly 
direction  ;  once  more,  however,  he  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  change  his  home,  and  in  the  year  528  we 
find  him  established  in  a  wild  and  romantic  district 
of  the  Abruzzi  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  a  monastery 

77      ' 
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known  afterwards  through  the  whole  civilized  world 
as  Monte  Cassino.1 

The  famous  organizer  of  Western  monachism, 
before  he  composed  the  Rule  which  was  eventually 
adopted  throughout  the  Western  world  in  the  count- 
less Homes  of  Prayer  known  subsequently  as  "  Bene- 
dictine," had  practised  in  his  own  person  during  long 
years  well-nigh  every  form  of  the  most  austere 
monastic  life.  He  had  lived  as  an  anchoret  and  as 
a  Coenobite.  He  had  personal  experience  as  a  superior 
of  various  religious  houses.  As  a  "  Solitary  "  he  had 
endured  cold,  hunger,  poverty ;  his  garments  had 
been  the  roughest  skins  of  animals,  so  rough  that 
the  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  now  and  again 
mistook  him  for  a  wild  beast  On  one  memorable 
occasion  he  conquered  carnal  temptation  rolling  him- 
self when  naked  in  a  thicket  of  briars  and  nettles 
till  his  poor  body  was  all  one  wound  ;  and  when  he 
reached  mature  life,  rich  with  all  these  terrible  ex- 
periences, he  saw  clearly  that  monasticism,  if  it  were 
to  endure  as  a  great  and  permanent  power  in  the 
Western  world,  must  be  recreated  on  lines  quite 
different  to  those  devised  by  the  great  Egyptian 
Fathers,  and  approved  and  endorsed  by  men  like 
Cassian  of  Marseilles  and  the  saintly  founders  of 
Lerins. 

The  awful  austerity  of  the  Egyptian  type  of 
monasticism,  the  life  lived  by  Antony  the  Solitary 
and  his  disciples,  by  Pachomius  and  his  Coenobites  in 
their  rigid  simplicity  and  stern  self-denial,  in  their 
abstinence  not  merely  from  all  comfort,  but  from 
things  which  men  usually  regard  as  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life ;  all  this  stern  and  even  cruel 
renunciation    was    possible    for    *  men    of    God " — 

1  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  general  appearance  of 
the  holy  mountain.  At  the  foot,  the  modern  town  of  San  Germano, 
with  the  Roman  amphitheatre  ;  halfway  up  the  feudal  fortress  ;  at  the 
summit  the  immortal  monastery  (Monte  Cassino),  always  imposing  and 
majestic." — Montalembert>  book  iv.  I. 
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perhaps  mistaken  enthusiasts,  according  to  modern 
thought,  but  still  men  evidently  intensely  earnest 
after  their  lights — but  was  not  possible  for  the  crowds 
which  in  Benedict's  days  were  pressing  into  monastic 
communities,  and  taking  up  in  their  thousands  the 
life  and  habit  of  a  monk.  The  sublime  and  lofty 
ideal  of  an  Antony,  a  Pachomius,  a  Macarius,  an 
Honoratus  of  Lerins,  and  a  Cassian  of  Marseilles, 
must  be  put  aside,  and  another  and  a  lower  ideal 
must  be  substituted  for  the  imitation  of  the  multitude 
of  monastics  of  the  days  of  Benedict.  A  life  to  be 
striven  after,  if  possible  to  be  closely  imitated,  must 
be  presented :  but  the  pattern  of  the  life  must  be 
simpler,  easier  to  be  copied  by  the  somewhat 
degenerate  successors  of  the  Desert  Fathers,  the 
devoted  pioneers  of  the  movement,  the  men  who 
had  seen  Antony  and  listened  to  Pachomius  and 
Macarius. 

That  Benedict,  in  spite  of  his  being  the  author  of 
the  gentler  easier  Rule  which  bears  his  honoured 
name,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  monastic  customs 
of  Egypt,  that  he  admired  them  with  an  ungrudging 
admiration,  is  perfectly  clear.  Witness  his  own 
cruelly  austere  earlier  life.  Witness  his  directions 
that  Cassian's  accurate  and  detailed  memories  of 
the  Desert  Fathers  should  be  daily  read  by  the  monks 
for  whom  he  wrote  his  gentle  wise  Rule. 

He  even  ventures  to  style  that  Rule  of  his 
"  minima  inchoationis  regula/'  a  very  little  Rule  for 
beginners  in  the  monastic  life  ;  thus  not  obscurely 
hinting  that  there  was  a  higher  and  nobler  ideal 
possible,  an  ideal  which  in  fact  was  daily  set  before 
them  when  the  "  Conferences  "  of  Cassian  were  read 
in  the  refectory. 
^T  A  few  references  to  this  Rule  (the  Benedictine), 
a  Tew  comparisons  with  the  Egyptian  customs  quoted, 
for  instance,  by  Cassian,  and  referred  to  in  the 
Lausiacan  History  of  Palladius  and  "  Sayings  of  the 
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Fathers,"   will    give    some    idea   of    the   enormous 
difference  between  the  two  systems  : — 

Wine,  we  read  in  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers," 
is  not  at  all  the  drink  of  monks ;  Benedict  allowed 
half  a  pint  daily  to  each  monk.  The  new  Rule 
allowed  daily  a  pound  of  bread,  and  in  each  of  the 
two  meals  provided  daily  in  the  common  refectory, 
two  dishes  of  cooked  food  and  a  third  of  vegetables 
— a  very  different  fare  to  the  terrible  austerity  of  the 
one  Egyptian  meal. 

Clothing. — In  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Fathers  "  we 
read  how  it  was  laid  down  by  one  of  the  distinguished 
Solitaries  that  a  monk's  clothes  should  be  as  a  rule 
so  worn  and  shabby  that  if  they  were  left  out  in  the 
road  no  one  would  think  of  taking  them.  In  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  it  was  one  of  the  abbot's 
cares  to  see  that  the  monks'  clothes  were  well  fitting  ; 
new  ones  were  to  replace  the  old  while  the  old  were 
still  in  a  state  in  which  they  would  be  useful  to  the 
poor.  The  habiliments  were  to  be  lighter  in  summer, 
thicker  and  warmer  in  winter.  They  were  to  be 
changed  at  night,  and  carefully  to  be  washed  when 
needful.  The  wardrobe  of  a  monk  is  thus  enume- 
rated in  St.  Benedict's  Rule :  two  cowls,  two  tunics, 
shoes,  stockings,  girdle,  pen,  needle,  handkerchief, 
and  tablets.  But  this  simple  list  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  grim  poverty  of  a  '*  Solitary's " 
dress. 

Sleep. — The  Solitary  and  the  Coenobite  both 
slept  on  the  hard  ground,  or  on  a  thin  papyrus  mat 
In  the  Rule  of  St.  Pachomius,  his  monks  were  re- 
quired to  sleep  in  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture. 
Cassian,  in  his  "Conferences,"  tells  us  how  Abba 
John  mourns  over  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  for  he 
says,  "  how  now  and  again  a  blanket  may  be  found 
in  a  Solitary's  cell — a  thing  that  I  cannot  mention 
without  shame."  St.  Benedict,  in  his  Rule,  positively 
sanctioned  the  use  of  a  blanket,  as  well  as  a  coverlet, 
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a  mattress,  and  a  pillow.  In  the  Benedictine  dormi- 
tory an  officer  was  specially  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  sleeping  monks,  while 
to  ensure  the  entire  privacy  of  each  Brother,  curtains 
were  hung  behind  each  couch.  This  was  very 
different  to  Caesarius  of  Aries's  harsh  Rule,  which 
forbade  all  privacy  to  his  monks. 

Resisting  sleep  was  a  favourite  piece  of  the  austere 
life  among  the  Egyptian  ascetics.  There  is  a  pathetic 
lament  of  one  of  these  strange,  earnest  men  that  his 
night-long  meditation  and  prayer  to  God  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  bright  glowing  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
as  it  rose  in  its  glory  over  the  white,  silent  desert ! 
The  Benedictine  Rule  was  kinder  to  poor  weak 
humanity,  and  sanctions  for  the  monks,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  generally  eight  hours  of 
sleep  each  night.  In  the  summer  the  allowance  of 
rest  was  six  hours  by  night,  and  a  reasonable  siesta 
in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  elaborate  Rule  of  Bene- 
dict, the  great  monastic  statesman,  was  a  wise  and 
loving  consideration  for  human  weakness,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  provided  for  a  grave,  earnest,  self- 
denying,  temperate  life.  A  good  example  of  this  can 
be  cited  in  the  liturgical  direction  respecting  the 
Psalter,  ever  a  most  important  item  in  the  monastic 
daily  services. 

The  earlier  Rules  ordered  that  the  whole  Psalter 
shall  be  recited  daily,  while  St.  Benedict  was  content 
that  it  should  be  gone  through  in  the  week. 

A  very  notable  feature  in  the  Rule  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  was  the  deliberate  elimination  of  that 
excessive  austerity  which  had  been  so  prominently 
brought  forward  in  the  earlier  schools  of  monasti- 
cism  ;  even  while  suggesting  some  voluntary  self- 
denial  in  the  season  of  Lent,  the  abbots'  special 
sanction  must  first  be  obtained  before  it  could  be 
undertaken — austerities  without  such  official  sanction 
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being  deemed  vainglorious.  On  one  occasion,  when 
a  neighbouring  hermit  chained  himself  to  a  rock, 
St.  Benedict  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  If  thou  be  God's 
servant,  let  the  chain  of  Christ,  not  any  chain  of  iron 
hold  thee." 

But  the  monks  who  were  subjected  to  the  com- 
paratively light  burden  and  easy  yoke  of  this  Rule 
were  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  they  had  attained 
to  the  lofty  conception  of  the  perfect  life.  They 
were  to  listen  daily  to  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
standard  works  on  the  lives  of  Egyptian  Solitaries 
and  Coenobites,  such  as  the  "  Historia  Monachorum  " 
of  Rufinus,  the  Rule  of  St.  Basil,  and,  more  particu- 
larly, the  writings  of  Cassian,  in  which  not  only  the 
austere  existence  of  these  earlier  saints  is  painted 
with  terrible  detail,  but  the  thoughts,  the  motives, 
the  passionate  striving  after  perfection  of  these 
wonderful  ascetics  are  laid  bare  by  the  great  master 
of  the  "  rugged  road  of  life." 

The  monks  of  St.  Benedict  would,  as  they  listened 
to  these  readings,  be  conscious  how  poorly  their 
works  and  days  would  compare  with  the  works  and 
days  of  the  famous  pioneers  of  the  monastic  life  in 
the  Scetic  and  Nitrian  deserts  of  Egypt. 

But  the  real  grandeur  of  St.  Benedict's  conception 
of  the  life  of  a  monk  must,  after  all,  be  sought  and 
found  in  the  new  position  of  dignity  which  the  great 
reformer  assigned  to  all  work,  alike  of  the  hand  and 
of  the  brain.  It  is  difficult  now  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  contempt  with  which  all  labour  was  viewed 
in  that  troubled  and  stormy  period.  St.  Benedict 
taught  men  the  lesson  which  has  never  since  been 
lost  sight  of — that  every  kind  of  toil  alike  of  the 
hand  and  of  the  brain,  if  sanctified  by  prayer,  was 
desirable  and  good  ;  that  it  was  never  the  special 
work  which  ennobled  the  workman,  but  the  way  in 
which  the  work  was  done.  God  could  only  be  served 
by  the  industrious  toiler,  in  the  field  alike  as  in  the 
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student's  cell ;  while  idleness,  he  pointed  out  with 
great  force,  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul — "Otiositas 
inimica  est  animae." 

Cassiodorus,  the  contemporary  of  St.  Benedict, 
who,  during  a  long  and  blameless  life,  was  the 
minister  and  adviser,  first  of  Odoacer  the  Herule 
conqueror  of  Rome,  and  then  filled  the  same  high 
office  at  the  court  of  the  great  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth,  and  continued  in  office  during  the  reigns 
of  three  of  his  successors,  eventually  retiring  in  A.D. 
538  to  his  estates  in  Calabria,  where  he  built  the 
superb  monastery  known  as  Vivaria  (Viviers),  "the 
fish-ponds  "  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace. 
There  he  lived  for  some  thirty-seven  years,  dying  in 
A.D.  575,  ninety-five  years  old. 

At  this  Viviers  he  collected  a  vast  library,  and 
attracted  to  his  community  in  that  famous  house  a 
large  number  of  monks.  His  exact  connection  with 
his  contemporary,  St.  Benedict,  is  uncertain.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  in  his  monastery  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict  was  largely  followed.  Viviers  became 
a  kind  of  Christian  academy,  and  was  the  principal 
centre  of  literary  activity  of  that  age.  Cassiodorus 
is  justly  considered  the  real  founder  of  monastic 
learning ; x  and  the  literary  example  of  the  great 
house  of  Viviers  was  to  a  large  extent  followed  in  a 
vast  number  of  the  religious  communities  which 
adopted  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

Another  feature  of  the  monastic  reform,  or  more 
accurately  the  monastic  creation  of  Benedict,  must  be 
very  briefly  alluded  to ;  it  was  a  feature  which  enor- 
mously affected  the  influence  of  the  new  life  on  the 
Christian  world. 

1  "  Cassiodorus  thus  gave,  amid  his  numerous  community  at  Viviers 
in  Calabria,  one  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  models  of  the  alliance 
of  monastic  and  intellectual  life  which  has  distinguished  the  monastic 
Order."— Montaletnberi,  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  book  v.  ("  St.  Gregory 
the  Great"). 
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In  the  early  days  of  Egyptian  monasticism  we 
hear  of  many  and  crowded  communities  of  women. 
They  appear,  too,  prominently  in  the  great  institu- 
tions of  St.  Basil,  but  the  general  influence  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Basilican  nuns  was  not  comparable  to 
the  weight  which  these  female  communities  possessed 
after  the  reform  inaugurated  by  St.  Benedict. 

St.  Scholastica,  the  loved  sister  of  St.  Benedict, 
from  early  youth  had  dedicated  her  life  to  God,  and 
under  the  direction  of  her  brother  had  established  a 
community  of  nuns  near  his  famous  house  of  Monte 
Cassino.  The  new  Rule  and  spirit  which  Benedict 
gave  and  infused  into  the  Homes  of  Prayer  for  men, 
through  his  sister  St.  Scholastica  penetrated  into 
female  communities.  The  comparative  gentleness  of 
the  Benedictine  customs,  and  the  broader  horizon 
which  the  great  monastic  reformer  opened  to  his 
monks,  were  peculiarly  effective  when  they  penetrated 
into  the  numerous  and  rapidly  growing  nunneries ; 
and  from  the  times  of  St.  Benedict  and  his  sister  St. 
Scholastica,  the  influence  of  female  communities 
continued  to  increase,  and  they  rapidly  acquired  a 
widespread  influence  in  the  society  of  the  new 
peoples  and  races  which  gradually  replaced  the  old 
society  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Monachism   under  the   new  presentment  of  St. 
Benedict  spread  in  the  West  with  a  rapidity  even 
more    marvellous  than    that   earlier    Egyptian  and 
Oriental  monachism  whose  place  it  may  be  said  to 
have  taken.     The   reason  of  the  vast  popularity  of 
monasticism   among   Christians    has    already    been 
suggested— a  means   whereby  a    stricter    life  might 
be  led  than  that  ordinarily  lived  by  the  masses  who 
for  various  reasons  pressed  into  the  Catholic  Church 
was  urgently  needed.     The  need  was  supplied  by  the 
introduction — the  invention  would  be  the  more  accur- 
ate term — of  monasticism  ;  but  the  form  which  early 
monasticism   took,   although  it  was  reverenced   by 
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well-nigh  all  Christians,  and  adopted  by  considerable 
numbers,  was  too  severe,  too  rigidly  ascetic  even  for 
the  earnest  and  God-fearing ;  thus  its  first  popularity 
soon  waned,  and  we  have  seen  how  it  became  gradu- 
ally weakened  and  even  adulterated.  It  was  the 
peculiar  merit  of  the  great  reformer,  St.  Benedict, 
that,  whilst  admiring  with  an  ungrudging  admiration 
the  stern  unbending  form  it  had  assumed  under  the 
eminent  and  devoted  pioneers  of  the  system,  he  saw, 
too,  its  weakness,  discerning  with  a  rare  sagacity  how 
impossible  was  the  life  proposed  by  the  first  Solitaries 
and  Coenobites  for  ordinary  devoted  men  and  women  ; 
so  he  devised  a  new  form  of  monachism  far  less 
severe  and  austere.  The  need  for  monachism  in  the 
Church  of  his  days — a  Church  which  embraced  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  which  coloured  more  or 
less  so  many  ways  of  life — was  urgent  and  pressing. 
Benedict  showed  how  that  need  could  be  supplied  in 
a  way  which  could  and  did  find  general  acceptance. 
Hence  the  strange  and  rapid  success  of  his  Rule.  \ 
First :  it  supplied  an  obvious  and  acknowledged  want ; 
and  second  :  it  was  practical,  and  was  not  too  severe 
for  ordinary  pious  men  and  women  who  wished  to 
lead  a  life  of  self-renunciation,  and  was  withal 
sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  for  further  developments. 
Its  progress,  as  we  have  said,  was  wonderfully 
rapid.1     Not  only  was  it  adapted  by  many  of  the 

1  Milman  ("Latin  Christianity,"  book  iii.  chap,  vi.)  writes  of  the 
disciples  of  St.  Benedict :  "Their  buildings  gradually  grew  in  spaci- 
ousness and  splendour.  .  .  .  Few,  if  any,  of  the  great  towns  are 
without  their  Benedictine  Convent.  Every  monastery  sent  forth  its 
colonies.  The  monks  seemed  to  multiply  with  greater  fecundity  than 
the  population  of  the  most  flourishing  cities,  and  were  obliged  to  throw 
off  their  redundant  Brethren  to  some  new  settlement.  They  swarmed, 
according  to  their  own  language,  like  bees.  .  .  .  The  Benedictine 
Rule  was  universally  received,  even  in  the  older  monasteries  of  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  throughout  the  West  (of  course,  including  the 
parent  land  of  Italy),  not  as  that  of  a  rival  Order,  but  as  a  more  full 
and  perfect  Rule  of  the  monastic  life,  as  simply  completing  the  less 
consummate  work  of  Cassianus,  Martin  of  Tours,  or  Columban," 
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older  communities  which  had  degenerated  into  a  lax 
and  careless  way  of  living,  with  the  hope  that  the  new 
Rule  would  quicken  their  torpor  into  new  life  and 

L energy,  but  the  enthusiasm  it  evoked  led  to  the 
foundation  of  a  vast  number  of  new  religious  houses. 
Rapid  as  was  its  progress,  this  progress  would  have 
been  still  more  marked,  but  for  an  extraordinary 
effort  of  Celtic  monastic  missionary  zeal,  which 
covered,  roughly  speaking,  the  wide  extent  of  the 
countries  included  in  the  sphere  of  the  influence 
of  the  Franks,  generally  including  Northern  and 
Eastern  Gaul,  with  Burgundy  and  Switzerland. 

B. — ST.  COLUMBAN 

COLUMBAN,  the  Irish  monk-missionary,  was  born 
in  the  year  543 — the  year  which  witnessed  the  death 
of  St.  Benedict.  The  story  of  Columban  and  his 
work  reads  like  a  romance.  Still  comparatively 
young,  something  urged  the  Irish  monk  of  Bangor 
in  Ulster  to  seek  a  new  sphere  of  work  in  distant 
lands.  With  twelve  companions  he  settled  in 
the  Frankish  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  The  people  in  the  Frankish  and 
Burgundian  lands  were  partly  pagan,  partly  Christian. 
The  life  led  by  the  Irish  monk  and  his  friends — 
sternly  ascetic,  self-denying,  and  withal  generous, 
seems  to  have  possessed  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the 
wild  Frankish  and  Burgundian  warriors.  Gradually 
Columban  became  a  power  in  the  land.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  intensely  earnest  and  able 
men,  such  as  Gall  and  Deicola,  names  afterwards 
famous  in  the  records  of  monkish  enterprise.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time — short  indeed  when  we 
think  of  the  vast  work  they  accomplished — a  mighty 
network  of  monastic  establishments  owning  the  Rule 
of  the  Irish  monk  Columban  extended  from  Luxeiul 
in  the  Vosges  the  parent  house,  southward  to  the 
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Lake  of  Geneva  and  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  far  to  the 
north  and  north-west,  to  the  shores  of  what  we  have 
named  the  England  Channel  and  the  North  Sea, 
where  the  chain  of  Columban's  religious  houses  soon 
stretched  from  the  Seine  to  the  Scheldt.  Many  of 
the  more  famous  monasteries  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe  *  owe  their  foundation  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
Columban  and  his  followers.  They  were  dotted 
over  Western  Germany,  Switzerland,  Northern, 
Eastern,  and  even  Central  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  Rule  followed  in  these  communities  devised 
by  Columban  was  extraordinarily  ascetic  in  cha- 
racter, and  was  probably  based  on  the  original  Rule 
of  the  Egyptian  Pachomius — brought  probably  in  the 
first  instance  from  Southern  Gaul  to  Ireland.  Perfect 
silence  was  required  from  the  Brethren,  save  for 
useful  and  necessary  causes,  such  as  preaching  and 
teaching.  The  most  austere  diet  was  prescribed  ; 
wine  and  meat  were  forbidden  even  to  the  sick. 
Rigid  fasting  was  to  be  a  daily  exercise,  like  prayer, 
work,  or  reading;  one  meal  only,  and  that  in  the 
evening,  was  permitted,  and  the  food  was  to  consist 
of  pulse,  meal  moistened  with  water,  and  a  little  loaf. 

The  excessive  severities  of  Columban's  Rule  at 
first  discouraged  no  one ;  a  passion,  a  resistless,  rest- 
less energy  inspired  this  wonderful  company  of  Celtic 
missionaries.  The  army  of  Columban,  constantly 
recruited  from  the  great  religious  houses  in  Ireland, 
increased  day  by  day  ;  the  Homes  of  Prayer  they 
founded  far  away,  in  many  instances,  from  the  parent 
house  of  Luxeiul,  became,  as  we  have  noticed,  more 
and  more  numerous.  The  influence  of  the  founder 
and  his  immediate  followers  ceased  only  with  their 

1  Such  as  Remiremont,  St.  Vandrille,  Fontenelle,  Jumieges,  St. 
Riquier,  Sithiu,  St.  Omer,  and,  greatest  of  all,  St.  Gallen.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  mighty  foundations  which  were  the  undoubted 
work  of  Columban  and  his  disciples  from  Ireland. 
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lives  ;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  marvellous  spirit 
of  devotion  which  called  out  from  the  ranks  of 
monastics  this  wonderful  phalanx  of  toilers  for  God 
was  possessed  only  in  a  lesser  degree  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  first  band  of  leaders  and  disciples.  The 
next  generation  began  to  seek  a  somewhat  easier  and 
gentler  Rule,  and  sheltered  themselves  under  the 
great  shadow  of  Benedict,  which  was  gradually  being 
adopted  in  all  the  Western  religious  communities. 

And  strange  to  say,  about  half  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Columban,  the  enthusiast-monk,  the 
unwearied  missionary,  the  founder  of  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  of  the  monasteries  in 
the  West,  the  famous  Rule  known  by  his  name 
had  disappeared  from  his  monasteries — had  been 
superseded,  even  in  his  own  great  houses  of  Luxeiul 
and  Bobbio. 

The  wonderful  story  of  the  Celtic  Columban  and 
bis  strange  grand  work,  his  marvellous  success,  will 
ever  occupy  one  of  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
chapters  of  monastic  records,  while  the  sudden  and 
rapid  disappearance  of  his  name  and  famous  Rule 
in  all  the  many  religious  communities  he  had  founded 
will  ever  remain  more  or  less  an  unsolved  riddle. 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  speedy  sub- 
stitution of  the  Rules  and  Customs  of  St.  Benedict, 
which  in  the  space  of  a  single  century  eclipsed  the 
Rule,  and  positively  blotted  out  the  very  name,  of 
Columban,  will  be  found  in  the  more  practical,  the 
more  liberal  spirit  which  lived  in  the  institutions  of 
Benedict,  which  were  generally  adopted  in  all  the 
Columban  houses.  The  government  and  Rule  of 
the  Celtic  monastic,  in  its  regulations  relating  to 
prayer,  to  food,  to  sleep,  to  discipline,  exceeded  the 
natural  strength  of  man,  and  when  the  first  fervour 
and  the  burning  enthusiasm  of  the  pioneer  band  was 
buried  in  the  grave  of  Columban  and  his  illustrious 
companions,  no  successors  were  found  willing  and 
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able  to  carry  on  the  stern  traditions  of  the  mighty 
founder. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  alleged,  which  in 
a  measure  explains  the  speedy  eclipse  of  the  Rule  of 
St.  Columban  and  the  general  substitution  of  St. 
Benedict's.  This  must  not  be  ignored,  although  the 
practical  nature  of  the  latter  Rule,  no  doubt,  was 
the  principal  reason  for  its  universal  adoption. 

The  influence  and  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome 
was  gradually,  from  various  causes,  becoming  para- 
mount in  the  Western  world,  and  Rome  never  viewed 
the  Celtic  Church  with  a  favourable  eye.  This  Celtic 
Church,  although  rigidly  orthodox  in  all  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Faith,  still  had  its  own 
peculiar  uses  and  customs ;  it  ever  preserved  its 
perfect  independence. 

Now  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  we  know,  impresed 
the  seal  of  his  approbation  upon  the  Rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  and  admired  and  revered  the  author  of  the 
famous  Rule.  The  third  successor  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  in  a  Council  held  at  Rome 
A.D.  610,  again  especially  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Benedict,  and  in  a  decree  of  the  Council,  Benedict  is 
described  as  "  the  legislator  of  the  monks  *  ("  mona- 
chorum  praeceptor  almificus  "),  alluding  to  his  Rule 
as  the  supreme  monastic  law. 

Montalembert,  the  eloquent  Roman  Catholic  his- 
torian of  the  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  quietly,  but  with 
a  scarcely  veiled  exultation,  refers  to  the  marked 
favour  shown  by  the  Roman  See,  as  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  final  victory  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  following  little  table  of  dates  will  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  the  rise  and  sudden  eclipse  of  the  Rule 
and  name  of  Columban  : — 

Circa  A.D. 
Cassianus  puts  out  his  "Conferences"  with  the  Soli- 
taries ;   the  Egyptian  form    of   monasticism    is 
generally  adopted  in  South  Gaul   ....    426-2$ 
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Circa  A.D. 
St.  Benedict  born 480 

St.  Benedict  founds  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino         .    520 
Cassiodorus  founds  monastery  of  Viviers ;  letters  and 

art  introduced  into  monastic  life    .        .        .        .538 

St.  Benedict  dies 543 

Columban  born 543 

Columban  and  twelve  companions  arrive  in  East  Gaul    573 
Columban  founds  monastery  of  Luxeiul  in  the  Vosges 

country 590 

Ltixeiul  reaches    its    highest    position    as    a   great 

monastic  and  educational  centre  ....  610-25 
Columban  dies  at  the  monastery  of  Bobbio  .        .615 

Council  of  Autun  under  St.  Leger  ;  enjoins  upon  all 

monastics  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict        .        .        .    670 

Thus,  the  Rule  and  Institutions  of  Columban 
the  Celtic  monk,  mainly  in  the  lands  in  the  sphere  of 
Frankish  influence,  may  be  said  to  have  been  followed 
roughly  for  a  period  of  some  eighty  years.  After 
A.D.  670,  the  Rule  and  name  of  St.  Benedict  was 
generally  received  and  acknowledged  throughout  the 
West. 


SECTION  II 
MONASTICISM 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  EARLY  SOLITARIES 

Outward  Life 

IT  was  the  early  Solitaries  of  the  Nitrian  and 
Scetic  deserts  who,  after  all,  were  the  true 
founders  of  monasticism.  This,  Cassian,  the 
acknowledged  teacher  of  the  "  System  "  in  Southern 
Gaul  and  the  West,  felt  when  he  published  his 
famous  "  Conferences,"  which  reflect  so  accurately 
the  inner  life,  the  thoughts,  the  aims,  the  hopes,  the 
ideals  of  this  famous  group  of  men.  This,  too,  was 
felt  by  Benedict,  who  directed  the  daily  public 
reading  of  Cassian's  "  Conferences,"  when  in  the 
sixth  century  he  recreated  monachism,  and  laid  the 
foundation-stories  of  the  world-wide  Order  which, 
with  its  various  modifications,  has  endured  to  the 
present  day. 

This  was  the  opinion,  too,  of  Cassiodorus,  the 
monk-statesman,  Benedict's  contemporary,  the  in- 
troducer of  letters  and  art  into  the  monk's  life, 
when  he  wrote  of  the  "  Conferences  "  in  these  terms, 
"Sedulo  legite,  frequenter  audite."  The  high  ap- 
proval of  these  pictures  of  the  life  and  aims  of  the 
first  Solitaries  by  Bruno,  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
Order  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  Dominic,  the 
founder  ot  the  Dominican  Order  of  Mendicants  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 

9* 
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founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
carries  on  the  same  tradition  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages — the  undying  tradition  that  true  monachism 
was  perfectly  reflected  in  the  lives  of  the  early 
Egyptian  Solitaries  of  the  fourth  century. 

A  few  pictures  painted  by  contemporaries  will 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  life  led  by  these  monastic 
pioneers.  The  sketch  of  the  daily  routine  of  Eva- 
grius,1  a  well-known  ascetic,  which  we  will  give 
verbatim  ;from  the  "  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius,"  is 
singularly  graphic  and  simple. 

"  He  went  to  the  desert  of  the  Cells.  He  was 
there  fifteen  years,  spending  his  life  in  many  ascetic 
practices,  and  there  he  died,  being  sixty  years  old, 
without  the  sorrows  of  the  old  age  of  the  body.  .  .  . 
One  day  he  asked  Macarius  (a  brother  Solitary) 
how  to  overcome  deadly  sin.  Macarius  replied  that 
at  the  time  (when  thus  tempted)  he  should  not  eat 
fruit  or  anything  cooked  in  a  fire.  Now  he,  Evagrius, 
was  a  wonderful  man,  having  come  (to  the  desert) 
from  a  life  full  of  repose  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  Every 
day  he  used  to  make  a  hundred  prayers — he  was, 
too,  a  very  skilful  scribe." 

"  After  eight  years  he  began  to  suffer  from  stone, 
and  the  Elders  (the  older  solitaries,  who  exercised 
a  certain  authority  in  these  early  desert  monastic 
settlements)  made  him  abate  his  austerities  until  his 
death,  though  he  ate  no  bread,  only  a  few  vegetables. 

1  Evagrius  was  a  friend  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  who  took  him  to 
Constantinople  a.d.  380-81,  and  ordained  him  deacon.  It  is  said 
that,  terrified  at  the  temptations  of  the  great  city,  where  he 
quickly  became  popular,  he  fled  to  Jerusalem,  and  adopted  the  ascetic 
life  as  his  best  safe-guard.  Eventually  he  went  to  Egypt,  the  great 
home  of  ascetics,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  search  after  the  perfect 
life,  in  which  he  became  so  celebrated  and  proficient  that  he  was 
esteemed  qualified  to  become  an  instructor  of  others  in  the  practice  of 
austerities.  Among  his  pupils  or  disciples  was  Palladius,  subsequently 
the  writer  of  the  Lausiac  History  of  the  Solitaries,  to  which  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  study,  and  to  whose  graphic  pen  we 
owe  this  little  sketch. 
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He  neither  ate  or  allowed  his  disciples  to  eat  anything 
pleasant,  such  as  fruit — so  great  was  his  asceticism 
in  matters  of  food." 

"  In  the  matter  of  sleep — he  slept  the  third  part 
only  of  the  night,  and  never  in  the  daytime.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  at  midday,  he  used 
to  pace  up  and  down  the  enclosure  (round  his  cell)  to 
keep  himself  awake,  forcing  himself  to  contemplate 
the  visions  presented  to  his  mind." 

"  His  mind  became  very  pure,  and  he  was  deemed 
worthy  of  the  grace  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  and 
judgment.  He  was  accurate  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
orthodox  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
books  which  he  wrote  bear  witness  to  his  knowledge 
and  excellent  mind.  For  he  wrote  three  Books  of 
Instruction,  one  about  the  monks  of  monasteries, 
another  about  the  monks  who  dwelt  in  the  cells  of 
his  desert,  another  about  the  priests  of  God,  that 
they  might  be  viligant  in  the  holy  place.  The  three 
Books  taught  all  men  to  live  profitably  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Church." 

"  The  Brethren  used  to  assemble  round  him  on 
Sabbaths  (Saturdays)  and  on  Sundays ;  and  during 
the  night  would  discuss  their  thoughts  with  him,  and 
listen  to  his  words  of  comfort  until  dawn,  and  then 
departed  from  him  praising  God,  for  his  teaching 
was  very  sweet." 

u  He  would  urge  them,  if  any  one  had  a  trouble- 
some thought  not  to  disclose  it  (in  public),  but  to 
wait  till  they  were  alone,  lest  he  should  destroy  'a 
little  one '  by  his  thought." 

"  He  every  day  admitted  to  his  cell  five  or  six 
pilgrims  who  came  from  afar,  drawn  to  him  by  his 
wisdom  and  asceticism.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop  often 
wanted  to  seize  him  by  force  and  make  him  Bishop 
of  Thmoui — but  he  would  then  flee  away.  ..." 

"At  one  time  the  demons  so  plagued  him  with 
sinful  thoughts  that  it  occurred  to  him,  !  God  Ms 
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forgotten  me!  and  he  told  us  how  he  spent  the  whole 
night  standing  in  the  well,  being  naked,  praying  (it 
was  winter)  until  his  flesh  had  dried  up  like  a  stone. 
.  .  .  '  Once/  he  said,  '  I  was  sitting  in  my  cell  by 
night,  with  my  lamps  burning ;  as  I  was  meditating 
on  one  of  the  prophets  at  midnight  I  was  in  an 
ecstacy.'  ...  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  worldly 
word  in  the  mouth  of  Evagrius,  or  a  quarrelsome 
word  ;  nor  would  he  hear  such  from  another."  l 

These  Solitaries  would  frequently  visit  one  another 
and  speak  together,  sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even 
more,  and  interchange  views  on  the  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  on  the  spiritual  life ;  on  other 
occasions  the  younger  ascetics  would  seek  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  some  renowned  elder,  who  had  for  long 
years  lived  that  strange  mystical  life  of  perpetual 
prayer  and  meditation  peculiar  to  the  desert  saints. 
The  following  little  recital  is  a  peculiarly  interesting 
experience,  and  will  well  illustrate  the  practice  of 
visiting  occasionally  the  cells  of  the  elders — those 
rare  breaks  in  the  perpetual  and  monotonous  solitude 
to  which  these  ascetics  had  condemned  themselves. 
It  will  give  us,  besides,  some  insight  into  the  struggles 
and  victories  of  these  strange,  holy  men  : — 

"  There  was  also  another  man,  by  name  Paction, 
seventy  years  of  age:  he  dwelt  in  the  desert  of 
Scete ;  and  I  went  to  him  once  when  my  mind  was 
dark  and  obscured,  owing  to  the  visions  and  troubles 
of  the  night,  and  I  was  nearly  withdrawing  from  the 
desert.  ...  I  did  not  disclose  my  sorrow  to  my 
neighbours,  not  even  to  my  master  Evagrius,  but  I 
set  out,  and  I  saw  some  of  the  Fathers  who  had  grown 
old  in  Scete  there  in  the  desert,  one  of  whom  was 

1  From  the  Coptic  version  of  the  "Lausiac  History  of  Palladius," 
quoted  in  Dom.  Butler's  edition  of  the  "  Historia  Lausiaca"  (part  i. 
p.  143-44),  Cf.  also  Part  ii.  "Evagrius,"  No.  xxxviii.,  in  the  shorter 
recension  of  the  "  Historia  Lausiaca  "  (Greek  text).  There  Evagrius  is 
spoken  of  as  ao£5i/-ioy,  "the  famous  in  story." 
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Paclwn,  and  I  found  that  he  surpassed  all  of  them  in 
his  way  of  life  and  in  his  thoughts.  And  I  took 
heart,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  conflict  of  my  mind, 
And  he  said  to  me,  '  Be  not  disturbed  at  thy  case, 
for  not  from  carelessness  do  these  things  befal  thee, 
for  the  very  place  of  thy  asceticisms  that  thou  dwel- 
lest  in  beareth  witness  to  thee,  because  it  is  straitened 
in  all  necessities.  ...  I,  Pachon,  whom  thou  seest,  am 
an  old  man,  and  have  for  forty  years  dwelt  in  this 
cell,  and  I  have  busied  myself  about  my  salvation 
and  the  saving  of  my  soul.  ...  I  am  now  ninety- 
three  years  old,  and  to  this  day  I  am  tempted  by  the 
demon.'"  (Then  he  proceeded  to  relate  how  he  once 
thought  that  God  had  abandoned  him,  because  an 
evil  spirit  had  obtained  power  over  him.)  " '  So  I 
went  forth,'  continued  Pachon,  'and  wandered 
through  the  desert,  and  I  found  a  den  of  hyenas,  and 
I  lay  down  the  whole  day  naked,  in  order  that  the 
wild  beasts  might  come  and  devour  me.' "  (He  added 
that  he  preferred  to  die,  rather  than  he  should  live  as 
one  worsted  in  the  conflict.)  "'And  when  it  was 
evening,  the  wild  beasts  came  out — the  male  and  the 
female  (hyenas) — and  they  licked  my  body  from  my 
head  to  my  feet,  but  when  I  thought  they  would 
devour  me  they  departed,  and  I  lay  there  all  night. 
And  there  came  after  them  their  cubs,  and  they,  too, 
came  and  licked  me,  and  laid  themselves  to  sleep  by 
my  side,  and  they  did  not  hurt  me ;  and  the  (parent) 
beasts  came  (again),  and  there  was  in  their  mouths 
the  flesh  of  a  sheep,  and  they  passed  over  me,  and 
led  away  their  cubs,  and  went  into  the  den.  And 
then  (because  the  savage  beasts  had  spared  me)  I 
thought  that  God  had  pity  on  me,  and  in  that  hour  I 
arose  and  returned  to  my  cell.' " 

This  was  the  old  man's  answer  to  his  younger 
brother — the  ascetic  who  had  lost  heart.  He  too, 
the  old  man,  Pachon,  had  once  lost  heart  and  wished 
to  die,  but  God  had  answered  him  in  the  acts  of  the 
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wild  beasts.  His  young  brother  surely  need  not 
despair  of  winning  the  smile  of  God  too.1 

The  rarely  broken  solitude  of  these  Solitaries 
above  alluded  to  was  evidently  highly  prized  by 
some  of  their  number.  Cassian,  in  his  report  of 
the  "  Conference  of  Paphnutius  "  (III.),  tells  us  how 
Paphnutius,  in  his  eager  desire  for  continual  divine 
meditation,  avoided  the  sight  of  his  brother  recluses, 
and  plunged  into  solitary  places  yet  wilder  and  more 
inaccessible,  and  even  hid  himself  for  a  long  time  in 
these  remoter  haunts,  so  that  the  anchorites  them- 
selves only  with  great  difficulty  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  every  now  and  then.  The  belief  was  current 
among  the  Brothers  that  this  Paphnutius  enjoyed 
and  delighted  in  the  daily  society  of  angels. 

Dom.  Butler,  in  his  chapter  on  the  "historicity" 
of  the  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius,  points  out 
that  "the  mortifications  recorded  of  the  Egyptian 
Solitaries  (those  true  founders  of  all  monasticism), 
extraordinary  and  appalling  as  they  were,  were  all 
of  a  kind  that  may  be  called  natural,  consisting  in 
the  privation  of  food,  of  drink,  of  sleep,  of  clothing, 
in  exposure  to  heat  and  cold,  in  rigorous  inclosure  in 
cell  or  cave  or  tomb ;  in  prolonged  silence  and  vigils 
and  prayer,  in  arduous  labour,  in  bodily  fatigue  ;  but 
of  the  self-inflicted  scourgings,  the  spikes  and  chains 
and  other  artificial  penances2  of  a  later  time."  Dom. 
Butler  adds,  *  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  among 
the  Egyptian  monks  of  the  fourth  century." 

The  life,  however,  of  an  Egyptian  Solitary  was 

1  From  Dom.  Butler's  translation  of  •  the  Syriac  version  of  the 
"Historia  Lausiaca,"  slightly  abbreviated.  Introduction  to  "Hist. 
Lausiaca,"  pp.  xxxvi-xli,  No.  2.  Cf.  also  the  Greek  text,  "  Pachon" 
No.  xxiii. 

3  That  examples  of  frightful  penances  self-inflicted  in  Egypt  by  the 
early  solitaries  do  occur,  however,  is  clear  ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  they  were  very  rare,  quite  exceptional — emphatically,  to  use 
Dom.  Butler's  graphic  expression,  "not  in  vogue  in  the  best  period  of 
Egyptian  monachism."  At  a  somewhat  later  period  these  terrible 
mortifications  were  common  enough  in  Syria  and  the  East. 
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very  hard,  constant  battling  with  sleep  must  have 
been  attended  with  great  suffering.  Their  fasts  may- 
be called  perpetual.  We  have  examples  of  their 
abstaining  from  all  food  for  two,  three,  and  even  for 
four  whole  days.  This  total  abstinence  was,  of 
course,  only  practised  occasionally,  and  by  a  few,  but 
in  all  cases  the  amount  of  sustenance  sanctioned  was 
very  small,  only  just  sufficient  to  maintain  life  ;  the 
pangs  of  hunger  must  have  been  very  real.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  rule  only  to  partake  of  bread, 
the  amount  of  which  was  fixed  at  "  two  biscuits,"  so 
small  that  they  scarcely  weighed  a  pound.1  Others 
supported  life  on  beans,  or  on  some  vegetable  or 
fruit. 

Moses,  in  his  instruction  to  Cassian,  gives  some 
curious  details  here  :  "  We  shall  keep  clear  of  guilt, 
and  at  the  same  time  show  courtesy  to  any  Brother 
who  may  visit  us,  if  at  the  ninth  hour  we  partake  of 
one  of  the  two  biscuits,  and  keep  back  the  other  for 
the  evening  meal,  so  that  we  may  partake  of  it  with 
our  visitor,  and  so  add  nothing  to  our  own  customary 
allowance ;  thus  showing  the  guest  the  civilities 
which  courtesy  requires,  in  such  a  way  as  to  relax 
nothing  of  the  strictness  of  our  abstinence.  But  if  no 
one  should  come,  we  may  freely  take  this  last  biscuit 
as  belonging  to  us  according  to  our  canonical  Rule." 

The  result  of  this  abstinence,  Moses  explained  to 
Cassian,  was  that  the  intellect  was  kept  bright  and 
keen  both  for  the  evening  and  nightly  prayers. 

In  the  second  "  Conference  "  of  Abbot  Serenus  we 
have  a  curious  example  of  the  gracious  hospitality 
of  these  ascetics.  "We  (Cassian  and  his  friend) 
returned  to  the  old  man's  cell,  and  enjoyed  a  most 
sumptuous  repast.  He  set  before  us  table-salt  and 
three  olives  each,  after  which  he  produced  a  basket 
containing  parched  vetches  (a  kind  of  bean),  from 
which  we  took  a  little,  with   two  prunes  and  a  fig 

1  Cassian's  "Conferences,"  Moses,  II.,  chaps,  xix.  and  xxvi. 
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apiece.    A  more  liberal  allowance  of  oil  than  usual, 
Serenus  poured  over  these  dainties  ! " 

That  these  ascetics  often  longed  for  more  food, 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  Cassian's  beautiful 
chapters  on  the  "  Prayers  of  the  Solitaries "  :  "I  am 
affected  by  the  passion  of  gluttony.  I  ask  for  food 
of  which  the  desert  knows  nothing,  and  in  the  squalid 
desert  are  wafted  to  me  odours  of  royal  dainties,  and 
I  find  that  even  against  my  will  I  am  drawn  to  long 
for  them.  I  am  incited  to  anticipate  the  hour  fixed 
for  supper,  or  I  am  trying,  with  great  sorrow  of  heart, 
to  keep  to  the  limits  of  the  right  and  regular  meagre 
fare.  I  must  cry  out  with  groans,  *  O  God,  make 
speed   to  save  me,   O   Lord,   make   haste  to  help 


The  Miracles  of  the  Egyptian  Solitaries. 

In  this  little  study  on  the  beginnings  of  monasti- 
cism,  while  we  are  engaged  with  the  personality  of 
this  wonderful  group  of  men,  the  Solitaries  of  the 
deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  there  is  one  remarkable 
feature  on  which  we  must  dwell  for  a  brief  space. 

In  all  the  contemporary  records  from  which  we 
derive  our  knowledge  of  their  words,  aims,  ideals, 
we  find  a  thread  of  the  supernatural  running  through 
each  bit  of  narrative  or  report ;  miraculous  occur- 
rences are  constantly  coming  across  the  scene.  They 
differ,  however,  in  one  strongly  marked  particular 
from  the  miracles  related  in  the  Gospels.  There — in 
the  Gospels — if  you  try  to  take  away  the  golden 
thread  of  the  supernatural,  the  whole  story  falls  to 
pieces.  Here,  in  our  chronicles  of  the  Egyptian 
saints,  it  is  not  the  same  ;  the  miracles,  generally, 
might  be  eliminated,  and  the  real  story  of  the  men 
and  their  works  and  days  would  still  remain  com- 
paratively little  affected  by  the  removal  of  those 
1  Cassian's  "  Conferences,"  Isaac,  II.  chap.  x. 
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incidents  which  the  writers  evidently  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  supernatural. 

Critics,  however,  have  been  found  who  discredit 
all  the  documents  from  which  we  have  been  quoting — 
documents  which  we,  in  common  now  with  the  vast 
majority  of  serious  scholars,  now  regard  as  un- 
doubtedly authentic ;  they  distrust  them  because 
they  mislike  the  presence  of  the  supernatural  here 
and  there  in  the  recitals. 

With  great  force  it  has  been  urged  *  that  "  the 
Copts,  whether  monks  or  laymen,  lived  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Supernatural ;  they  expected  miracles 
at  every  turn,  and  were  ready  to  see  the  direct 
operation  of  angels  and  demons  in  the  everyday 
occurrences  of  life,  and  they  believed  with  avidity 
whatever  wonders  were  suggested  to  them.  .  .  . 
Thus,  it  came  to  pass  that  stories  of  all  kinds  cir- 
culated freely  in  the  desert  relating  to  the  virtues, 
the  penances,  and,  above  all,  to  the  miracles  of  the 
great  Solitaries.  It  is  but  natural  that  a  Greek  or  a 
Roman,  living  for  years,  as  Palladius  did,2  in  this 
environment,  should  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
genius  loci,  and  have  given  credence  to  all  that  he 
heard  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  the  servants  of 
God.  : .  ." 

Alexandria,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  many  other 
great  centres  of  population  teemed  with  strange 
rumours  of  what  was  taking  place  in  the  Egyptian 
deserts.  The  very  appearance  of  the  Solitaries,  with 
their  strange  garb,  with  their  emaciated  forms,  with 
their  countenances  disfigured  with  prolonged  fasting 
and  austerity,  or  transfigured  with  ecstacy,  would  lend 
strong  support  to  these  rumours   of  miracles  and 

1  Dom.  Butler,  "Historia  Lausiaca  of  Palladius,"  part.  i.  p.  192. 

2  The  same  argument  would  hold  good  in  the  cases  of  Athanasius, 
Cassian,  Rufinus,  and  others.  Augustine  ("De  Civ  Dei,"  xxii.  8) 
may  also  be  cited  in  this  connection,  as  also  may  Sulpicius  Severus  in 
his  "  Vita  St.  Martini,"  and  the  historian  Theodoret. 
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supernatural  occurrences.  They — the  Solitaries  — 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  appeared  in  the  cities,  but 
many  pilgrims  visited  them  in  their  cells. 

That  the  Solitaries  believed,  with  an  intense  belief, 
in  their  supernatural  environment  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. Their  surroundings  would  materially  help  to 
induce  this  belief — the  pathless,  illimitable  spaces  of 
the  desert,  the  blinding  pallor  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  intense  cloudless  blue  above,  the  fierce  heat,  the 
dazzling  light,  the  quivering  burning  sun-rays,  the 
shadeless  cell,  the  awful  solitude  around  them, 
the  perpetual  silence  only  broken  in  the  watches  of 
the  night  by  the  monotonous  cry  of  the  wolf  or  the 
hyena.  Amidst  these  sights  and  scenes  their  life  was 
spent.  In  the  still  and  silent  cell  they  kept  the  pro- 
longed vigil,  they  suffered  the  painful  fasting,  they 
prayed  continually  passionate  prayers.  What  wonder 
if,  with  such  an  environment,  leading  such  a  life, 
these  men  saw  at  times  strange  visions,  and  dreamed 
wondrous  dreams,  now  of  angel  visitants,  now  of 
demon  tempters  ? 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  supernatural  circumstances  related 
in  connection  with  the  Solitaries  were  mainly  made  up 
of  these  visions — these  dreams.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, very  rare  indeed  were  the  recitals  of  healing,  or 
the  bestowal  or  exercise  of  supernatural  powers, 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  of  life 
or  death. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  supernatural  appearances 
and  miraculous  events  related  by  such  writers  as 
Athanasius  and  Palladius  were  the  outcome  of  a 
form  of  hysteria,  induced  by  the  unnatural  mode  of 
life  led  by  these  Solitaries,  which  included  prolonged 
fasting,  deprivation  of  natural  sleep,  days  of  utter 
loneliness,  often  of  awful,  unbroken  solitude.  In  their 
combats  with  impure  thoughts,  which  so  often  tortured 
these  devotees  to   an   extreme  asceticism,  in  their 
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battling  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  in  their 
longing  for  sleep,  they  fancied  they  saw  the  presence 
of  evil  demons  trying  to  induce  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  to  give  up  their  allegiance  to  their 
adored  Master,  if  only  for  a  brief  season. 

And  when  the  painful  victory  over  the  flesh  at  last 
was  won,  they  fancied  again  that  they  beheld  another 
vision  ;  this  time  of  the  angel  forms  who  had  been  all 
the  while  in  their  poor  cell,  helping  them  in  the  sore 
conflict  with  evil. 

Serious  writers,  like  Augustine,  do  not  shrink 
from  relating  these  strange  scenes  as  having  actually 
taken  place,  but  no  one  on  this  account  questions  the 
good  faith  of  the  wise  and  saintly  Bishop  of  Hippo  ; 
and,  to  take  another  well-known  example,  some  three 
centuries  later,  the  presence  of  the  exquisite  legendary 
stories  of  the  loved  Celtic  saints,  which  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  charmed  pages  of  Bede, 
does  not  prevent  us  from  accepting  his  history  and 
biographies  as  pieces  of  serious  and  reliable  literature 
— as  pictures  at  once  brilliant  and  accurate  of  the  life 
led  by  saintly  men  in  the  England  of  his  far-off  days. 

Surely,  with  like  reservations,  with  similar  allow- 
ances, we  may  accept  such  writings  as  the  "  Lausiac 
History  of  Palladius"  the  "Life  of  Anthony"  by 
Athanasius,  "  The  Conferences  of  Cassian,"  as  pre- 
senting an  accurate  and  reliable  picture  of  the  life 
led,  of  the  aims  and  ideals  cherished,  by  the  great 
founders  of  the  monastic  scheme,  the  saintly  Solitaries 
of  the  fourth  century,  whose  cells  were  in  the  Egyptian 
deserts,  bits  of  whose  strange  life-story  we  have  been 
telling  ? 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    EARLY   SOLITARIES 

Their  Inner  Life 

WE  have  several  contemporary  sources  of  high 
authority  from  which  we  can  draw  ample 
information  respecting  the  inner  mind  of  these  early 
Solitaries  of  the  fourth  century.  Of  these  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  the  most  detailed,  are  the  "  Con- 
ferences "  of  Cassian,  a  compilation  which  for  some 
fifteen  centuries  has  been  regarded  as  absolutely 
authentic,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  used 
as  the  best  and  truest  guide  to  the  monastic  ideal, 
notably  in  the  countless  houses  of  the  Benedictine 
Order.1 

We  have  spoken  already  at  some  length  of  this 
Cassian,  who  was  an  historic  personage,  and  for 
many  years  closely  connected  with  several  of  the 
leading  Churchmen  of  his  days. 

For  some  ten  years  he  lived  in  the  Nitrian  and 
Scetic  deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  circa  A.D.  390-400, 
and  consorted  with  and  received  instruction  from 
certain  of  the  leading  anchorets  and  Solitaries. 
Some  of  his  masters  in  the  ascetic  life  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  great  Antony,  the  father  of  monasticism  ; 

1  There  is  a  translation  of  Cassian's  "Institutes"  and  "Con- 
ferences" by  Dr.  Gibson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  published  in  the 
Library  of  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  (Wace  and  ScharT),  at  once 
scholarly  and  vivid.  This  edition  is  illustrated  with  valuable  notes, 
and  is  preceded  by  an  historical  introduction. 
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others  had  been  prominent  among  Antony's  more 
immediate  disciples. 

The  u  Conferences  "  purport  to  be  a  reproduction  of 
the  teaching  of  these  masters  of  the  ascetic  life,  and 
is  given  in  their  very  words.  As  the  work  of  Cassian 
was  not  put  out  before  the  year  426-28  (it  was 
written  at  the  request  of  certain  of  the  more  influen- 
tial of  the  Church  leaders  in  South  Gaul),  the  question 
arises — are  these  "  Conferences  "  the  discourses  ac- 
tually spoken  by  the  Desert  Fathers,  or  are  they  the 
ideal  compositions  of  Cassian  himself? 

Now  Cassian's  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  cells  of 
the  desert  Solitaries,  we  know,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  exact  and  accurate  information  respecting 
the  ascetic  life,  which  was  beginning  to  exercise  so 
important  an  influence  on  the  Christianity  of  the  last 
half  of  the  fourth  century.  To  the  words  of  the  great 
leaders  of  "  the  movement "  he  evidently  attached 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  therefore  more  than 
probable  that  he  took  down  some  of  their  more 
weighty  utterances  by  means  of  shorthand,1  an  art 
which  was  well  known  and  largely  practised  long 
before  Cassian's  time  in  the  Roman  Empire.  We 
may,  then,  surely  assume  that  he  possessed,  if  not 
verbatim  reports,  at  least  very  copious  notes  of  what 
the  great  ascetics  told  him.  To  obtain  their  views 
as  to  the  way  to  the  perfect  life  was,  in  fact,  the 
one  object  cf  Cassian's  visit  to,  and  long  residence 
in,  the  Scetic  and  Nitrian  deserts  of  Lower  Egypt. 

He  came  from  Rome  to  South  Gaul,  as  we  have 

1  Among  the  Romans,  shorthand  appears  to  have  been  taught  in 
the  schools  under  the  empire.  The  Emperor  Titus  is  said  to  have 
been  skilled  in  this  art ;  notaries  were  carefully  trained  to  use  this 
method  of  writing,  and  in  early  Christian  times  this  shorthand  was 
frequently  used  in  taking  down  the  words  of  bishops  and  other  promi- 
nent persons,  and  in  recording  the  acts  of  martyrs. 

How  far  back  shorthand  existed  among  the  Greeks  is  uncertain ; 
but  as  early  as  a.d.  195  we  have  undoubted  mention  of  a  great  short- 
hand writer. 
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already  suggested,  at  the  invitation  of  certain  leading 
Churchmen,  doubtless  to  assist  them  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monastic  system,  in  the  working  of 
which  he  was  so  renowned  an  expert,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonnensis  and  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  date 
of  his  arrival  in  South  Gaul  was  most  probably 
about  A.D.  408-10.  We  may  well  assume  that  the 
prominent  feature  in  his  teaching  on  the  monastic 
life  in  the  years  between  408  and  426  was  his  report 
of  the  "  words  of  the  great  Solitaries  ; "  the  work  he 
put  out  A.D.  426-28,  which  has  been  held  in  such  high 
esteem,  and  which  we  now  possess,  was  doubtless  a 
reproduction  of  his  teaching  at  Lerins,  Marseilles, 
Aries,  and  other  important  centres  during  these  years, 
and  this  teaching  having  been  found  so  valuable  and 
so  weighty,  the  Church  leaders  in  South  Gaul,  con- 
scious of  its  paramount  importance  in  the  monastic 
scheme  they  were  so  anxious  to  advance,  induced 
him  to  recast  it  in  the  form  of  the  precious  volume 
which  has  been  treasured  so  highly  for  so  many 
centuries. 

This  seems  the  most  probable  theory  of  the 
composition  of  that  work  which  Benedict  seems  to 
have  valued  as  second  only  to  Holy  Scripture.  It 
was  to  be  read  daily  in  the  houses  of  his  Order. 
This  is  the  work  concerning  which  Cassiodorus  of 
Viviers  wrote  his  memorable  words  of  commendation, 
words  we  have  already  cited. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  strange  book  of 
"  Reports "  of  the  words  of  the  Desert  Fathers  will 
give  an  idea,  though  a  very  faint  idea,  of  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  this  new  band  of  followers  of 
Jesus,  of  these  inquirers  after  "  the  perfect  way," 
"the  way"  which,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the 
Master  told  His  disciples,  might  be  trodden  by  man, 
if  he  would  make  the  Great  Renunciation. 

Abbot  Moses,  when  Cassian  visited  him  and 
begged  for  his  instruction  how  "the  gate  of  perfection  " 
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could  be  opened,  before  replying,  asked  Cassian 
and  his  friend  what  it  was  that  had  urged  them 
to  set  at  nought  the  love  of  friends  and  kins- 
folk, and  all  the  many  joys  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
seek  out  simple  men  like  himself  dwelling  in  the 
deepest  poverty  and  self-denial  amidst  the  horrors  of 
the  vast  desert?  (Abbot  Moses's  cell  was  in  the 
desert  of  Scete.)  Cassian  replied  that  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  w  Yes,"  said  the 
solitary  ;  "  but  before  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be 
reached,  purity  of  heart  must  be  attained.  It  is  not 
enough  to  offer  to  God  fastings,  watchings,  worldly 
goods,  honours,  the  sacrifice  of  the  love  of  dear  ones, 
home  and  country.  Another  offering  to  God  is 
required,  even  the  pure  heart  which  is  not  puffed  up, 
is  never  angry,  which  seeks  not  its  own,  which  thinks 
no  evil.  The  fastings,  the  vigils,  the  toils,  the  study, 
are  but  steps  up  which  we  may  mount  to  this 
perfection." 

The  Solitary  pressed  this  truth  home  by  a  refer- 
ence to  a  scene  in  our  Lord's  earthly  life,  which 
evidently  was  often  dwelt  on  by  the  men  who  had 
made  "  the  Great  Renunciation."  It  was  in  the  house 
of  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  when  Martha  was  cum- 
bered with  much  serving,  that  the  Lord  said,  "  Martha, 
thou  art  anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things. 
Only  one  thing  is  needful,  and  Mary  hath  chosen 
the  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her" 
(i.e.  by  death).  "  The  chief  good,"  said  Abbot  Moses, 
"consists  not,  taught  the  Lord,  in  practical  works, 
however  praiseworthy  and  rich  in  fruits  (i.e.  in 
rewards),  but  in  contemplation  of  Him.  This  should 
be  our  main  effort  to  attain  to." 

"Practical  works — the  works  of  mercy  done  to 
the  sick,  the  helpless — will  come  to  an  end  in  the  life 
to  come ;  these  works  are  needful,  these  must  be 
done,  for  without  them  men  cannot  climb  to  the 
heights  of  love.    But  we  must  aim  at  something 
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beyond  these,  higher  than  these,"  the  old  Solitary 
went  on  to  say  ;  "  we  must  aim  at  Divine  contempla- 
tion— at  contemplation  of  heavenly  things  in  con- 
tinual purity  of  heart.  This  must  be  aimed  at  while 
men  are  still  in  the  flesh,  so  that  when  they  have  laid 
aside  corruption,  they  may  come  to  the  promise  of 
the  Lord,  •  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God/  " 

"  Everything  must  be  done  and  sought  after  by  us 
for  the  sake  of  this — for  this  we  must  submit  to 
fastings,  vigils,  toils." 

Far  on  in  his  work,  Cassian,  in  his  report  of  the 
third  u  Conference  "  of  Theonas,  another  famous  Soli- 
tary, recurs  to  this  subject  of  "  contemplation."  The 
old  ascetic  again  refers  to  the  words  of  the  Master 
in  the  case  of  the  Bethany  sisters,  and  lays  stress  on 
the  good  part  which  Mary  hath  chosen — on  contem- 
plation, meditation  on  God :  "  It  is  the  one  thing ; 
all  the  merits  of  our  religious  acts,"  said  the  old  man 
to  Cassian,  "all  our  aims  at  virtue,  come  short  of 
it."  He  drove  his  teaching  home  by  a  forcible 
illustration  :  "  Chastity,  kindness,  temperance,  pity, 
justice — all  these  things  are  great  and  splendid,  as 
well  as  being  good  and  useful.  But  as  silver  disap- 
pears in  comparison  with  gold,  and  gold  itself  is 
disregarded  when  compared  with  gems,  and  yet  a 
mass  of  gems,  however  precious,  are  surpassed  by  the 
brilliancy  of  a  single  pearl,  so  all  these  merits  of 
holiness,  although  they  are  not  only  good  and 
beneficial  for  the  present  life,  but  also  secure  the  gift 
of  eternity,  yet  if  they  are  compared  with  the  merit  of 
Divine  contemplation  will  be  deemed  insignificant." 

In  the  second  "Conference"  of  Abbot  Isaac  (chap, 
viii.)  the  aim  of  the  Solitary  is  set  out  briefly  and 
lucidly.  The  Desert  Father  trusted  "  that  it  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  him  to  possess  even  in  the  body  an 
image  of  future  bliss,  that  he  may  begin  in  this  world 
to  have  a  foretaste  of  the  celestial  life  and  glory," 
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"  This,"  Isaac  said,  "  is  the  end  of  all  perfection,  that 
the  mind,  purged  from  all  carnal  desires,  may  daily- 
be  lifted  up  towards  spiritual  things,  until  the  whole 
life  and  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  become  one  con- 
tinuous prayer." 

The  question  of  prayer  naturally  is  often  touched 
upon  in  the  "  Conferences."  The  subject  is  specially 
treated,  however,  in  the  first  and  second  "Con- 
ferences "  of  Abbot  Isaac,  chap.  viii.  24,  and  chap.  x. 
14.  These  are  full  of  passages  of  exceeding  beauty 
and  pathos,  and  contain  much  that  is  applicable  to 
ordinary  everyday  life,  as  well  as  to  the  life  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  desert  cells.  The  exposition  of  the 
different  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is  peculiarly 
interesting  and  suggestive. 

These  sermons  on  prayer,  and  indeed  many  pas- 
sages of  the  "  Conferences,"  clearly  indicate  that  the 
words  were  intended  for,  and  often  addressed  to, 
audiences  far  greater  and  more  diversified  than  the 
companies  of  Solitaries  who  in  the  fourth  century 
made  their  home  in  the  Thebaid  or,  more  usually,  in 
the  Nitrian  and  Scetic  deserts. 

AthanasiuSj  in  his  "  Life  of  Antony,"  tells  us  that 
the  saintly  founder  of  monasticism  thus  summed  up 
in  a  few  remarkable  sentences  what  the  ,"  Solitary  " 
gained  by  the  "  Great  Renunciation  : "  "  The  whole 
life  of  man,"  said  Antony,  "is  very  short  when 
measured  by  the  ages  to  come,  wherefore  all  our 
time  is  nothing  compared  with  eternal  life.  And  in 
the  world  everything  is  sold  at  its  price,  and  a  man 
exchanges  one  equivalent  for  another ;  but  the  pro- 
mise of  eternal  life  is  bought  for  a  trifle.  .  .  .  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  live  full  fourscore  years  or  even  a 
hundred  in  the  discipline,  not  for  a  hundred  years 
only  shall  we  reign,  but  instead  of  a  hundred  we  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever.  ..." 

"  Wherefore,  Children,  let  us  not  faint,  nor  deem 
that  the  time  is  long  or  that  we  are  doing  something 
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great,  for  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  to  us.  Nor  let  us  think,  as  we  look  at  the 
world,  that  we  have  renounced  anything  of  much 
consequence,  for  the  whole  earth  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  all  the  heaven.  ...  So  that  if  a  man 
were  lord  of  all  the  earth,  and  gave  it  all  up,  it  would 
be  nothing  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  .  .  .  What  he  gives  up  is  little,  and  he 
receives  a  hundred-fold." * 

Very  quaintly,  but  with  singular  power,  he  argued 
upon  the  absolutely  temporary  nature  of  all  earthly 
goods — on  the  enduring  nature  of  the  things  which  a 
devout  Solitary  could  acquire. 

u  Therefore  let  the  desire  of  possession  (of  earthly 
things)  take  hold  of  no  one,  for  what  gain  is  it  to 
acquire  these  things  which  we  cannot  take  away  with 
us  ?  Why  not  rather  get  those  things  which  we  can 
take  away  with  us  (after  death),  to  wit,  prudence, 
justice,  temperance,  courage,  understanding,  love, 
kindness  to  the  poor,  faith  in  Christ,  freedom  from 
wrath,  hospitality  ?  If  we  possess  theset  we  shall  find 
them  of  themselves  preparing  for  us  a  welcome  there 
in  the  land  of  the  meek-hearted.  .  .  .  Wherefore, 
Children,  let  us  hold  fast  our  discipline.1* 

Very  beautifully  Antony  dwelt  on  one  of  the 
present  rewards  which  the  Solitary  would  receive 
even  on  earth ;  for  now  and  again,  as  the  anchoret 
prayed  and  meditated,  would  come  what  Antony 
terms  "  The  Vision  of  the  Holy  Ones."  This  vision 
comes  so  quietly  and  gently,  always  quietly  and 
gently, "  for  the  Holy  Ones  will  not  strive  nor  cry, 
nor  shall  any  one  hear  their  voice.  It  comes  (does 
the  vision)  so  quietly  that  immediately  joy  and 
courage  arise  in  the  soul ;  for  (then)  the  Lord,  who 
is  our  joy,  is  present,  and  the  power  of  God  the 
Father.  Then  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  remain 
*  "Life  of  St.  Antony,"  by  Athanasius,  chaps.  16,  17,  45. 
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Unruffled  and  undisturbed,  so  that  the  soul,  enlightened 
as  it  were  with  rays,  is  allowed  to  behold  *  Those 
ivho  appear?  For  the  love  of  what  is  Divine  and  of 
the  things  to  come,  possesses  it,  and  willingly  it  would 
be  wholly  joined  with  them,  if  it  could  depart  along 
with  them.  If  in  these  glorious  moments  of  rapture 
the  Solitary  for  a  moment  fears,  recognizing  the 
presence  of  Beings  from  a  higher  sphere,  ■  Those  zvho 
appear*  immediately  take  fear  away.  Such,"  said 
Antony,  "  is  the  nature  of  the  Visions  of  the  Holy 
Ones."  » 

But  there  was  a  practical  side  to  the  life  of  these 
early  desert  Fathers  ;  they  were  not  mere  mystics — 
men  rapt  in  meditation,  and  in  contemplation  of  the 
unseen — men  who  only  dreamed  dreams  and  saw 
visions.  In  the  "Life  of  Anthony"  by  the  great 
Alexandrian  bishop  and  theologian,  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  there  is  one  long  section  devoted 
to  Anthony's  instruction  given  to  those  who  came  to 
learn  "  how  to  please  God  "  from  the  lips  of  the 
famous  desert  teacher.  From  this  simple,  unadorned 
report  we  can  gather  what  was  the  general  tenor  of 
the  advice  and  teaching  of  the  Solitaries  of  the  schools 
of  Antony,  of  his  pupils  and  followers,  such  as  the 
two  Macarii  and  Ammon,  and  their  numerous  dis- 
ciples— instruction,  addressed  not  merely  to  the 
monastics  of  the  Thebaid,  the  Nitrian,  and  the 
Scetic  deserts,  but  to  the  many  pilgrims  of  varied 
ranks  from  neighbouring  and  even  distant  lands,  who 
wished  to  hear  the  words  of  those  strange  men  who 
were  winning  a  world-wide  reputation  as  teachers  of 
the  "  perfect  way." 

"Antony continually,"  said  Athanasius,  "gave  this 
precept :  Believe  on  the  Lord  and  love  Him ;  keep 
yourselves  from  evil  thoughts  and  wordly  pleasure; .  .  . 
pray  continually,  avoid  vainglory,  sing  psalms  before 
sleep  and  on  awaking ;  hold  in  your  heart  the 
1  "  Life  of  St.  Antony  "  (Athanasius),  chap.  35. 
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commandments  of  Scripture  ;  be  mindful  of  the  works 
of  the  saints  ; — that  your  souls  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  zeal  of  the  saints.  And  especially 
did  Antony  counsel  them  to  meditate  on  the  Apostle's 
words, ■  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath.' 
And  he  considered  that  this  was  spoken  of  all  com- 
mandments in  common,  and  not  on  wrath  alone — 
not  in  any  other  sin  of  ours  ought  the  sun  to  go  down. 
.  .  .  Let  him  abide  in  that  which  is  good — without 
being  negligent,  not  condemning  his  neighbour,  nor 
justifying  himself ;  for  unawares  we  do  things  that  we 
know  not  of ;  but  the  Lord  seeth  all  things ;  where- 
fore, committing  the  judgment  to  Him,  let  us  have 
sympathy  one  with  another.  Let  us  bear  each 
other's  burdens  ;  let  us  examine  our  own  selves, 
and  hasten  to  fill  up  that  in  which  we  ourselves  are 
lacking." 

"...  This,  and  many  other  things,  was  the  advice 
he  gave  to  those  who  came  to  him.  And  with  those 
who  suffered,  he  ever  sympathized  and  prayed." 

"  And  ofttimes  the  Lord  heard  him  on  behalf  of 
many,  yet  he  boasted  not  when  he  was  heard,  nor  did 
he  murmur  if  he  were  not.  But  he  always  gave  the 
Lord  thanks,  and  besought  the  sufferer  (either  from 
ills  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body)  to  be  patient,  and  to 
know  that  healing  belongeth  neither  to  him  (Antony) 
nor  to  man  at  all,  but  only  to  the  Lord,  who  doeth 
good  when  and  to  whom  He  will." 1 

The  words  with  which  Athanasius  closes  his 
beautiful  life  of  the  saintly  founder  of  monasticism 
are  remarkable,  and  explicitly  tells  us  why  the  lives 
of  the  Solitaries  are  glorious,  what  makes  them 
illustrious  and  well-known  everywhere — "  It  is  on 
account  of  their  virtue,  and  the  help  they  render 
others? 2 

1  "Life  of  Antony,"  by  Athanasius,  chaps.  55-6. 
*  Ibid.,  chap.  94. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  EARLY  SOLITARIES 

The  Monks  and  the  Wild  Creatures 

IT  was  to  be  expected  that  the  "  Solitary,"  living 
long  years  in  the  lonely  deserts  of  Egypt,  and 
later  in  the  pathless  forests  which  once  covered  such 
vast  tracks  of  land  in  Europe,  would  come  into  close 
and  intimate  relations  with  the  furred  and  feathered 
creatures  of  the  animal  world,  with  the  beasts  of  the 
deserts  and  forests,  with  the  birds  of  the  air,  who 
shared  with  the  monks  these  inhospitable  and  often 
desolate  regions. 

The  singular  and  touching  friendship  which  so 
often  existed  between  the  lonely  man  of  God  and  the 
wild  creatures  of  the  desert  and  forest  has  ever  been 
an  attractive  subject  for  the  writers  of  the  life-story 
of  the  saints ;  the  author  here  and  the  reader  are  in 
perfect  sympathy,  the  one  loving  to  dwell  on  this 
pathetic  and  unusual  intimacy,  the  other  interested 
to  learn  something  new,  some  fresh  details  connected 
with  these  "  wild  ones  "  so  near  to  us,  and  yet  so  far 
removed. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  tales  or  legends,  descrip- 
tive of  this  new  friendship  between  the  lonely  man 
of  God  and  the  furred  and  feathered  denizens  of 
desert  and  forest  —  and  they  are  very  numerous 
— are  often  exaggerated,  over-coloured,  and  belong 
rather  to  the  realm  of  imagination  than  to  plain, 
unadorned  history  ;  but  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt 

in 
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that  a  considerable  substratum  of  truth  underlies  them 
all.  It  is  certain  that  the  first  Solitaries  and  their 
successors,  the  coenobitic  monastics,  had  in  an  especial 
manner  found  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  these  untamed 
ones,  had  won  their  trust  and  confidence  in  a  way  no 
other  human  being  had  ever  succeeded  in  winning. 

No  country,  no  century,  has  the  monopoly  in 
the  possession  of  these  charmed  stories  and  legends 
which  tell  of  the  beautiful  friendship  between  the 
monk  and  the  wild  creatures ;  we  find  them  every- 
where— in  the  fourth  century,  as  in  the  later  mediaeval 
ages — in  the  provinces  of  the  East  as  in  the  West, 
They  are  told  again  and  again  of  the  Solitaries — the 
pioneer  monastics  of  Egypt — in  the  memories  of 
such  prominent  men  as  Antony  and  Pachomius, 
Macarius  and  Hilarion,  leaders  in  the  new  Christian 
company  ;  we  find  these  stories,  too,  of  this  strange, 
beautiful  friendship  told  in  the  records  which  chronicle 
the  works  and  days  as  well  of  the  leaders  as  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  great  monastic  army  in  later  days. 

We  read  in  a  hundred  instances  how  the  wild  and 
untamed  creatures  became  gentle  and  even  loving  in 
their  company ;  how  the  fierce  and  greedy  bird  of 
prey  oftentimes  asked  for  and  received  the  loving 
caress  of  the  old  and  withered  hand  :  mutual  sym- 
pathy— grief— joy — were  in  turn  evoked. 

It  was  an  entirely  new  relation  between  the 
thinker  and  the  thoughtless — a  relation  hitherto 
undreamed  of  between  man  and  beast.  Something 
new  and  strange  had  happened  to  bring  this  about ; 
did  the  prophet  of  the  Most  Highest  dream  of  these 
things  when  he  wrote,  "They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  My  Holy  mountain  "  ? 

In  the  records  of  the  earliest  Solitaries  of  Egypt, 
from  which  we  have  been  quoting,  we  find  a  number 
of  incidents  connected  with  these  lonely  lives  in 
which  the  wild  creatures,  furred  or  feathered,  play 
some  part.     The  wild  ass,  the  hyena,  the  wolf,  the 
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lion,  even  the  crocodile,  are  mentioned  as  now  and 
again  tamed,  brought  into  willing  subjection  through 
the  love  and  the  patience,  the  kind  offices,  the  quiet 
influence  of  the  lonely  dweller  in  the  desert.  "  The 
birds  of  the  air,"  it  was  said,  "  stopped  in  their  flight 
at  the  old  man's  cell ;  the  lion  and  the  hyena  crouched 
submissively  at  his  feet ;  his  heart,  which  was  closed 
to  all  human  interests,  expanded  freely  at  the  sight 
of  some  suffering  animal,  and  something  of  his 
own  sanctity  descended  to  the  companions  of  his 
solitude."1 

Many  of  the  stories  are,  of  course,  legendary  ; 
but  some  are,  without  doubt,  absolutely  authentic, 
and  all  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  are  more  or  less 
based  on  a  substratum  of  truth.  The  French 
historian  of  the  "Monks  of  the  West"  draws  as 
a  moral  here  "  that  God  glorified  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  His  glory  by  showing  them  how  all 
nature  obeyed  man  before  he  was  shut  out  of 
Paradise  for  his  disobedience  ; "  and  Montalembert 
presses  home  "  the  indisputable  fact  that  the  animals 
who  approached  these  marvellous  men  (the  early 
Solitaries)  were  themselves  transformed,  and  attained 
to  a  clearer  intelligence  and  a  more  lasting  gentle- 
ness .  .  .  this  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
monastic  legend."  The  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighth  century,  had  expressed  the  same 
truth  when  he  wrote :  "  Is  it  wonderful  that  he 
who  faithfully  and  loyally  obeys  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  should  in  his  turn  see  all  the  creatures 
obedient  to  his  orders  and  wishes  ? " 

Thus  the  early  Solitaries,  the  great  pioneer 
monastics,  may  truly  be  said  to  have  forged  a  new 
connecting  link  of  love  between  man  and  the  animal 
world.  It  may  be  that  in  coming  days  this  link 
will  be  further  developed,  and  much  that  is  now 
deplored  by  not  a  few  souls  who  love  the  wild 
1  Lecky,  <{Hist.  of  European  Morals,"  chap.  iv.  p.  179. 
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creatures  well,  and  have  real  sympathy  with  the 
animal  world,  will  give  place  to  different  relations 
and  changed  views ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  efforts  of  the  first  monastics  were 
not  in  vain ;  here,  too,  these  great  ones  "  planted 
trees  under  which  men  of  another  and  a  later  age 
might  sit."1  The  tradition  of  love  for  the  wild 
creatures  was  handed  on  to  the  men  who  followed 
them  in  their  way  of  life,  and  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  monasticism  has  ever  been  the  striking 
intimacy  and  friendship  between  the  monk  and  the 
lower  order  of  creation. 

In  the  picturesque  and  instructive  incidents  of  the 
lives  of  eminent  monastics  which  have  been  recorded, 
this  strange,  touching  friendship  appears  and  re- 
appears ;  we  will  give  a  few  notable  examples  of  this 
new  feeling,  in  the  ages  which  immediately  followed 
that  first  period  upon  which  we  have  been  dwelling — 
a  few  examples  specially  culled  out  of  the  "memories" 
i)f  some  monks  well  known  in  English  history. 

Among  the  stories  told  by  Adamnan,  the  bio- 
grapher of  the  loved  apostle  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  homely  and  pathetic  "  memory " 
of  the  saint's  words  about  the  old  white  horse  which 
used  to  carry  milk  every  day  from  the  dairy  to  the 
Iona  monastery,  stands  out  curiously  amongst  the 
more  stirring  records  of  successful  missionary  effort, 
of  strange  marvels,  of  painful  austerities,  which  fill 
the  pages  of  Adamnan's  graphic  and  interesting 
writing. 

Its  touching  and  transparent  simplicity  tells  us 
it  was  a  "  memory "  of  something  that  actually 
happened,  and  that  the  weighty  words  ascribed  to 
the  saint  were  actually  spoken  by  Columba  himself. 

Columba,  said  Adamnan  his  biographer,  the 
adored  teacher,  was  growing  weaker  day  by  day  ; 
in  one  of  his  last  walks  with  his  favourite  disciple 
1  "Vita  St.  Cuthbert,"  c.  13  (Bede). 
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Diarmid,  the  old  white  horse  which  Columba  loved, 
as  he  did  all  the  animal  world,  came  to  his  master 
and  put  his  head  on  his  breast,  gazing  sorrowfully 
into  the  old  man's  fading,  wistful  eyes.  Diarmid 
would  have  driven  the  creature  away,  but  Columba 
would  not  suffer  him.  "See,"  said  the  saint,  "the 
Creator  has  revealed  to  the  poor  brute,  who  loves 
me,  what  He  has  hidden  from  me.  He  knows  I  am 
about  to  leave  him.  Then  he  blessed  the  animal 
who  wished  thus  to  take  a  last  leave  of  his  master." 
(Columba  fell  asleep  A.D.  597.) 

In  the  same  period,  the  famous  Celtic  apostle  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Gaul,  the  Irish  Columban,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  great  missionary  work,  dwelt 
for  long  periods  in  retreats  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  In  those  years  we  read  how  "  none 
of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  or  marsh  feared 
him.  They  all  loved  the  very  sound  of  his  voice ; 
the  timid  squirrels  would  play  round  him,  and  hide 
themselves  in  the  folds  of  his  cowl ;  the  woodland 
birds,  all  fearless,  would  flutter  round  him,  praying 
as  it  were  to  be  caressed  by  his  hand.  In  those 
lonely  days  no  forest  wolf  would  hurt  the  ■  friend  of 
the  wild.'"1 

A  little  later,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  eighth 
century,  another  famous  English  man  of  God,  Guthlac, 
who  had  fixed  his  lonely  home  among  the  desolate 
and  dreary  fen-lands  now  famous  for  the  stately 
minster  of  Peterborough  and  the  sad,  pathetic  ruins 
of  the  once  mighty  abbey  of  Crowland,  used  to  live 
in  close  and  touching  familiarity  with  all  the  living 
creatures  of  the  fens  and  marsh-lands,  especially 
with  the  birds,  who  in  great  numbers  lived  in  the 
trees  and  amongst  the  reeds  of  his  poor  home. 
On  one  occasion,  his  biographer  tells  us,  one  of 
Guthlac's  visitors,  astonished  at  the  familiarity  of  the 

1  "  Vita  St.  Columban,"  by  Jonas,  a  monk  of  Bobbio  in  Piedmont 
(a  contemporary  of  St.  Columban)  in  the  Acta  SS.  O.S.B. 
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various  birds  with  the  Solitary,  asked  him  how  he 
had  taught  these  wild  and  timid  creatures  to  trust 
him  in  this  marvellous  way.  "Do  you  not  know," 
said  Guthlac,  "  that  he  who  is  united  to  God  in  purity 
of  heart,  sees  in  his  turn  all  created  things  uniting 
themselves  to  him  ?  The  birds  of  heaven,  like  the 
angels,  seek  those  who  do  not  seek  the  society  of 
men."  l 

In  the  same  age,  Cuthbert,  the  pure  and  holy  Celtic 
saint  who  united  the  wild  and  passionate  fervour  of 
the  Irish  monk  of  Iona  with  the  calm  and  scholarly 
life  of  the  disciple  trained  in  the  Roman  tradition,  in 
the  north  of  our  island  carried  out  his  patient  and 
successful  work  among  the  Engle  conquerors  of 
Northumbria,  a  work  which  has  won  him  an  undying 
name  among  the  makers  of  the  Christianity  of 
England. 

Round  the  memory  of  this  devoted  man  of  God 
has  gathered  many  a  story,  none  more  striking  than 
the  beautiful  memories  of  his  great  love  for  and 
strange  influence  over  the  wild  birds  of  the  sea  which 
washed  the  coasts  of  the  scenes  of  his  life-work. 
These  sea-birds  would  gather  fearlessly  about  his 
cell,  inviting  him,  as  it  were,  $o  stroke  their  soft 
plumage  and  caress  them.  Very  terrible  seem  to 
have  been  the  extraordinary  austerities  which  this 
Celtic  saint  practised.  This  strange,  painful  life,  his 
copy  of  the  austere  life  led  by  the  early  Solitaries, 
helped  to  win  for  him  the  veneration  of  the  lawless 
folk  to  whom  he  was  ever  carrying  his  master's 
message  of  love  and  self-devotion  ;  this  Cuthbert  was 
seen,  for  instance,  now  and  again  to  plunge  into  the 
cold  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  and  there  remaining  a 
long  time,  would  sing  his  psalms  and  hymns.  Once, 
says  one  of  the  folk-stories  current  among  the  people, 
a  disciple  watched  him  after  a  prolonged  night-vigil 
coming  out  of  the  deathly  cold  waters,  and  then,  as 

1  "Vita  St.  Guthlac,"  ap.  Acta  SS.  O.S.B.  (ad  ann.  714). 
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he  fell  on  his  knees  on  "the  shore,  renewing  his 
passionate  prayers,  the  watcher  said  he  saw  two 
otters,  or  seals,  following  him  from  the  sea,  who 
licked  his  numbed  feet  and  limbs,  covering  them  with 
their  fur,  until  life  and  warmth  returned.1 

We  cannot  forbear  citing  one  more  striking  later 
English  example  of  the  love  which  a  true  monk,  an 
inheritor  of  the  traditions  of  the  fourth  century 
Solitaries,  ever  cherished  for  the  "wild"  creatures. 
No  name  among  our  great  mediaeval  Churchmen  is 
remembered  with  greater  veneration  than  that  of 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  the  trusted  friend  of 
Henry  II.  the  Plantagenet,  and  of  Richard  of  the 
Lion- Heart  the  Crusader-king. 

For  many  years  Hugh  was  a  monk — perhaps 
the  most  gitted  monk — of  that  austere  Carthusian 
Brotherhood  in  their  famous  home  built  in  the  soli- 
tudes 2  of  the  Savoy  Alps,  and  subsequently  was 
prior  of  the  Carthusian  house  of  Witham,  in  Somer- 
set. Then,  in  later  life,  he  became  the  foremost  of  our 
English  bishops — a  very  noble  type  of  the  mediaeval 
scholar  and  statesman.  One  of  the  notable  features 
of  this  great  life  was  his  intense  love  for  the  world  of 
wild  creatures  we  are  just  now  dwelling  on.  Some 
have  even  thought  that  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  the  great 
monk-bishop,  like  King  Solomon  in  the  Arabian 
story,  had  acquired  the  language  of  birds,  and  could 
hold  familiar  converse  with  them. 

In  most  of  the  ancient  paintings  and  sculptures  in 
which  Hugh  of  Lincoln  is  represented,  a  large  white 
swan   is   introduced.      Shortly  after    Hugh    became 

1  See  "Vita  St.  Cuthbert"  (Bede),  and  "Monach.  Lindisfarne  ap. 
Bolland." 

2  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  which  we  in  our  day  have  seen  broken  up 
and  desolated  !  a  bit  of  the  policy  (is  it  not  a  sadly  mistaken  policy  ?) 
of  our  brilliant  and  winning  neighbour,  France.  We  are  now  rejoicing 
in  having  in  our  ancient  foe  a  "nation  amie  et  allieV' ;  but  what 
mistakes,  though,  has  not  that  winning  and  lovable  people  been  led 
into? 
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Bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  saw  in  a  Lincolnshire  mere  an 
enormous  white  swan.  He  quickly  made  friends 
with  the  strange,  savage  creature.  The  great  bird 
attached  himself  to  "  the  friend  of  the  wild  ones," 
and  was  with  difficulty  ever  after  separated  from  his 
master.  The  white  swan,  his  biographer  tells  us, 
constantly  watched  over  Hugh  while  he  slept,  and 
would  suffer  no  one  to  disturb  him.1 

The  author  of  the  "Magna  Vita  St.  Hugonis, 
Episcopi  Lincolniensis "  was  chaplain  to  St.  Hugh 
during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life.  In  the 
"  Magna  Vita  "  he  recounts  the  following  interesting 
and  curious  detail  in  connection  with  the  famous 
" swan "  : — 

The  great  bird  who  had  so  singularly  attached 
himself  to  the  bishop-monk,  lived  in  a  mere  adjoining 
one  of  the  bishop's  manors,  Stow,  a  few  miles  from 
Lincoln.  St.  Hugh  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
residing  at  this  manor.  On  his  arrival,  the  swan 
would  at  once  join  his  master  and  stay  with  him  till 
he  left. 

On  the  occasion  of  St.  Hugh's  last  visit  to  Stow, 
the  swan  made  no  effort  as  usual  to  join  his  loved 
master,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  caught 
and  brought  to  him.  When  in  the  chamber  of  the 
bishop,  to  the  surprise  of  the  bishop's  household,  the 
swan  showed  no  sign  of  pleasure  and  welcome,  as  it 
was  wont  to  show  whenever  he  saw  St.  Hugh,  but  he 
hid  his  head,  and  seemed  grave  and  troubled.  St. 
Hugh  only  lived  six  months  after  this  curious  scene, 
and  the  intimates  of  the  bishop  agreed  that  the  swan 
(like  the  horse  of  St.  Columba)  was  aware  that  his 
master  was  leaving  him,  and  that  he  would  soon  see 
him  no  more.2 

1  See  the  "  Magna  Vita  St.  Hugonis,"  edited  by  Dom.  le  Vasseur, 
and  the  "  Vie  de  St.  Hugues  par  un  religieux  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse  " 
(1890). 

2  "  Magna  Vita,"  1.  iii.  c.  v. 
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This  little  sketch  of  a  new  and  strangely  winning 
power  won  by  the  men  of  God  who  in  the  Egyptian 
deserts  struck  out  a  new  path  to  the  city  of  God, 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  passing  reference  to 
the  saintly  founder  of  the  greatest  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  who  in  their  day  and  time  carried  out  such 
beneficent  and  far-reaching  work  among  the  suffering, 
toiling  masses  of  men  and  women  who  had  grown  up 
almost  imperceptibly  in  the  Western  world  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Francis  of  Assisi  was  an  enthusiast  raised  up  to 
do  a  great  work  which  none  but  an  enthusiast  would 
have  dreamed  of  carrying  out.  Viewed  in  the  cold 
light  of  reason  and  calm  thought,  his  views  of  life,  his 
aims,  his  ideals,  were  all  enormously  exaggerated  ; 
that  his  strange  work  was  crowned  with  an  undreamed- 
of success  does  not,  however,  alter  the  historian's 
calm  judgment  of  much  of  his  strained  and  generally 
impractical  teaching. 

In  one  particular,  however,  he  faithfully  carried 
out  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scetic  and 
Nitrian  deserts,  namely,  in  his  care  for  and  attach- 
ment to  the  wild  denizens  of  the  air  and  the  forests  ; 
but  in  Francis  of  Assisi  this  confessedly  assumed 
an  exaggerated,  even  a  grotesque  form. 

That  he  had  successfully  mastered  the  beautiful 
secret  of  the  Solitaries  in  the  discovery  of  the  key  to 
the  hearts  of  the  wild  creatures,  is  indisputable. 
Beasts  and  birds,  and  even  insects,  to  Francis  were 
simply  friends.  He  would  caress  them  and  talk  to 
them,  and  they  would  come  to  him  all  fearless,  half 
forgiving  him  that  he  was  a  man,  and  not  one  of  them- 
selves. Untamed  falcons  fluttered  round  him — timid 
animals  would  seek  to  attract  rather  than  escape  his 
notice.  Half-frozen  bees  crawled  to  him  in  the 
winter-time  to  be  fed,  and  he  would  talk  to  them  as 
friend  talks  with  friends. 

"  My  dear  sisters,"  he  was  overheard  saying  to 
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some  starlings  who  fluttered  and  chattered  round  him 
as  he  was  preaching,  "  you  have  talked  long  enough  ; 
it  is  my  turn  now ;  listen  to  the  word  of  your  Creator 
and  be  still."  At  another  time  he  would  positively 
address  a  sermon  to  such  a  feathered  audience,  and 
at  least  one  of  these  curious  allocutions  is  still  to  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  his  biographer.1 

But  the  eccentric  exaggerations  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Christian  enthusiasts,  the  father  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  throw  no  shadow  of  doubt  on  a  great  fact ; 
they  only  serve  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  the  tradition. 
Francis  inherited  and  welcomed  the  beautiful  secret 
of  an  Antony  or  a  Macarius,  which  told  him  that 
the  love  of  the  wild  creatures,  so  long  feared,  often 
disliked,  even  despised  by  man,  was  to  be  won ;  and 
then,  in  his  quaint  and  somewhat  grotesque  manner, 
followed  closely  the  lead  here  of  the  great  pioneer 
teachers  of  the  "  perfect  way." 

•  *  •  •  • 

Before  closing  this  chapter  I  would  quote  some 
of  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  pieces 
of  the  "  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius,"  which  bears  on 
the  love  and  care  of  the  early  Solitaries  of  Egypt  for 
the  animal  world. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  have  three  texts  of  the 
story  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer.  The  one, 
Greek,  comparatively  short,  deemed  by  Dom.  Butler, 
the  last  editor  of  the  "Historia  Lausiaca"  (A.D.  1904) 
as  probably  representing  the  original  writing  of 
Palladius ;  the  second,  Greek,  somewhat  longer  and 
containing  more  details  (no  doubt  derived  from 
tradition) ;  the  third,  or  Coptic  2  version  (quoted  here), 
more  diffuse  and  picturesque,  and  certainly  containing 

1  See  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  "Essay  on  St.  Francis,"  and  especially 
Sabatier,  "Vie  de  St.  Francois  d'Assisi,"  and  the  references  in  the 
winning  work  of  the  French  writer. 

2  Of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  "Lausiac  History"  only  a  few 
considerable  fragments  are  known  to  be  extant.  The  date  of  the 
version  is  unknown  ;  it  is,  however,  without  doubt,  of  great  antiquity. 
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more  supernatural  details  than  either  the  first  or  the 
second : — 

"  To  the  blessed  Macarius  of  Alexandria,  once  as 
he  was  sitting  in  his  cell  (in  the  desert),  there  came  a 
hyena  with  her  young  one  in  her  mouth.  She 
knocked  with  her  head  at  the  door.  The  old  man 
heard  her  knock,  and  thinking  that  a  Brother  was 
come  to  him,  went  out.  Macarius  was  astonished 
when  he  saw  the  hyena,  and  said,  What  does  she 
seek  after  here  ?  And  she  took  the  young  one  in 
her  mouth  and  held  it  out  to  the  old  man,  weeping. 
He  took  the  cub  in  his  hands,  being  fearless  in  his 
simplicity,  and  turned  it  hither  and  thither,  seeking 
in  its  body  what  was  diseased  in  it.  Then  he  saw  it 
was  blind.  He  restored  its  sight,  says  the  story,  and 
the  mother  took  it  away  with  her. 

"On  the  morrow  she  went  again  to  Macarius, 
with  a  sheepskin  in  her  mouth,  very  woolly  and 
fresh ;  and  she  knocked  with  her  head  at  the  door 
Now  the  old  man  was  sitting  in  the  enclosure  (round 
his  cell),  and  when  he  heard  the  knocking  at  the  door 
he  rose  and  opened  it,  and  found  the  hyena  carrying 
a  skin.  He  said  to  the  hyena,  '  Whither  hast  thou 
gone  and  found  this,  unless  thou  hast  eaten  a  sheep  ? 
That,  therefore,  which  thou  hast  brought  is  from 
violence  ;  I  will  not  take  it  from  thee.'  Then  the 
hyena  struck  her  head  to  the  ground  .  .  .  beseech- 
ing him  like  a  man  that  he  would  take  it  from  her. 
He  said  to  her,  ■  I  have  already  said  that  I  will  not 
take  it,  unless  thou  dost  promise  me,  "  I  will  not  vex 
the  poor  by  eating  their  sheep." '  And  she  made 
many  movements  with  her  head,  up  and  down,  as 
though  she  were  promising  him.  And  the  old  man 
understood  in  his  heart  that  it  was  the  dispensation 
of  God,  who  giveth  understanding  even  to  the  beasts, 
for  the  rebuking  of  us.  And  he  praised  God  who 
liveth  for  ever,  in  the  Egyptian  tongue.  .  .  .  *  O  God, 
who  wast  with  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  and  didst 
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give  understanding  to  the  beasts,  likewise  also  now 
Thou  hast  given  understanding  to  this  hyena  also/ 

"  And  the  old  man  took  the  skin  from  the  hyena 
.  .  .  and  lay  on  it  till  he  died.  ..."  The  skin  in 
question  was  left  by  him  to  Melania,1  and  she  kept 
it  until  her  death  in  remembrance  of  Macarius."2 

Divested  of  the  supernatural  colouring,  much  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  added  in  the  Coptic  and 
later  recensions  of  this  curious  story,  the  anecdote 
above  quoted,  picturesquely  tells  us  of  the  kindly 
loving  feeling  which  existed  between  the  Solitaries 
and  the  "  wild  ones "  who  roamed  in  the  deserts 
round  the  cells  where  they  dwelt,  often  alone,  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  It  paints  well  and  truly  the 
new  mutual  trust  and  affection  which  grew  up 
between  man  and  beast. 

The  blindness  which  Macarius  healed  was  pro- 
bably a  form  of  painful  ophthalmia,  so  common  in 
these  hot,  sand-swept  regions  ;  and  the  gratitude — 
not  by  any  means  an  unusual  feature  in  the  animal 
world — of  the  beast  for  the  relief  given  to  its  young, 
was  shown  in  the  bringing  the  offering  of  the  woolly 
fleece. 

Then  the  rebuke  and  the  creature's  acceptance  of 

1  This  Melania,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  longer  and  shorter  re- 
censions of  this  singular  story,  was  well  known  in  the  history  of  her 
time  ;  she  was  a  Roman  lady  of  high  lineage,  and  possessed  great  wealth 
(born  a.d.  350,  and  died  a.d.  410).  Melania  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  notable  Christian  women  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  ranked  as  the  earnest  supporters  of  the  "new  asceticism." 
She  resided  in  Rome  and  later  in  Jerusalem,  where  she  founded  a 
monastic  community  of  fifty  virgins. 

At  different  periods  of  her  life  she  was  the  friend  of  Jerome,  Rufinus, 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  Palladius,  etc.  Her  name  constantly  appears  in  the 
letters  and  records  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  fifth  century. 

(For  a  longer  and  more  detailed  account  of  this  Melania,  see  the 
chapter  in  this  work  on  "  Rome,"  Chap.  vii.  pp.  393-5.) 

2  From  the  "  Macarius  of  Alexandria,"  No.  xviii.,  in  the  "Lausiac 
History  of  Palladius."  (See  Dom.  Butler's  edition,  1898-1904,  where 
the  different  texts  are  given.) 
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it,  was  the  pictorial  account  of  Macarius's  talk  with 
the  wild  creature,  whose  intelligence  was  evoked  by 
kindness  and  sympathy. 

It  is  on  first  thoughts  only  a  childish,  improbable 
story,  but  it  well  illustrates  the  unvarying  tradi- 
tion of  the  sympathy  and  love  of  the  Solitaries 
for  the  "  wild  creatures  "  among  whom  they  lived — a 
beautiful  tradition  handed  on  to  their  spiritual 
children  the  monastics,  who  never  forgot,  or  allowed 
to  slumber,  the  deep  lessons  of  the  great  Desert 
Fathers,  whose  lives  so  many  of  them  tried  to  copy. 


SECTION   III 
THE  WORK  OF   MONASTICISM 

INTRODUCTORY 

MONASTICISM  in  this  our  day  and  time,  the 
first  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  far  as 
the  West  is  concerned,  apparently  is  a  fast-fading 
institution.  It  has  played  its  part  in  the  world,  and 
on  the  whole,  grandly  and  nobly.  It  has  several  times 
in  the  course  of  its  long-drawn-out  history,  a  history 
stretching  over  some  sixteen  hundred  years,  become 
apathetic,  slothful,  even  self-indulgent,  sadly  forgetful 
of  its  high  aim  and  noble  purpose ;  but  the  spirit  of 
real  power  and  splendid  earnestness  which  evidently, 
in  spite  of  these  periods  of  slumber,  ever  lived  in  its 
ranks,  soon  awoke  again,  and  it  reformed  itself  on 
each  occasion  of  its  falling  away,  reformed  itself  from 
within,  and  bravely  started  afresh  in  its  great  and,  on 
the  whole,  beneficent  work.  Very  deep  indeed  are 
the  obligations  which  the  world  owes  to  the  monk. 

Thinking  men  can  never  forget  the  burning  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  Columban  of  Luxeiul,  so  successful 
among  the  wild  and  dissolute  Frankish  peoples  ;  the 
calm  wisdom  of  the  great  monastic  organizer,  Benedict 
of  Monte  Cassino  ;  the  far-reaching,  beautiful  work  of 
Cluny  and  its  great  abbots  in  an  age  shamefully 
disfigured  by  violence,  greed,  and  oppression,  such  as 
Christian  nations  had  never  seen  before,  and  which 
was  fast  reducing  the  peoples  of  the  West  to  a 
condition  of  hopeless  barbarism  ;  the  loving  devo- 
tion of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  his  Cistercian 
Order  ;  the  touching  and  pathetic  altruism  of  Francis 
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of  Assisi  and  his  Mendicant  friars  ;  the  arousing  and 
instructive  preaching  of  Dominic  and  his  followers, 
not  to  mention  the  lofty  ideal  of  Loyola  and  the  inimi- 
table literary  industry  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur 
in  comparatively  later  ages  ; — all  these,  and  they  are 
but  notable  examples  of  monkish  works  and  days, 
invest  the  monastic  institution  with  a  glory  especially 
its  own.  It  occupies,  indeed,  a  lofty  and  peculiar 
position  in  the  Christian  story  which  no  modern  critic 
will  ever  venture  to  dispute,  no  fair  historian  will  ever 
try  to  belittle.1 

1  The  vast  power  and  many-sided  work  of  the  monk  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  his  far-reaching  influence,  is  specially  discussed  in  a  separate 
section  in  the  division  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Eastern  capital,  and  the  position  which  for  many  centuries  it  held 
in  the  West  as  in  the  East.  For  not  only  did  monasticism  colour  for 
many  centuries  the  whole  life  of  Constantinople,  so  long  the  heart  of 
the  Christian  world,  but  the  waves  of  the  mighty  influence  of  its  monks 
are  still  breaking  on  all  the  shores  of  the  West,  although  the  city  where 
they  lived  and  worked  has  for  four  centuries  and  a  half  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian  centre. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    WORK  OF  THE  MONASTICS 

FROM  the  date  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fourth  century,  during  a 
period  of  some  fifteen  centuries,  the  monastic  Order 
in  its  various  developments  has  occupied  undoubtedly 
not  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  For  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries  its  position,  however,  is  a  changed  one. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  misliked  in  most  lands  by  a 
majority  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men — if  not 
misliked  it  is  certainly  regarded  as  having  done  its 
work  and  played  its  allotted  part,  an  important  part 
indeed,  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
in  many  countries  despoiled,  even  proscribed,  but, 
after  all,  it  is  with  us  still,  though  diminished  in 
numbers  and  shorn  of  much  of  its  power  and  in- 
fluence. Its  future  is  uncertain.  There  may  yet 
— probably  will  be — a  reawakening  under  somewhat 
changed  conditions,  when  it  will  once  more  become 
a  power  in  Christendom ;  such  a  reawakening  at 
certain  epochs  has,  in  the  past  centuries,  been  a 
marked  feature  of  its  many-coloured  life. 

It  has  been  truly  said :  "  Asceticism  is  a  fact  of 
human  nature  with  which  we  have  to  reckon — to 
direct  and  educate,  it  may  be,  but  not  altogether  to  re- 
press— O  testimonium  animae  naturaliter — asceticae  ! 
We  live  in  an  age  of  a  victorious  and  progressive 
material  civilization  ;  even  if  we  are  content  to  enter 
into  life  by  keeping  the  commandments  only,  it  may 
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be  well  to  remember  the  counsel  of  perfection  which 
our  Lord  Himself  gave  to  the  rich  young  man.  .  .  . 
At  any  rate,  a  more  easy  Christianity  can  ill  afford 
to  criticize  the  Egyptian  monks."  x 

Monasticism,  indeed,  has  a  wonderful  history.  It 
has  been  in  numberless  cases  a  great  missionary 
centre.  It  has  built  innumerable  Homes  of  Prayer. 
It  has  cut  down  forests,  cultivated  swamps  ;  retrieved 
or  gained  for  civilization,  and  restored  to  cultivation, 
vast  tracts  of  country  which,  largely  owing  to  the 
long-drawn-out  barbarian  invasions  and  raids,  had 
been  desolated  and  had  fallen  into  waste  lands.  It 
has  been  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  books  and  arts 
of  the  Old  World,  during  a  prolonged  period  when  the 
Western  world  seemed  hopelessly  sunk  in  ignorance. 
The  monk  has  been  at  once  the  unwearied  missionary 
of  Catholic  truth,  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the 
physician,  the  artist,  the  man  of  letters ;  the  helper 
and  advocate  of  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  down- 
trodden ;  and  all  this  for  centuries,  when  outside  the 
walls  of  his  monastery  and  the  limits  of  his  domain, 
lawlessness,  violence,  and  ignorance  reigned  too  often 
unchecked  and  unheeded. 

(i.)  The  enormous  debt  which  mankind  owes  to 
the  monastic  2  Orders  is  generally  acknowledged,  not 

1  Cf.  Burkitt,  "Early  Christianity  outside  the  Roman  Empire," 
p.  88,  and  also  the  "  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius,"  edited  by  Dom. 
Butler,  vol.  i.  p.  238. 

3  "  Eastern  Monachism."  This  little  sketch  or  study  in  its  main 
outlines  deals  with  monasticism  in  the  West. 

In  the  East,  after  its  first  age,  when  it  presented  to  the  monastic 
institution  in  all  lands  models  of  the  life  of  a  monk — an  ideal,  indeed, 
almost  unattainable — the  story  of  monasticism  is  very  different.  There 
the  older  civilization  remained  comparatively  undisturbed  by  foreign 
barbaric  raids  for  some  three  centuries.  In  this  period  the  influence 
of  the  monk  was  not  needed  in  all  the  arts  and  practices  of  civilization 
as  in  the  West. 

After  about  three  hundred  years  the  Arabian  conquest  in  the  seventh 
century  literally  swept  Christianity  out  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and,  different  to  the  barbarian  conquerors  in  the  West, 
whose  attitude  towards  Christianity  was  rarely  hostile — in  many  cases 
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only  by  those  writers  and  thinkers  who  sympathize 
with  the  system,  but  by  those  who  have  no  love  for 
and  scant  sympathy  with  the  spirit  which  has  lived 
in  the  ranks  of  these  devoted  and  generally  earnest 
men. 

It  will  be  well  very  slightly  to  expand  and  to 
illustrate  the  above-mentioned  titles  to  honour  which 
the  monk  in  his  long  career,  stretching  over  many 
centuries,  has  won  at  the  hands  of  all  fair-minded 
historians. 

i.  In  early  missionary  work,  perhaps  no  race  was 
so  conspicuous  as  the  Celtic  peoples,  no  name  more 
honoured  than  that  of  Columba  the  Irish  monk,  who 
with  his  companions  successfully  preached  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Caledonia  and  the  districts  of  Northern 
Britain  in  the  latter  years  of  the  sixth  and  the  earlier 
years  of  the  following  century,  the  seventh.  The 
same  period  witnessed  the  widely  extended  evan- 
gelical work  of  another  Irish  monk  -  missionary, 
Columban,  who  with  his  devoted  disciples  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  among  the  Frankish  and 
Burgundian  conquerors  of  Gaul,  and  literally  covered 
those  vast  districts  with  a  network  of  monasteries, 
each  of  which  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  became 
a  centre  of  evangelical  teaching  throughout  Central 
and  Northern  Europe  ;  roughly  speaking,  the  sphere 
of  Columban's  missionary  monks  extended  generally 
over  those  countries  now  known  as  Western  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Northern  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  seventh-century  annals  are  rich  in  the  names 
of  famous  monk-missionaries.     In  the  conversion  of 

even  favourable — the  Arabian  followers  of  Mahomed  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  any  form.  Where  the  monk  survived  the 
Arabian  conquest,  his  influence  was  virtually  non-existent. 

The  great  city  of  Constantine,  however,  was  untouched  by  Arab 
invasion,  and  the  influence  of  "  the  monk  "  in  the  splendid  capital  of 
the  East  has  been  described  at  some  length  in  the  section  of  this  work 
which  deals  especially  with  the  story  and  work  of  Constantinople. 
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our  England  the  historic  figures  of  Aidan  and  Cedda, 
Ceadda  (Chad),  and  Cuthbert,  among  many  others, 
pass  to  and  fro  among  the  grim  men-at-arms  of  the 
Northern  Viking  conquerors.  In  the  following 
century  (the  eighth),  we  meet  with  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  monastic  missionaries,  one  too  of  our 
countrymen  by  birth  and  training,  known  in  history 
as  Boniface  the  Martyr  Apostle  of  Germany.  But 
these  are  just  a  few  well-known  names,  chiefs  in  the 
monastic  armies  of  early  evangelists.  The  real 
mission  work  was  done  in  those  countless  Homes  of 
Prayer  and  study  scattered  over  well-nigh  every 
country,  whence  issued  the  nameless  monkish  dwellers 
in  the  prayer-homes,  quietly  preaching  and  teaching 
among  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  great  empire. 

(2.)  In  Letters,  the  monk  for  centuries  held  the 
foremost  place  ;  indeed  the  monastery  all  through 
that  long  period  not  unfitly  termed  "the  dark  ages" 
was  the  only  centre  where  literature  was  cultivated. 
In  most  of  the  monastic  Rules  study  was  enjoined. 
The  oldest  of  all,  that  of  the  Egyptian  Pachomius, 
compiled  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  re- 
quires from  every  monk  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing.  The  Rules  of  Benedict  assigned  to  every 
monk  four  hours  daily  for  reading  and  study.  Cas- 
siodorus,  the  statesman-monk,  the  contemporary  of 
Benedict  early  in  the  sixth  century,  made  his  vast 
abbey  of  Viviers  in  Italian  Calabria  a  famous 
academy  where  grammar,  rhetoric,  music,  geometry, 
and  astronomy  were  diligently  taught. 

In  every  monastery  of  any  importance  there 
existed  a  library,  and  studies  where  skilled  writers 
copied  manuscripts.  Schools,  open  to  all  who  desired 
instruction,  were  attached  to  innumerable  houses  of 
the  monastics.  Books  were  regarded  by  the  monks 
as  their  most  precious  possessions.  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  England — all  possessed 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  these  lonely  islands  of 
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prayer  and  study,  some  of  great  size  and  historic 
importance,  such  as  the  monasteries  of  York,  Tours, 
Dijon,  Paris,  and  the  famous  Italian  monastic  centres, 
The  mere  names  of  the  great  religious  houses  famous 
for  their  libraries  and  known  as  important  schools, 
such  as  St.  Gallen,  in  Switzerland,  would  cover  many 
pages.  And  all  this,  we  must  remember,  in  ages 
when,  among  the  great  and  powerful,  learning  was 
utterly  neglected  and  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
storied  past  disregarded.  In  the  wide  provinces  of 
what  was  once  the  Western  empire,  only  in  the 
monasteries  was  the  lamp  of  learning,  sacred  and 
profane,  kept  burning. 

(3.)  As  in  the  case  of  letters,  so,  too,  in  the  vast 
and  varied  department  of  Art,1  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  [onwards  until  far  on  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  the  monastery  the  chief,  indeed,  almost  the  only, 
centre  and  school.  Special  provision  for  the  due 
exercise  of  art  among  the  monks  of  his  Order  was 
made  by  St.  Benedict  in  his  famous  Rule  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  St.  Benedict  had  foreseen 
that  there  would  be  artists  of  many  kinds  in  the 
cloister.  He  was  justified  in  his  estimate,  and 
Benedictine  houses  soon  became  homes,  not  only 
of  schools  and  libraries,  but  also  of  studios,  where 
architecture,  painting,  mosaic-work,  sculpture,  ivory- 
carving,    the     setting   of    gems,    bookbinding,    etc, 

1  These  general  remarks  on  the  work  of  monasticism  in  letters, 
art,  etc.,  represent  a  bird's-eye  view  of  monasticism  through  the  ages. 
For  instance,  the  masterpieces  of  architecture,  to  which  reference  is 
made,  date  from  the  latter  years  of  the  eleventh  century  and  onward 
for  several  hundred  years. 

The  great  agricultural  labours  of  the  monastics,  such  as  the  re- 
claiming of  devastated  and  neglected  corn  and  pasture  lands,  the 
draining  of  swamps,  the  clearing  of  forests,  belong  to  a  much  earlier 
period,  especially  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  centuries. 

The  missionary  successes  referred  to  also  belong  to  this  earlier 
period.  (The  dates  of  some  of  the  leading  monastic  missionaries  are 
given,  namely,  of  Columba,  Aidan,  Columban,  Boniface.) 
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were  studied  and  practised  with  ability  and  patient 
industry. 

As  time  went  on,  architecture  especially  was  culti- 
vated, and  the  monks,  by  degrees,  adorned  well-nigh 
all  the  countries  of  the  West  with  their  noble  churches, 
with  their  cloisters,  chapter-houses,  and  all  the  various 
buildings  which  are  associated  with  monasteries ;  of 
these  some  are  with  us  still,  and  are  justly  regarded 
as  among  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  "  the  noble 
art "  ever  created  by  human  skill  and  industry.  We 
imitate  them,  copy  them,  study  them,  but  we  advance 
no  further.  The  glorious  abbey,  the  stately  cathedral 
church  of  the  monk  is  justly  regarded  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  the  grandest  and  most  perfect  type  of 
architectural  beauty  and  grace  ;  while  the  countless 
remains  of  mighty  piles  which  have  been,  alas ! 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay  and  ruin,  remind  us  of 
the  inimitable  pains  bestowed  and  talent  displayed 
by  the  monastics  during  their  long  occupation 
of  the  foremost  place  in  the  highest  sphere  of 
art. 

(4.)  In  Agriculture  their  services  deserve  more  than 
the  passing  notice  which  our  plan  allows  us  to  devote 
to  this  important  domain  of  successful  monastic 
labour  and  restless  industry.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  monks  have  done  more  for  agriculture  than  for 
any  other  science.  No  one  has  effected  so  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  monk  first, 
who,  by  his  life,  by  his  example,  preached  effectively 
the  dignity  of  labour  with  the  hands.  They  found 
immense  tracts  of  land,  which,  owing  to  the  ceaseless 
raids  and  the  devastating  conquests  of  the  barbarian 
tribes,  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  ;  whole  districts 
also,  covered  with  forests  and  brushwood,  spoilt  with 
stagnant  and  unwholesome  waters,  their  patient  in- 
dustry in  time  clothed  with  harvests  and  with  fruits. 
The  forests  they  cut  down,  the  swamps  they  drained, 
the   weed-covered   soil    they   carefully   cleared    and 
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planted  or  sowed.  "  The  monk  was  by  turn  a  reli- 
gious thinker,  a  labourer,  an  artisan,  a  man  of  letters." 
Study,  the  occupation  of  teaching,  the  practice  of  art 
in  its  various  forms,  did  not  free  the  scholar,  the  artist, 
and  the  teacher  from  this  first  duty — the  obligation  of 
manual  labour.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  a  striking 
story  here  of  the  Abbot  Equutius,  the  eloquent  mis- 
sionary, contemporary  with  St.  Benedict.  This  eminent 
monk-evangelist  was  once  summoned  to  Rome.  The 
envoy  sought  him,  naturally,  in  the  abbey  scriptorium, 
among  the  books.  "  He  is  not  here,"  said  the  monk- 
students.  "  He  is  down  there,  in  the  valley,  cutting 
hay." 

There  was  no  department  in  the  wide  range  of 
agriculture  which  was  not  carefully  studied  and 
thoroughly  worked  by  the  monastics.  We  find  them 
practical  and  successful  farmers,  arboriculturists, 
raisers  of  crops  exactly  suited  to  the  special  soil  and 
climate  of  their  monastery  ;  skilful  breeders  of  cattle, 
bee-keepers,  guardians  of  the  fisheries  of  their  lakes 
and  rivers,  cheese  -  makers,  even  brewers  of  beer. 
Their  vineyards  were  the  precursors  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many of  the  most  modern  vine-producing  districts 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle — of  Burgundy  and 
Champagne  ;  and  all  this  practical  agricultural  lore 
they  taught  to  the  peoples  among  whom  they  lived,  to 
the  populations  which  gradually  grew  up  after  the 
days  of  the  first  barbarian  conquests. 

(5.)  Nor  did  these  beneficent  groups  of  monks 
neglect  to  cultivate,  for  the  good  of  the  people  who 
they  felt  looked  up  to  them  as  their  wise  friends  and 
teachers,  all  manner  of  useful  crafts.  It  was  the 
monks  who  brought  to  a  pitch  of  high  perfection  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  cloth.  It  was  by  them  that 
tapestry,  that  great  mediaeval  industry,  was  first  in- 
troduced. The  weaving  of  cloth  and  silk,  the  famous 
manufactures  of  lace,  which,  under  the  well-known 
names  of  Mechlin,  Valenciennes,  and  Brussels,  have 
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in  later  times  become  so  famous — all  can  be  traced  to 
the  industry  and  care  of  great  monastic  centres. 

A  striking,  though  somewhat  rhetorical,  passage 
of  the  mediaeval  chronicler,  William  of  Malmesbury, 
will  well  bring  to  a  close  this  little  sketch  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  practical  work  of  the  monks. 
He  is  writing  a  description  of  the  monks'  lands  lying 
round  the  great  monastery  of  the  fen  district,  Thorney 
Abbey :  u  It  is  a  counterfeit  of  Paradise,  where  the 
gentleness  and  purity  of  heaven  appear  already  to  be 
reflected.  In  the  midst  of  the  fens  rise  groves  of 
trees,  which  seem  to  touch  the  stars  with  their  tall 
and  slender  tops  ;  the  charmed  eye  wanders  over  a 
sea  of  verdant  herbage ;  the  foot  which  treads  the 
wide  meadows  meets  with  no  obstacle  in  its  path  ;  not 
an  inch  of  land  remains  uncultivated.  Here  the  soil 
is  hidden  by  fruit  trees  ;  there  by  vines  trailed  or 
trellised.  Nature  and  art  rival  each  other ;  the  one 
supplying  all  that  the  other  forgot  to  produce.  What 
can  we  say  of  the  beauty  of  the  buildings?  Who 
would  not  be  astonished  to  see  vast  edifices  rise  upon 
firm  foundations  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh.  O  deep 
and  pleasant  Solitude  !  You  have  been  given  by  God 
to  the  monks,  so  that  their  mortal  life  may  daily  bring 
them  nearer  to  heaven  ! M  The  passage  may  justly 
be  termed  rhetorical,  but  still  it  fairly  expresses  the 
view  taken  by  a  mediaeval  writer  of  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  monks  in  the  heart  of  the  dreary  and  once 
unproductive  fen  country. 

(6.)  If  we  turn  from  the  practical  benefits  which  all 
are  agreed  were  conferred  by  the  monastics  upon  the 
wild  peoples  who  conquered  and  then  settled  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Western  empire,  to  a  very  brief 
consideration  of  the  treatment  the  poor  and  needy  of 
the  population  received  at  the  hands  of  "the  re- 
ligious," the  same  deep  sense  of  special  benefits 
received  by  the  sad-eyed  class  of  the  suffering  poor 
who  are  always  with  us,  will  be  left  upon  the  student 
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of  the  monastic  story.  Boundless  was  the  charity  of 
the  monks ;  their  doors  at  all  times  open  to  the 
hungry  and  needy,  to  the  poor  traveller  and 
to  the  sick. 

The  hospitality  and  charity  of  the  Egyptian  Soli- 
taries and  coenobites  in  the  early  and  middle  years 
of  the  fourth  century  has  been  dwelt  on  by  such 
contemporary  writers  as  Cassian  and  Palladius, 
who  have  given  us  such  vivid  pictures  of  the  life  led 
by  the  pioneers  of  monasticism  in  the  Thebaid  and 
the  Nitrian  deserts.  The  first  elaborate  organization 
of  monastic  charity  in  all  its  various  developments 
dates  from  A.D.  370-79,  when  that  great  monk-bishop 
Basil  of  Caesarea  arranged  that  wonderful  group  of 
buildings  outside  his  episcopal  city  to  which  his 
friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  gave  the  name  of  the 
"City  of  Charity."  Basil's  "City  of  Charity"  in- 
cluded the  hospital,  the  refuge,  the  home  for  travellers 
and  destitute.  The  Rule  of  Benedict,  followed  by  the 
majority  of  religious  houses,  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  onwards,  enjoined  the  most  ample  and 
generous  charity  and  hospitality,  and  nobly  was  the 
Rule  followed  here  in  all  countries.  Special  regula- 
tions were  frequently  adopted,  and  almsgiving  and 
lavish  help  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  formed  part  of 
the  daily  work  of  the  vast  company  of  Benedictines. 
In  periods  of  distress,  of  famine  and  pestilence,  the 
zeal  of  the  monks  was  conspicuous.  We  have  count- 
less instances  of  their  parting  with  their  most 
cherished  possessions  in  order  that  they  might  relieve 
distress  and  trouble,  want  and  sickness,  so  often 
prevalent  among  the  poor  dwelling  round  them. 

The  more  famous  monk  -  superiors  constantly 
added  fresh  instructions  here.  Every  well-organized 
religious  house  had  its  almoner  or  hospitaller,  to 
whom  this  inescapable  duty  was  peculiarly  assigned. 
We  read,  for  instance,  how  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  somewhiles  Abbot  of  Bee,  in 
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Normandy,  instructed  all  English  monks  to  seek  out 
and  relieve  the  infirm  and  helpless  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  monasteries.  Somewhat  earlier, 
the  regulations  of  the  famous  and  widespread  con- 
gregations of  Cluny  contain  a  complete  Code  of 
Charity,  a  register  of  the  obligatory  and  permanent 
alms  which  were  given  in  the  different  houses  of  their 
great  and  illustrious  Order.  St.  Hugh,  one  of  their 
greatest  organizers,  even  regulated  the  service  of 
charity  in  its  smallest  details. 

In  all  this  network  of  monastic  work  among  the 
sick,  the  poor  and  destitute,  no  class  was  neglected. 
The  leper  and  the  insane  were  among  the  special 
recipients  of  this  universal  and  beautiful  charity.  For 
the  children  of  St.  Benedict  almsgiving  was  ever  their 
first  duty. 

Very  strikingly  and  picturesquely  was  this  ines- 
capable duty  of  the  true  monk  expressed  by  an 
abbot  of  the  eleventh  century :  "  It  matters  little,"  he 
wrote,  "that  our  churches  rise  to  heaven,  that  the 
capitals  of  their  pillars  are  sculptured  and  gilded, 
that  the  parchment  of  our  books  are  tinted  with 
purple  and  with  gold,  that  the  bindings  of  our  volumes 
are  encrusted  with  precious  gems,  if  we  have  no  care 
for  the  members  of  Christ,  and  if  Christ  Himself  lies 
naked  and  dying  before  our  doors."  * 

We  have  touched  the  fringe,  so  to  speak,  of 
monasticism,  its  works  and  days — of  monasticism  as 
it  existed  from  the  fourth  century  until  the  early 
years  of  the  sixteenth.  When  that  mighty  wave  of 
public  opinion,  known  as  the  "  Reformation,"  passed 
over  the  Western  world,  bringing  with  it  vast 
changes,  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  notably 
in  England  and  in  a  large  portion  of  Germany  and 
the  Low  Countries,  monasticism  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
institution  among  the  peoples.  In  other  lands,  of 
which  France  is  a  conspicuous  example,  the  monastic 

1   Thioffroyy  Abbot  of  Epternach,  who  died  in  a.d.  1106. 
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institution  continued,  but  its  influence  and  its  power 
gradually  dimished.1  Thus  our  little  sketch  of  the 
system  roughly  speaks  of  its  work  and  influence 
during  a  period  of  some  twelve  hundred  years.  No 
words  can  fairly  paint  the  enormous  work  accom- 
plished by  these  strange  companies  of  men,  bound  by 
solemn  vows  to  devote  themselves  and  their  whole 
lives  to  toil  for  God  and  their  neighbour.  No  ex- 
pressions can  exaggerate  the  beneficial  influence  of 
their  endeavours  upon  society;  nothing  can  ever 
obliterate  or  even  dull  the  splendour  of  the  work 
done  by  the  monastic  Orders. 

1  It  is  a  strange  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  that  in  our  day  and 
time — the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century — we  find  monastics 
generally  banished  from  France — France,  which  as  a  country  refused 
the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Many  of  these  monastics 
have  found  a  refuge  and  a  home  in  England.  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious 
incident  in  the  history  of  our  Island  Empire,  that  England,  the  home 
of  Protestantism — England,  which  more  than  any  other  Western 
nation  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  has  generously 
provided  hospitality  and  a  home  to  an  exiled  remnant  of  French 
monastics. 


CHAPTER  II 

MONASTIC  FAILURE   AND   RECOVERY 

BUT  it  is  only  just,  now  that  we  have  painted  the 
high  monkish  ideal — an  ideal  not  unfrequently 
reached — to  sketch  something  of  its  sad  failures.  In 
the  long  and  many-coloured  story  of  the  career  of 
monasticism,  as  time  went  on,  again  and  again 
spiritual  life  ebbed  away  from  the  companies  of  the 
religious  Orders.  Whenever  this  was  acknowledged 
by  the  more  earnest  members  of  a  community  or  an 
Order  to  be  the  case,  a  reformation,  a  recasting  of  the 
monastic  system,  a  revision  of  the  monk's  work  and 
responsibility,  was  sooner  or  later  taken  in  hand. 
This  liability  gradually  to  fall  away  from  original 
ideals  was  recognized  very  early  by  such  men  as 
Pachomius  the  Egyptian,  the  author  of  the  first 
definite  Rule  of  the  monk's  life,  and  by  Basil  of 
Caesarea  later  in  the  same  century  (the  fourth).  The 
shortcomings  of  the  monk  were  deplored  even  by 
very  early  fervent  supporters  of  the  system,  by  such 
men  as  Jerome  and  Chrysostom. 

Those  who  succeeded  to  the  earlier  ardent  ascetics 
by  degrees  lost  their  first  love,  and  too  often  grew 
cold,  careless,  and  self-indulgent. 

Nothing,  however,  bears  more  striking  witness  to 
the  urgent  need  in  society  for  the  monastic  Order ; 
nothing  testifies  to  the  real  life  which  continued  to 
breathe  in  the  great  institution,  in  spite  of  the  fre- 
quent  periods   of  decay,   as  does   the  rise  and  the 
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prompt  success  of  earnest  reformers  in  their  own 
ranks. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  reawakening  of  the  spiritual 
life  at  once  called  into  existence  reformers,  and  the 
monastic  Orders,  invigorated  with  a  new  and  nobler 
spirit,  strengthened  by  fresh  recruits,  by  additional 
devoted  disciples,  answered  at  once  to  the  call  to  a 
deeper  and  more  earnest  striving  after  holiness. 
Their  own  histories  tell  us,  without  any  attempt  to 
conceal  the  facts  or  to  gloss  over  their  sad  defection 
from  their  earlier  and  nobler  aims,  how  often  the 
monastics  fell  from  the  ardour  of  their  first  love, 
and  how  after  each  fall  they  arose  again  more 
numerous  and  stronger — more  devoted  and  earnest 
than  ever. 

We  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  monastic  awakenings,  which  we  have  charac- 
terized as  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  institution. 
Certainly  one  of  the  marked  signs  of  its  enduring 
vitality  was  this  power  to  reform  itself  from  within 
when  unmistakable  signs  of  waning  life  showed 
themselves. 

As  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  an 
eclipse  of  the  early  monastic  fervour  was  noticeable 
in  many  of  the  countries  of  the  West.  Through 
this  century  the  numbers  of  religious  houses  were 
ever  increasing,  but  in  some  of  them  a  marked 
want  of  discipline  was  leading  to  disorders  and  even 
to  laxity  of  life.  In  many  houses  the  original 
regulations  of  Pachomius  in  Egypt,  and  Basil  in 
Cappadocia,  were  in  part  adopted — but  there  4was  no 
fixed  Rule. 

In  Italy,  where  our  knowledge  of  early  monasti- 
cism  in  the  fifth  century  is  but  scant,  we  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  St.  Benedict  that  a  widespread 
laxity,  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  a  fixed  and 
definite  Rule,  had  seriously  weakened  the  monastic 
system.     To  remedy  this   great  want,  St.  Benedict 
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composed  for  his  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino  his 
great  Rule,1  which  was  gradually  universally  accepted. 

In  Southern  Gaul,  where,  under  the  influence  of 
the  famous  community  of  Lerins  and  the  great  men 
who  had  been  brought  up  under  its  shadow,  a  singular 
and  specially  rapid  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the  monastic  life,  a  similar  tendency 
to  irregularity  and  laxity  is  borne  witness  to  by  St. 
Caesarius,  Bishop  of  Aries,  A.D.  503-43. 

This  great  prelate  and  Church  organizer  recog- 
nized that  the  growing  weakness  of  monasticism, 
from  which  he  hoped  so  much  in  the  future  of  the 
Church,  was  largely  owing  to  the  want  of  a  definite 
fixed  Rule. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  Caesarius's  brilliant, 
work-filled  life  was  the  preparation  of  a  Rule2  for 
monasteries  and  nunneries.  This  Rule  was  made  in 
the  first  instance  for  communities  of  monks  and  nuns, 
which  he  founded  in  his  own  episcopal  city  of  Aries, 
but  was  soon  adopted  by  the  monastic  communities 
very  generally  in  the  Rhone  Valley,  and  the  districts 
of  Southern  Gaul.  The  Rule  of  Caesarius  for  monks 
and  nuns  was  eventually  superseded  by  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict,  which  as  time  went  on  was  almost 
universally  adopted  in  all  the  West 

The  two  awakenings  of  monastic  life  in  Italy  and 
in  Gaul  by  means  of  a  fixed  Rule  for  the  communities 
under  the  auspices  of  SS.  Benedict  and  Caesarius, 
were  almost  parallel  events  ;  the  date  of  the  putting 
out  of  the  Gallic  and  Italian  Rules  being  early  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixth  century.  Whilst  these 
Rules  were  making  their  way  through  the  monastic 
world,  the  last  quarter  of  that  century  (the  sixth) 
and  the  first  few  years  of  the  following  (the  seventh) 

1  This  Rule  is  dwelt  upon  earlier  in  this  work.     See  p.  79-86. 

8  A  detailed  account  of  this  Caesarius  of  Aries,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
famous  Rule  for  monks  and  nuns,  will  be  found  in  the  section  devoted 
in  this  work  to  early  Gallic  monasticism,  see  p.  61-69. 
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century  witnessed  a  wonderful  development  of  Celtic l 
monasticism,  which  claims  a  brief  mention  here. 

A  great  name  is  connected  with  this  Celtic 
monastic  movement — Columban.  This  famous  mis- 
sionary monk  came  from  Ireland,  where  a  peculiar 
form1  of  monasticism  flourished.  From  the  heart 
of  this  Irish  monastic  life  came  the  strange  man 
who  exercised  so  marvellous  and  widespread  an  in- 
fluence over  the  many  countries  which  represented 
the  sphere  of  Frankish  influence  at  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  We  have  already  spoken  with  some 
detail  of  his  work. 

It  is  probable  that  no  preaching  and  teaching 
would  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Frankish 
peoples  like  the  words  and  life  of  Columban  the 
Celt.  The  intense  fervour  of  the  Irish  missionary 
and  his  chosen  companions,  the  impassioned  oratory 
peculiar  to  the  Celtic  race,  their  extreme  and  painful 
austerities,  more  or  less  affected  all  classes,  all  ranks 
among  the  Frankish  conquerors  and  settlers,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  a  more  systematic  though 
perhaps  a  less  emotional  and  winning  presentment 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

We  have  already  briefly  described  how  rapidly 
the  name  and  Rule  of  Columban  vanished  from 
the  numberless  religious  houses  founded  by  the  great 
Irish  missionary  and  his  disciples ;  and  we  only  recur 
here  to  the  wonderful  story  of  Columban's  missionary 
labours  as  a  prominent  example  of  a  rapid  falling 
away  from  the  first  fervour  of  monastic  zeal ;  for  this 

1  The  latest  Celtic  scholar  who  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  the  Irish  monastic  establishments  (Mr.  Willis  Bund, 
"  Celtic  Church  in  Wales,"  1897)  considers  that  these  enormous 
monasteries  at  first  were  Christian  settlements,  where  the  Christians, 
priests  and  laity,  men  and  women,  lived  together.  After  a  time 
monasteries  and  nunneries  were  formed.  These  later  stages  of  Irish 
monasticism  may  have  been  partly  modelled  upon  the  Egyptian  pattern 
of  Pachomius.  The  earlier  form,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
purely  Celtic  conception. 
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is  really  the  explanation  of  the  substitution  of  the 
comparatively  gentle  and  easier  Rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict throughout  the  vast  network  of  Columban's  re- 
ligious communities.  It  is  a  striking  early  example 
of  the  rapid  declension  of  monastics  from  their  first 
burning  love,  and  of  their  power  to  reform  themselves 
from  within. 

In  passing  from  this  striking  instance  of  monastic 
declension  and  subsequent  swift  recovery,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  quote  examples  of  three  of  the  more 
famous  of  Columban's  monasteries — viz.  of  Luxeiul 
the  parent  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vosges 
mountains,  of  St.  Gallen  near  where  the  Rhine  enters 
Lake  Constance  (a  little  to  the  south  of  the  lake), 
and  of  Bobbio  situated  in  a  secluded  gorge  of  the 
Apennines  between  Genoa  and  Milan,  not  far  from 
the  historic  shores  of  the  Trebbia,  where  Hannibal 
won  his  famous  victory  over  the  Romans.  Of  these 
three,  Luxeiul  and  Bobbio  were  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  Columban  himself,  and  St.  Gallen  was 
the  foundation  of  St.  Gall,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  famous  missionary's  disciples.  These, 
in  common  with  the  crowd  of  Columban  houses, 
failing  to  persevere  in  their  obedience  to  the  original 
stern  Rule  of  the  founder — a  Rule  which  naturally 
prevented  any  serious  study  of  letters, — accepting  the 
less  burdensome  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,1  became  as 
time  went  on  great  centres  of  intellectual  life,  and 
were  even  ranked  among  the  most  celebrated  schools 
of  Western  Christendom. 

In  less  than  a  century  after  this  general  adoption 
of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  signs  of  decay  in  the 
true  monastic  spirit  again  showed  themselves  in  many 
of  the  religious  houses  of  the  West.     One  of  those 

1  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  monastic  work  and  Rule  of  St. 
Columban,  the  Celtic  missionary  in  Frankish  lands,  will  be  found  on 
pp.  86-90,  supra,  where  some  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  suggested 
for  its  being  entirely  replaced  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  are  set  out. 
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men  whose  extraordinary  zeal,  aided,  no  doubt,  with 
rare  talents  and  gifts,  enables  them  to  exercise  a 
strange  power  and  influence  over  their  fellow-men, 
was  again  raised  up,  and  once  more  the  old  spirit  of 
asceticism  awoke  among  the  monastics  of  the  West. 
The  impulse  was  given  by  a  great  reformer  who 
arose  at  this  juncture.  Benedict  of  Aniane,1  as  he  is 
usually  termed,  belonged  to  a  family  well  known 
and  in  high  repute  with  Pepin  and  his  son  Charle- 
magne, in  whose  armies  Benedict  had  served  in  his 
youth.  He  became  a  monk,  and  by  degrees  his 
marked  austerities  attracted  attention.  As  time 
passed  on,  his  reform  movement  spread,  and  his 
reputation  for  extraordinary  sanctity  won  for  him  a 
crowd  of  disciples.  Louis  le  Ddbonnaire,  Charle- 
magne's son  and  successor,  showed  him  marked 
favour,  and  gave  him  authority  as  visitor  to  regulate 
all  the  religious  houses  situated  in  the  sphere  of 
Frankish  influence.  His  efforts  resulted  in  a  general 
awakening  to  spirituality  throughout  the  Benedictine 
monasteries.  But  the  work  of  this  reformer  was,  after 
all,  but  transient,  although  it  was  very  general  and 
widespread  for  a  time.     He  died  in  the  year  821. 

The  monastic  reawakening  due  to  the  holy 
enthusiasm  and  splendid  gifts  of  Benedict  of  Aniane, 
was  alas !  most  transient.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
monastic  Order  which  sadly  fell  away  from  its  first 
love.  The  second  half  of  the  ninth  and  the  tenth 
century  was  the  saddest  of  all  the  Christian  centuries, 
and  the  degradation  of  society  generally  was  a 
marked  feature  of  that  unhappy  period. 

Desolation,  mourning,  and  woe  existed  in  all  the 
fair    provinces    of   the    West.      The   Vikings,    the 

1  Aniane  is  the  name  of  a  little  river  which  ran  through  the 
Languedoc  estates  of  this  Benedict.  Here  was  subsequently  built  the 
great  monastery  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  monastic  reformer, 
which  set  the  example  of  "the  awakening"  to  a  true  religious  life, 
with  which  Benedict  of  Aniane  has  associated  his  honoured  name. 
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northern  sea-pirates,  pillaged,  burnt,  and  destroyed 
in  the  North  and  West.  What  they  spared  or  over- 
looked the  Magyar  or  Hungarian  hordes  gathered  in 
their  awful  gleaning.  The  Saracen  fleets  roamed 
unchecked  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  beautiful 
sea-board  of  the  great  inland  sea  was  well-nigh  wholly 
exposed  to  their  plundering  fleets.  Gaul  was  especi- 
ally the  prey  of  these  various  terrible  raiders,  till,  to 
use  Michelet  the  historian's  graphic  words,  "  wild 
animals  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  desolated 
France."  What  was  saddest  of  all,  God  was  forgotten, 
and  even  in  the  greatest  and  most  solemn  monasteries, 
disorder  reigned  unchecked. 

But  as  the  unhappy  century  was  closing,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  France  a  stronger  and  more  capable 
dynasty  of  rulers  arose,  under  whom  the  poor  deso- 
lated countries  slowly  regained  a  measure  of  quietness, 
and,  later,  of  strength  and  power. 

Our  little  inquiry,  however,  solely  concerns  the 
great  monastic  Order.  In  the  year  909,  the  Council 
of  Trosli  (Trosli,  near  Soissons)  thus  tersely  sums 
up  the  general  corruption  of  the  religious  houses : 
M  Some  monasteries  have  been  burned  or  destroyed  by 
the  pagan  raiders  (above  alluded  to),  and  those  which 
remain  observe  no  form  of  a  regular  institution.  They 
have  no  proper  heads  ;  the  manner  of  life  is  dis- 
orderly ;  some  monks  desert  their  profession,  and 
employ  themselves  in  worldly  business.  Lay  abbots 
with  wives  and  children,  with  their  soldiers  and  dogs, 
occupy  the  cloistered  homes  of  monks  and  nuns. 
The  regular  inmates  of  the  religious  houses  cast  off 
all  regard  for  Rule  as  to  dress  and  diet. 

"It  is  the  predicted  sign — the  abomination  of 
desolation  standing  in  the  place  where  it  ought  not." 

All  this  shameful  disorder  was  largely  in- 
creased by  the  terrible  example  set  in  this  period  by 
the  Popes  and  the  Church  in  Rome  and  Italy.  The 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  filled  by  a  long  succession  of 
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evil  pontiffs ;  so  evil,  that  the  learned  Benedictine 
Mabillon,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  esteemed  of 
the  highest  authority  by  all  true  scholars — Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  alike — does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  most  of  the  Popes  of  the  tenth  century  lived  like 
monsters,  or  like  wild  beasts,  rather  than  like  bishops. 

When  the  need,  however,  was  sorest,  God  raised 
up  a  deliverer  of  His  Church,  or  rather  a  line  of 
deliverers,  in  the  heart  of  that  great  but  degraded 
monasticism  on  which  we  are  dwelling.  It  came 
about  in  this  wise.  In  the  years  of  grace  909-12, 
Duke  William  of  Aquitaine  founded  a  new  Bene- 
dictine house  at  Cluny,  near  Macon,  in  the  Bur- 
gundian  country.  The  pious  founder  guarded  the 
little  community  with  additional  rules  as  a  safeguard 
against  the  prevailing  laxness  of  the  age. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  Cluny  with  the  twelve 
poor  monks  of  Duke  William's  foundation  to  the 
position  which  it  occupied  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later,  when  its  fame  ran  through  Europe  as  the 
head  and  centre  of  the  culture  and  religious  zeal  of 
the  West,  reads  like  a  romance. 

It  was  the  rare  fortune  of  the  Benedictine  house 
of  Cluny  that  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  extraordinary  men. 
Under  the  second  abbot,  Odo,  A.D.  927-42,  Cluny 
became  a  real  power  in  the  religious  world — an  ever- 
increasing  group  of  monasteries  adopted  their  reform, 
looking  up  to  it  as  their  chief  and  model.  Mayeul, 
a.d.  965-94,  the  fourth  abbot,  composed  the  famous 
Rule  of  Cluny  traditionally  given  him  by  an  angel. 
Odilo,  who  followed  Mayeul,  ,was  head  of  a  vast 
communion.  He  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Arch- 
angel of  Monks."  Odilo  was  abbot  for  fifty-four 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Hugh,  who  for  sixty 
years  played  one  of  the  more  distinguished  parts 
in  the  theatre  of  European  politics  and  religion. 
Under  Abbot  Hugh  it  is  computed  that  as  many  as 
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three  hundred  and  fourteen  monasteries,  some  of 
them  of  great  size  and  importance,  belonged  to  the 
"obedience"  of  Cluny.  Hugh  died  in  A.D.  1109; 
but  the  influence  of  Cluny  continued  rapidly  to  grow, 
and  before  the  century  had  run  its  course,  the 
number  of  communities  which  belonged  to  the 
Clunisian  Rule  amounted  to  the  enormous  number 
of  two  thousand. 

Comparatively  unknown  and  undistinguished,  it 
had  worked  quietly  through  the  gloom  of  the  tenth 
century  ;  in  the  next  age,  however,  the  fruit  of  its 
still  quiet  toil  was  apparent,  and  largely  through  the 
inspiring  example  of  its  leaders  and  their  faithful  dis- 
ciples, monasticism  and  the  Church  generally  awoke 
from  its  long  and  deathlike  lethargy.  It  was  Cluny 
which,  in  the  highest  conceivable  degree,  displayed 
the  power  and  energy  of  monasticism,  furnishing  the 
monastic  schools  of  Europe  with  teachers  in  every 
branch  of  learning  and  art — inaugurating  in  the  great 
Order  to  which  it  belonged  a  new  era  of  discipline 
and  saintliness.  It  did  even  more  ;  it  inspired  men 
to  thirst  after  a  still  greater  degree  of  austerity  and 
self-denial  than  even  Cluny  taught  and  faithfully 
practised ;  and  the  eleventh  and  early  years  of  the 
following  century  witnessed  the  foundation  of  new 
religious  Orders,  following  generally  the  Cluniac 
reform  of  the  old  Benedictine  Rule,  grafting,  how- 
ever, on  the  Clunisian  customs,  a  yet  more  austere 
and  sterner  way  of  life.  Such  were,  to  take  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  examples  : — 

The  Grandimontan  monks  founded  by  Stephen, 
a  son  of  a  count  of  Thiers  in  Auvergne  A.D.  1074, 
deriving  their  name  from  Grammont  (grandis  mons) 
near  Limoges.  Their  terrible  austerity  prevented 
this  special  Benedictine  reform  from  ever  obtaining  a 
wide  popularity.  The  Order  of  Frontevraud,  named 
after  the  famous  mother-house  in  Poitiers,  dates 
from  A.D.  1 106.     It  included  in  its  rigid  Rule  both 
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sexes.  In  Italy,  two  remarkable  new  reformed  Bene- 
dictine societies  sprang  into  being.  In  A.D.  1018, 
Romuald  founded  the  Order  of  Camaldoli  in  the 
Apennines,  with  a  Rule  of  extreme  severity,  and  in 
the  year  1039  Gualbert,  another  Italian  noble,  estab- 
lished the  communion  of  Vallombrosa — an  Order 
whose  Rule  was  also  marked  with  an  exaggerated 
and  painful  austerity. 

Of  still  greater  reputation  among  these  results  of 
the  Cluniac  preaching  and  teaching  was  the  estab- 
lishment in  A.D.  1084  of  the  monastery  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  near  Grenoble.  The  Chartreuse  monks, 
under  the  name  of  Carthusians,  obtained  a  world- 
wide celebrity.  They  are  with  us  still,  with  their  grave, 
silent  life  of  stern  self-denial — an  echo  of  the  great 
monastic  revival  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

But  when  we  except  the  community  of  Cluny 
itself  and  the  immediate  daughter-houses  which  set 
the  example  of  reform,  far  more  influential  and 
numerous  than  any  of  these  offshoots  of  the  original 
Benedictines  was  the  mighty  Order  known  as  the 
Cistercian.     This,  too,  was  Benedictine. 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  this  great  community, 
which  in  the  general  awakening  of  monasticism  in 
the  eleventh  century  exercised  a  world-wide  influence 
only  second  to  that  which  belonged  to  Cluny,  is 
strange  and  interesting.  Later,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  a  small  Bene- 
dictine house  named  Molesme  after  its  founders, 
two  brothers  of  noble  birth,  adopted  a  most  severe 
life.  Its  extreme  austerity  attracted  many  earnest 
seekers  after  God  ;  among  these  was  one  Stephen 
Harding,  an  Englishman.  After  a  time  this  Stephen 
and  a  few  companions,  leaving  Molesme,  established 
themselves  in  a  solitary  spot  near  Chalons,  named 
Citeaux.  The  extraordinary  austerity  of  Citeaux 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  religious  world  of  the 
day,  and  many  houses  were  soon  founded   by  the 
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Citeaux  monks  who  adopted  the  name  "  Cistercian  " 
from  the  parent  house  of  Citeaux. 

A  marvellous  impulse  was  given  to  this  new  Bene- 
dictine community  at  Citeaux  by  one  of  its  Brothers, 
named  Bernard.  The  resistless  magic  of  his  eloquence 
attracted  fresh  crowds  to  the  house.  After  a  time 
Bernard  became  the  abbot  of  one  of  the  numerous 
daughter  communities  of  Citeaux.  The  name  of 
Bernard's  house  was  Clairvaux  (Clara  vallis).  For 
some  forty  years  he  remained  its  abbot,  and  from  it 
he  derived  the  name  by  which  he  will  ever  be  re- 
membered in  the  annals  of  monasticism — Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  He  repeatedly  declined  any  further 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Bishoprics  and  archbishop- 
rics were  continually  offered  him,  but  he  would 
have  none  of  them.  This  eminent  monk  was 
acknowledged  to  be  the  foremost  preacher  of  his 
age  ;  he  was  yet  more  influential  as  the  adviser  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  most  power- 
ful princes  to  the  humblest  of  mankind.  His  genera- 
tion looked  on  him  as  inspired.  Baronius  speaks  of 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  as  *  at  once  the  joy  and  the 
glory  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church."  Before  his 
really  blessed  career  was  closed,  the  Cistercian  com- 
munity had  spread  over  France  and  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England. 

Michelet  the  historian  tells  us,  "Le  Temple 
comme  tous  les  ordres  militaires  derivait  de  Citeaux." 
The  Cistercians  gave  their  warm  support  to,  and 
were  closely  allied  with,  the  Knights  Templars.  It 
was  this  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  who  first  lifted  the 
great  military  Order  out  of  obscurity,  and  gave  it 
that  strong  impulse  out  of  which,  in  that  age  and  in 
the  following,  came  its  marvellous  development  and 
vast  influence  in  Europe.  This  eminent  monk  had  a 
peculiar  sympathy  for  the  Orders  of  chivalry,  for  the 
ideal  knight  of  the  Crusades,  such  as  was  the  Templar 
in   the  earlier  years  of  his  wonderful  career.     The 
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Cistercians  were  in  an  especial  manner  the  brothers 
and  friends  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Men  have  never  forgotten  this  Bernard.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  death,  Dante 
painted  him  among  the  blessed  spirits ;  he  saw  in 
him  the  exemplar  of  contemplation,  the  model  of  a 
devout  charity,  the  guide  of  those  who  would  mount 
along  the  rays  of  heaven — 

"  I  thought  I  should  see  Beatrice,  and  saw 
An  old  man,  habited  like  the  glorious  people  ; 
Overflowing  was  he  in  his  eyes  and  cheeks 
With  joy  divine,  in  attitude  of  pity. 

The  man  who  in  this  world 
By  contemplation  tasted  of  that  peace." 

"  Paradise,"  xxxi.  57. 

Two  years  before  Bernard  of  Clairvaux's  death, 
in  A.D.  1 151,  the  Cistercian  Order  numbered  five 
hundred  houses.  In  the  following  century  as  many 
as  eighteen  hundred  monasteries  followed  the  Rule 
of  Citeaux,  and  eventually  even  this  number  was 
increased. 

Thus  in  the  eleventh  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twelfth  centuries,  that  is,  some  eight  centuries  after 
the  beginnings  of  the  institution  in  the  deserts  which 
fringe  the  Nile,  monasticism  in  the  West  had  attained 
a  position  in  numbers,  in  power  and  influence,  which 
it  had  never  attained  before. 

Then  the  old  story  in  a  measure  repeated  itself.1 

1  "Monasticism  was  ever  tracing  the  same  cycle.  Now  the 
wilderness,  the  utter  solitude,  the  utmost  poverty,  the  contest  with  the 
stubborn  forest,  and  unwholesome  morass  j  the  most  exalted  piety, 
the  devotion  which  had  not  hours  enough  during  the  day  and  night 
for  its  exercise,  the  Rule  which  could  not  be  enforced  too  strictly  ;  the 
strongly  competing  ascetism,  the  inventive  self-discipline.  .  .  .  Then 
the  fame  for  piety,  the  lavish  offerings  of  the  faithful,  the  grants  of  the 
repentant  lord,  the  endowments  of  the  remorseful  king  ;  the  opulence, 
the  power,  the  magnificence. 

"The  wattled  hut,  the  rock-hewn  hermitage — is  now  the  stately 
cloister ;  the  lowly  church  of  wood — the  lofty  and  gorgeous  abbey  ; 
the  wild  forest  or  heath — the  pleasant  and  umbrageous  grove ;  the 
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The  Cluniac  fervour  faded  away,  and  the  Cistercian 
austerity  soon  began  to  be  relaxed.  The  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  Cluniacs,  the  result  of  the  admiration 
and  generosity  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived, 
the  world  they  had  helped  so  largely,  brought  a 
marked  increase  in  splendour  and  ostentation,  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  spirituality  and  noble 
endeavour.  When  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  his 
generation  of  Cistercians  whom  he  had  inspired  with 
his  devoted  example  and  burning  words  had  passed 
away,  the  great  and  austere  community  he  had  lived 
to  see  spreading  over  Europe  soon  lost  their  first  love. 
The  mighty  Benedictine  Order  in  the  thirteenth 
century  were  not  the  men  inspired  by  the  illustrious 
abbots  of  Cluny  or  Clairvaux,  the  Mayeuls,  the  Odos, 
the  Hughs,  the  Bernards — they  lacked  the  fervour 
and  enthusiasm  of  their  fathers.  There  is  no  special 
charge  of  vicious  living — no  accusation  of  ignorance 
alleged  against  them.  A  wicked  abbot  or  prior  was 
very  rarely  found,  and  the  monks  as  a  body  emphati- 
cally were  better  than  their  age.  But  they  failed  to 
cope  with  the  new  state  of  things  which  in  the 
thirteenth  century  was  generally  manifest.  The 
long  period  of  comparative  stillness  and  quiet  had 
greatly  developed  the  cities ;  a  large  population 
outside  the  privileged  traders  was  arising — very  poor, 
very  wretched,  very  ignorant.  Sickness  such  as  the 
black  death,  fever,  and  even  leprosy,  brought  back 
from  the  East  by  the  remnants  of  the  crusading 
armies,  was  ever  present  among  these  sad-eyed 
multitudes.     And  in  such  centres  of  population  the 

marsh — a  domain  of  intermingling  meadows  and  cornfields  ;  the  brawl- 
ing stream  or  mountain-torrent — a  succession  of  quiet  tanks  fattening 
innumerable  fish. 

"The  superior,  once  a  man  bowed  to  the  earth  with  humility, 
careworn,  pale,  emaciated,  with  coarse  habit  bound  with  a  cord,  with 
naked  feet — is  become  an  abbot  in  rich  attire,  with  his  silver  cross 
borne  before  him,  travelling  to  take  his  place  amid  the  lordliest  of  the 
realm." — Dean  Milman,  "  Lat.  Christianity,"  book  vii.  chap.  iv. 
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monk  was  of  little  use.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  was  one  with  the  upper  classes.  His  life  was 
spent  in  solitude — often  in  prayer  and  study,  it  is 
true,  but  rarely  in  the  haunts  of  the  suffering  multi- 
tude fast  growing  up  in  the  towns  and  cities.  For 
this  numerous  class  no  one  cared  ;  their  souls  and 
bodies  were  equally  neglected  by  Christian  men  and 
women.  The  great  monasteries  had  already  pro- 
vided for  the  country  generally,  stately  abbeys  and 
churches  for  their  immediate  neighbours  dwelling 
round  them,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
no  adequate  spiritual  provision  for  this  large  and 
ever-increasing  class. 

Still  the  spirit  of  monasticism  was  not  dead  or 
even  dying ;  to  meet  this  need,  to  cope  with  this 
novel  state  of  things,  a  new  development  of  the 
monk-spirit  was  required.  And  with  the  inescap- 
able need,  the  men  who  could  meet  it  arose  in  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  called  after  the  names  of  their 
great  founders — St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic. 

In  one  great  particular,  the  Mendicant  Orders 
differed  from  all  the  monastics  who  had  preceded 
them.  The  goal  which  was  placed  before  their  eyes 
was  not  the  salvation  of  the  individual  monk,  but 
the  salvation  of  others  through  his  ministrations. 
The  monk  was  more  or  less  tied  to  his  cloister.  The 
Mendicant  friar,  as  Francis  originally  planned,  had 
no  cloister  to  leave ;  and  even  in  after  days,  when 
they,  too,  came  to  possess  u  houses,"  their  work  lay 
entirely  outside  their  house,  among  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  outcast — the  very  lowest  and  most  destitute 
of  mankind.  The  title  Francis  chose  for  his  Order 
was  significant — "  Fratres  minores,"  the  Community 
of  the  Lesser  Brethren.  We  in  England  have  ever 
called  them  "  friars  "  simply. 

The  enthusiastic  founder  at  first  worked  among 
the  most  afflicted  of  the  poor.  The  loathsome  leper 
was  especially  the  object   of  his   tender  solicitude. 
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He  would  accept  nothing  but  the  barest  sustenance. 
Any  who  would  join  his  company  must  divest  himself 
of  all  possessions  and  live  in  the  deepest  poverty. 
The  ideal  of  Francis  literally  took  the  world  by 
storm.  His  inimitable  simplicity,  his  sublime  self- 
surrender,  his  burning  love  for  the  crowds  of  ignorant, 
neglected,  plague-stricken,  despairing  ones  was  a  new 
thought  among  men,  and  soon  his  companions  were 
counted  by  thousands. 

After  ten  years,  five  thousand  Mendicant  friars 
assembled  at  Assisi,  the  original  home  of  Francis,  to 
celebrate  the  second  general  chapter  of  their  new 
Order.  This  was  in  the  year  of  grace  12 19.  They 
quickly  sent  their  missionaries  into  distant  countries, 
establishing  themselves  in  Spain,  France,  England, 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Greece.  Worn  out 
with  ceaseless  work,  the  founder  died  in  A.D. 
1224.  Within  twenty-four  years  after  his  death,  the 
Mendicant  Franciscans  numbered  some  two  hundred 
thousand  Brothers,  distributed  into  twenty-three 
provinces,  and  occupying  eight  thousand  monasteries. 

The  kindred  Order  of  St.  Dominic  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  Franciscans  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  While,  how- 
ever, the  Dominican  aims  and  methods  of  working 
were  in  many  respects  the  same  as  the  Brothers  of 
St.  Francis,  their  special  work  was  that  of  preaching. 
There  was  little  or  no  public  preaching  or  instruction 
in  the  Faith  in  early  mediaeval  Christianity.  Thus 
these  men  were  sorely  wanted — hence  their  marvellous 
rapid  success. 

In  less  than  seven  years  Dominic's  little  preaching 
Order  had  spread  over  well-nigh  the  whole  of  Europe. 

St.  Francis  and  his  followers  touched  and  helped 
the  uncared-for  masses,  especially  in  the  fast-growing 
mediaeval  cities;  St  Dominic  and  his  preaching  Order 
devoted  themselves  to  popular  instruction,  but  they 
by  no  means  confined  themselves  to  popular  teaching; 
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they  invaded,  and  even  compelled  the  attention  of 
the  new  seats  of  learning,  such  as  Paris,  Oxford, 
Bologna,  in  which  latter  city  schools  had  arisen,  in 
some  respects  hostile  to  Christian  tradition. 

Though  less  numerous  than  the  Franciscan  Order, 
we  find  Dominican  houses  were  reckoned  under  their 
fourth  general,  John  of  Wildeshausen,  as  numbering 
four  hundred  and  seventy  ;  these  were  scattered  over 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  and  even  as  far  north 
as  Denmark. 

Like  the  Franciscans,  and  probably  in  imitation 
of  their  methods,  the  Dominicans  made  a  formal 
profession  of  poverty,  and  required  from  the  members 
of  their  Order  the  complete  renunciation  of  all  means 
of  support,  save  such  as  might  be  offered  them  day 
by  day.  As  time  went  on  this  rigid  rule  of  absolute 
poverty  was  considerably  modified.  But  when  the 
crash  of  the  Reformation  came — to  take  the  example 
of  England,  where  a  complete  confiscation  of  all  their 
goods  was  carried  out,  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders  was  clearly  manifested,  and  it  was  then  seen 
how,  during  the  three  hundred  years  of  their  existence, 
these  men  had  "  forgotten  "  to  enrich  themselves.  As 
a  rule,  the  Mendicant  Friars  had  been  true  to  the 
original  "  poverty-enjoining  "  precept  of  their  great 
founders,  Francis  and  Dominic. 

One  great  source  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
these  new  "  monastics  "  was,  besides  the  numerous 
communities  of  friars  and  nuns  (for  very  early  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  associated  a  kindred 
female  Order),  the  establishment  of  a  third,  a  wider 
and  more  secular  community.  Among  the  Fran- 
ciscans the  members  of  this  third  Order  were 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  "  Tertiaries ; " 
sometimes  they  are  termed  the  "Order  of  Peni- 
tence ; "  among  the  Dominicans  their  appellation 
was  "Soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ."  These  were  lay- 
people  bound   by  no  vows,  but  pledged  to  certain 
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strict  rules  of  life  and  conduct.  Their  dress,  their 
homes,  their  food,  were  to  be  frugal,  and  strictly 
plain  and  simple.  All  mere  worldly  pastimes,  such 
as  feasts,  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  the  like,  were  to 
be  eschewed.  They  were  to  abstain  from  war — save 
in  defence  of  their  faith  or  their  country ;  rigidly 
were  they  bound  to  observe  all  holy  days,  fasts,  and 
vigils  ;  frequent  prayer  was  enjoined  upon  this  third 
Order  ;  they  were  to  advance  in  every  possible  way 
the  interests  of  the  disciples  of  Francis  and  Dominic  ; 
but  with  these  restrictions  they  were  to  remain  "  in 
the  world,  though  not  of  the  world  ;  "  they  were  to 
marry  and  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations. 

For  a  considerable  period  it  became  the  fashion 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  to  enrol  one's  self  among 
the  "  Tertiaries  "  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  thus 
in  all  lands  a  host  of  votaries  devoted  to  the  work 
and  interests  of  the  friars  arose,  and  enormously 
added  to  their  power  and  influence. 

The  Dominican-preaching  Brother  from  the  first 
was  a  cultured  man.  His  raison  d'etre  was  his  power 
to  influence  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  as  an 
orator  and  able  expositor  of  the  great  Catholic 
truths ;  but  the  Franciscans  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  history  was  forbidden  by  their  loved  founder 
Francis  to  use  any  books — "  not  a  Breviary,  not  even 
the  Psalms  of  David."  Very  soon,  however,  the 
popular  Franciscan  Friar,  as  he  talked  to  the  people, 
found  that  he  had  to  meet  the  doubter,  the  inquirer, 
and  the  sceptic.  His  work,  too,  lay  especially  among 
the  sick  and  diseased,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  to 
be  successful  among  the  suffering  masses,  a  knowledge 
of  medicine  was  absolutely  required,  so  gradually  the 
Mendicant  Friar  became  a  student,  and  the  early 
injunctions  of  the  founder  were  gradually  forgotten 
or  ignored. 

So  forgotten  and  ignored  that  the  Franciscans  soon 
counted  in  their  ranks  not  a  few  among  the  most 
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distinguished  men  of  letters  in  Europe.  Alexander 
Hales,  Roger  Bacon,  William  of  Ockham,  and  Duns 
Scotus  were  Franciscans ;  while  the  Dominicans 
produced  such  men  as  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus 
Magnus — two  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.1 

The  testimony  of  Grosseteste,  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  to  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Franciscans 
among  the  people  is  striking.  Grosseteste  was  an 
eye-witness  of  these  efforts  in  the  earlier  years  of 
this  great  revival  of  the  ascetic  or  monastic  spirit. 
As  a  renowned  scholar  and  a  great  Churchman,  his 
words  deserve  to  be  quoted.  They  occur  in  a  letter 
written  to  Pope  Gregory  IX. :  "  Inestimable  benefits 
have  been  produced  by  the  Friars  ;  they  illuminate 
the  whole  country  with  the  light  of  their  preaching 
and  their  learning  ;  their  holy  conversation  excites 
vehemently  to  contempt  of  the  world  and  to  voluntary 
poverty,  to  the  practice  of  humility  in  the  highest 
ranks  ...  to  patience  in  tribulation,  to  abstinence  ; 
in  a  word,  to  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues." 

1  In  this  little  sketch  of  the  great  "  monastic  "  (to  preserve  the  old 
appellation)  revival  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  have  only  dwelt  upon 
the  two  famous  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis ;  but  besides 
these  there  were  other  smaller  and  less  influential  "  Mendicant "  Orders, 
such  as  the  Augustinians,  who  were  made  up  of  many  small  communities, 
and  who  were  brought  under  one  obedience  by  Pope  Alexander  IV. , 
and  the  Carmelites,  originally  an  Eastern  community.  The  Mendicant 
Orders,  Franciscan  and  Dominican,  were  each  distinguished  for  their 
special  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  Virgin  Mother 
occupied  a  peculiar  and  lofty  position  in  their  teaching. 


CHAPTER  III 

FALL   OF  MONASTICISM 

THE  institution  of  the  "  Mendicant "  Orders, 
notably  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  the  last  general  reawakening 
of  the  monastic  system.  In  the  course  of  the  three 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  their  foundation 
and  the  universal  upheaval  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  gradually  the  Mendicant  Friars 
declined  from  their  first  fervour.  Much  of  their  zeal 
had  grown  cold,  their  early  simplicity  of  life  had 
faded,  and  their  stern  primitive  discipline  had  become 
relaxed.  This  is  what  had  happened  again  and  again 
in  the  case  of  the  older  Orders.  But  to  the  last,  on 
the  whole,  these  "Mendicants"  continued  a  power 
for  good  among  the  people. 

When  the  final  crash  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century  came,  although  it  is  an  undisputed 
fact  that  the  monastic  Orders,  old  and  new,  had 
faded  sadly,  had  lost  much  of  their  old  spirit,  still 
emphatically  their  fall  was  not  due  to  their  laxity 
of  life,  or  internal  corruption,  but  rather  that  a  sense 
of  their  present  uselessness  Jiad  taken  possession  of 
men's  minds. 

Many  things  had  contributed  to  this.  The  in- 
vention of  printing  had  taken  away  much  of  their 
occupation  as  unwearied  and  intelligent  copyists  and 
reproducers  of  books,  which  without  their  care  and 
industry  would  have  perished.  They  were  no  longer 
needed  as  agriculturists.     They  were  no  longer  the 
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sole,  or  even  the  principal,  educators  of  the  young. 
Physicians,  writers,  thinkers,  had  arisen  outside 
the  monastic  Orders.  In  the  countries  where  the 
Reformation  had  been  generally  accepted,  notably  in 
England,  the  old  monastics,  such  as  the  Benedictines 
and  their  many  mighty  off-shoots,  as  well  as  the 
great  Mendicant  Orders,  were  swept  away  without 
mercy  or  consideration.  Grave  accusations  were 
brought  against  all  the  Orders  without  discrimina- 
tion, as  an  excuse  for  the  great  spoliation,  and  these 
accusations  for  a  long  time  were  generally  believed  ; 
but  a  careful  examination  of  documents  and  con- 
temporary records  in  recent  times'  have  largely  dis- 
proved these  charges.  Even  King  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  in  his  well-known  preamble  to  the  Act  of 
Confiscation,  suppressing  all  the  smaller  religious 
houses,  speaks  of  "  great  and  solemn  monasteries  of 
the  realm  wherein  (thanks  be  to  God)  religion  is 
right  well  kept,  and  observed." 

They  fell,  did  the  monasteries  in  England,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  despotic  and  ruthless  sovereign  who 
coveted  their  possessions.  But  they  were,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  suffered  to  fall  because  the  need 
for  themy  a  need  which  had  endured  some  twelve 
hundred  years,  no  longer  existed. 

This  is  true  and  cannot  be  gainsayed,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  just  historian  must  bear  his  unquali- 
fied testimony  to  the  glorious  record  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  monastics  during  their  long  career, 
to  religion,  to  letters,  to  art,  and  indeed  to  well-nigh 
everything  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  desirable. 

In  England  and  throughout  the  countries  situate 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Reformation  influences  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  long-drawn-out  monastic  drama,  and  the  monks 
and  friars — Benedictine,  Franciscan,  Dominican — 
passed,  and  only  a  few  cared  very  much.  The  far- 
reaching  work  of  the  monastics  was  done ;  but  no 
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change,  however  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  like 
that  brought  about  by  the  invention  of  the  printing- 
press,  and  by  other  causes  above  briefly  summarized, 
no  mighty  national  upheaval  like  that  which  closed 
the  period  known  as  the  Middle  Ages,  can  ever 
obliterate  or  even  dull  the  memory  of  the  splendour 
of  the  work  done  by  the  monastic  Orders. 

It  has  been  computed  roughly,  but  not  inaccur- 
ately, that  the  sphere  of  Protestant  influence  after  the 
Reformation  extended  over  half  of  Europe  ;  this 
included  England,  Holland,  most  of  Northern 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland,  the 
Teutonic  peoples ;  while  even  in  those  countries,  notably 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  Latin  nations,  which 
still  remained  staunch  to  the  Roman  obedience,  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  persons  were  disposed  to 
accept  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  reformers. 

In  this  crisis  of  monasticism  arose  the  youngest 
of  the  Orders,  the  "  Company  of  Jesus,"  popularly 
known  as  the  Jesuits.  That  new  and  latest  develop- 
ment of  monasticism  was  formally  sanctioned  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  year  1540.  The  conception  of 
the  new  Order  was  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic 
and  extraordinarily  gifted  Spanish  gentleman  named 
Ignatius  Loyola. 

Whatever  estimate  is  formed  of  the  principles  and 
teaching  of  the  famous  Order,  which  in  its  long 
career  has  met  with  the  bitterest  opposition  and 
intensest  hatred  even  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
Roman  obedience,  it  is  indisputable  that  its  services 
to  Roman  Catholicism  have  been  incalculable.  The 
Jesuits  rolled  back  the  flowing  tide  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  counter-Reformation  work  emphatically  was 
carried  out  largely  by  this  new  and  powerful  com- 
munity. It  preserved  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  least  half  of  her  inheritance. 

We  have  styled  the  "  Company  of  Jesus  "  the 
youngest  of  the  monastic  Orders,  and  accurately,  for 
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although  differing  from  all  the  old  Orders  in  its 
essential  character  and  in  its  methods  of  working,  it 
was  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  child  of  that 
great  monastic  system  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  our 
bird's-eye  view,  had  so  enormously  influenced  the 
world  for  some  twelve  centuries. 

Its  singular  constitution,  adapted  by  its  great 
founder  to  what  he  considered  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  society,  differed  from  the  original  conception 
of  monasticism  mainly  in  the  following  important 
particulars : — 

(a)  The  monastic,  with  the  exception  of  the 
members  of  the  later-founded  Mendicant  Orders, 
withdrew  as  far  as  was  possible  from  contact  with 
the  world  and  its  concerns,  only  acting  indirectly 
upon  society.  The  Jesuit,  on  the  contrary,  made 
constant  intercourse  with  the  world  outside  his  Order, 
a  duty — no  special  dress,  no  iron  rule,  no  outward 
austerities  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  work 
and  mission. 

{b)  The  constitution  of  the  older  monastic  com- 
munities was  in  the  main  democratic.  Each  house 
as  a  rule  governed  itself,  electing  its  own  superior 
and  its  officers.  A  number  of  these  houses  elected  a 
provincial ;  the  provincials  chose  their  general,  whose 
power  was  limited  and  strictly  constitutional. 

(c)  The  Jesuit's  policy  was  a  pure  despotism. 
The  General  of  the  Order  was  chosen  by  a  small 
congregation  of  the  Society,  but  when  elected  was 
virtually  irremovable,  and  his  power  was  practically 
boundless.  It  was  he,  and  he  alone  who  appointed, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  officers  of  the 
Order.  He  and  only  he  held  in  his  hands  the 
direction  of  the  whole  work  of  the  vast  Society. 
The  Jesuit  General,  whose  residence  was  in  Rome, 
issued  his  sovereign  commands,  which  no  one  could 
dispute,  to  the  members  of  the  community  who  were 
at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  indifferently. 
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(d)  Among  the  Benedictines  and  their  daughter 
communities,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  even 
among  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  changeless  home  was 
part  of  the  fixed  Rule.  Where  the  profession  was 
made,  there,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  the  monk's 
life  had  to  be  spent.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Mili- 
tary Orders,  most  of  whose  life  was  spent  in  distant 
lands,  the  knights  were  grouped  in  "  tongues  ; "  all 
this  naturally  tended  to  nationalism  among  monastics. 

The  Jesuit,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  no  country. 
The  house  to  which  he  was  attached  was  but  a 
temporary  centre  for  him.  He  might  be  sent  any- 
where for  an  indefinite  time  at  a  moment's  notice. 

(e)  With  the  monastic  societies  founded  in  the 
centuries  which  went  before  the  Reformation,  the 
primary  object  was  the  sanctification  of  the  individual 
member.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  the  older 
societies,  excluding  the  Mendicant  Orders.  The 
influence  of  the  house  on  the  outside  world  was 
never  lost  sight  of,  but  it  ranked  not  as  the  first 
consideration.  Hence  the  charge  of  selfishness  has 
been  made  by  some  writers  against  monasticism — a 
charge  not  altogether  baseless,  though  liable  to  gross 
exaggeration  and  to  not  a  little  misrepresentation. 

The  Jesuit  theory  was  different.  In  the  "  Company 
of  Jesus "  the  Order  was  everything,  the  individual 
nothing.  Self-sacrifice,  blind,  unswerving,  uncom- 
plaining obedience  was  required  from  every  professed 
member.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  Jesuit 
was  a  pure  altruist ;  but  when  the  spirit  of  the  Order 
is  carefully  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  "  neigh- 
bour "  is  too  often  represented  by  the  "  Company  of 
Jesus." 

The  history  of  the  Jesuits  since  A.D.  1540,  when 
the  famous  papal  bull,  "  Regimini  militantis  ecclesiae," 
confirming  the  new  Order,  was  published,  has  been  a 
chequered  one.  After  the  approval  of  high  favour 
shown  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  "  Company  of 
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Jesus "  grew  rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  power.  As 
time  passed  on,  however,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent 
services  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause  already  alluded 
to,  it  became  unpopular,  and  subsequently  even  hated 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  Roman  obedience  ; 
and  the  strange  paradox  has  to  be  chronicled  by  the 
historian,  of  the  general  suppression  of  the  "  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,"  who  had  played  so  well  the  part  of 
successful  champions  and  defenders  of  Roman 
Catholicism.  France  led  the  way,  and  the  example 
of  France  was  followed  by  Spain,  and,  strangest  of 
all,  a  brief  eventually  issued  from  Pope  Clement  XVI. 
in  A.D.  1773,  blotting  out  this  famous  Order. 

When  this  catastrophe  happened  to  the  Jesuit 
body,  the  "  Company "  was  composed  of  forty-one 
provinces,  and  its  numbers  were  computed  at  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  thousand,  of  whom  more 
than  eleven  thousand  were  priests.  The  Order, 
however,  has  been  since  formally  restored  by  the 
Roman  pontiff;  and  gradually,  though  somewhat 
fitfully,  they  have  regained  much  of  their  old  influence 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Under  the  second 
empire  they  were  the  leading  educational  power  in 
France,  but  they  were  again  expelled  under  the 
Republic  in  A.D.  1880.  But,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, since  the  formal  suppression  by  Rome  in  1773 
the  numbers  of  the  Order  have  been  largely  reduced.1 

The  mighty  services  which  the  Society  of  Jesus 
rendered  to  Roman  Catholicism  in  its  earlier  days, 
when  it  successfully  stemmed  the  progress  of  Pro- 
testantism, and  preserved  to  the  Roman  obedience 
whole  nations  which  were  gravely  shaken  in  their 
allegiance,  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  all 
thoughtful  men  in  the  Roman  and  Protestant  com- 
munities alike.     And  yet,  strange  as  it  would  seem, 

1  The  numbers  of  the  "Order"  (A.D.    1906)  have  been  recently 
computed  at  about  sixteen  thousand. 
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this  Order  has  been  constantly  viewed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  which  owes  it  so  deep  a  debt,  with 
suspicion  and  often  with  marked  hostility. 

This  persistent  and  general  enmity  has  marred 
the  whole  Jesuit  work,  and  effectually  hindered 
the  Order  from  carrying  out  its  far-reaching  plans 
and  purposes. 

Very  briefly  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  more 
obvious  causes,  which  have  led  to  these  almost  uni- 
versal feelings  of  distrust  and  dislike. 

1.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Jesuit  has  never  been 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  a  simple  religious  teacher, 
or  of  a  missionary,  or  an  educationalist.  He  has  again 
and  again  interfered  in  political  and  state  affairs ; 
he  has  been  suspected— and  with  some  grounds  for 
the  suspicion — of  State  intrigues,  of  fomenting  wars, 
even  of  suggesting  dark  conspiracies.  No  State 
could  endure  patiently  this  secret  intriguing  on  the 
part  of  men,  however  able  and  learned,  however 
spotless  their  lives  dedicated  to  God. 

2.  The  iron  rules  which  fetter  the  Jesuit  teaching 
on  all  questions  connected  with  theology  have 
alienated  the  more  thoughtful  scholars.  The  "  Ratio 
studiorum  "  approved,  if  not  compiled,  by  one  of  their 
greatest  generals,  Acquaviva  (a.d.  1581-1615),  is  still 
followed  in  all  the  seminaries  of  the  "  Company."  It 
forbids  the  discussion  of  any  novel  theory  or  opinion, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  taught  but  what  is  in  strict 
harmony  with  the  views  of  "  acknowledged  doctors." 
To  take  one  conspicuous  example,  they  have  held 
fast  in  all  their  teaching  to  the  Vulgate  text  of  the 
Scripture,  simply  neglecting  and  brushing  aside  all 
the  late  researches  of  scholars  in  Greek  and  Hebrew 
learning. 

One  strange  fact  has  been  noticed  by  thoughtful 
men  as  among  the  causes  which  have  gravely  militated 
against  the  great  society.  Very  few  commanding 
intellects  have  arisen  amongst  them.     As  a  rule,  they 
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have  been  men  of  spotless  character,  often  intensely 
in  earnest,  self-denying,  and  devoted  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Order,  and 
his  companions  Xavier  and  Laynez,  no  really  great 
Jesuit  has  appeared.  Its  golden  book  of  honour 
boasts  the  names  of  not  a  few  patient,  industrious 
scholars  like  the  Bollandists,  some  conspicuously 
eloquent  preachers  like  Bourdaloue,  wise  and  thought- 
ful administrators  and  rulers  like  Acquaviva ;  but  on 
the  whole,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  there  is 
a  strange  lack  of  conspicuous  leaders  of  men,  or  of 
great  writers. 

Their  system  of  training  and  education — a  period 
of  training  stretching  over  many  long  years — probably 
accounts  for  this  "lack."  They  come  out  of  the 
long-drawn-out  "  novitiate "  with  their  will,  their 
intellect,  their  powers  of  thought  rigidly  moulded 
into  one  iron  form,  obedient,  devoted  soldiers  of  their 
Order,  but  not  leaders  of  men. 

But  in  spite  of  the  many  vicissitudes  which  this 
strange  company  of  later  monastics  have  experienced 
during  the  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  their  exist- 
ence, they  are  still  a  very  great  power  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religious  world.  Save,  perhaps,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Vatican,  they  are  tolerated  rather  than 
welcomed  in  the  countries  where  they  dwell  and 
work,  alike  in  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  Roman 
Catholicism  as  in  lands  where  Protestantism  is 
dominant.  Yet  they  live  on,  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  their  founders,  highly  cultured,  earnest,  and 
devoted,  living  blameless  lives,  in  their  hands  still 
remains  the  education  and  training  of  many  who 
play,  and  will  play,  a  large  part  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  are  preachers,  often  powerful 
preachers  in  many  a  stately,  in  many  a  secluded 
church  in  the  great  cities  of  the  world ;  they  guide 
and  direct  unnumbered  lives,  their  influence  among 
the  classes  and  masses  still  is  varied  and  far-reaching. 
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He  would  indeed  be  a  daring  prophet  who  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  last  chapter  of  the  strange 
eventful  story  of  the  "  Company  of  jesus,"  that  latest 
outcome  of  the  mighty  monastic  Orders,  has  yet  been 
written. 

After  the  Reformation  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  story  of  the  older  monastic 
Orders  is  a  sad,  grey-coloured  recital  of  decay  and 
ruin,  only  relieved  here  and  there  with  the  rare  pages 
which  tell  of  some  noble  beautiful  lives  lived  in  the 
midst  of  the  fast-decaying  communities  of  the  once 
famous  Benedictine  and  Cistercian  and  Carthusian 
societies.  Seemingly  their  work  was  done — Monastic- 
ism,  apparently,  had  lived  its  life. 

In  France  and  the  countries  still  adhering  to  the 
Roman  obedience,  after  the  ruin  which  had  befallen 
the  monasteries  in  England  and  in  other  Protestant 
lands,  the  monastic  institution  still  remained  un- 
touched for  a  time.  But  things  were  evil  in  these 
ancient  religious  houses.  Fervour,  austerity,  disci- 
pline, became  more  and  more  rare.  As  the  need 
for  them  in  the  life  of  men  grew  less  and  less 
apparent,  the  monks  seemed  to  lose  heart.  The 
feeling  of  their  "  uselessness  "  crept  over  them,  and 
so  from  the  dwellers  in  the  once  famous  houses,  life 
ebbed  away  little  by  little.  The  monasteries  were 
no  longer  crowded,  even  the  more  celebrated  were 
gradually  depleted.  A  practice  which  had  by  degrees 
grown  up  among  the  despotic  rulers  of  the  country 
largely  contributed  to  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Orders. 
The  sovereign  claimed,  and  very  generally  exercised 
his  claim,  to  bestow  the  title  of  abbot  with  the  major 
part  of  the  revenues  of  any  considerable  monastery 
upon  any  ecclesiastic — often  upon  strangers  to  the 
monastic  life  —he  might  select  even,  if  he  pleased, 
laymen.  This  strange  procedure  was  technically 
termed  "  in  commendam."  All  this  was  simply  fatal 
to  the  discipline  and  very  life  of  a  religious  house. 
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It  was  especially  in  France  that  this  shameful  evil 
attained  its  utmost  limits. 

But  once  more,  even  in  that  fast  fading  monastic 
life,  amidst  the  unpropitious  circumstances  in  which 
it  lived  after  the  Reformation  period,  that  wonderful 
recuperative  power  upon  which  we  have  dwelt  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  monastic  history, 
showed  itself  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  A.D. 
1604  a  vigorous  reform  was  instituted  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Vannes  (Verdun),  which  a  few  years 
later,  in  A.D.  1621,  was  taken  up  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur  as  they  styled  themselves.  Their  head- 
quarters they  established  in  the  house  of  St.  Germain 
des  Pres  (Paris),  and  within  less  than  half  a  century 
the  congregations  of  St.  Maur  and  St.  Vannes  ex- 
tended from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  They 
numbered  nearly  two  hundred  monasteries,  and,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  the  foundations  were  firmly  laid 
for  one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  literary  and 
religious  glories  of  modern  times.  The  chief  orna- 
ment of  this  great  reformed  Benedictine  congregation 
of  St.  Maur  was  Dom.  Mabillon,  the  most  illustrious 
of  modern  monks.  The  literary  annals  of  France 
contain  nothing  more  marvellous  than  the  "opus 
magnum"  of  this  profound  scholar,  the  "acta 
sanctorum  ordinis  St.  Benedicti."  But  Mabillon  was 
only  one,  though  the  most  remarkable,  of  the  scholars 
of  St.  Maur.  It  is  computed  that  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  hundred  and  five  writers  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  divide  among  them  the  harvest  of 
literary  renown.  Their  works  contain  the  best  edition 
which  the  world  has  seen  of  the  writers  of  the  more 
eminent  of  the  fathers.  A  complete  collection  of 
these  works  would  form  a  large  and  most  valuable 
library. 

But  the  monastic  revival  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  confined  to  the  famous  reform  of 
St.  Maur ;  other  and   less  prominent  communities 
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arose  in  that  age,  such  as  the  rigidly  ascetic  congre- 
gations of  La  Trappe,  which,  founded  in  A.D.  1664, 
numbered  eventually  thirty-one  houses  of  monks 
and  ten  nunneries.  The  Trappists  belonged  to  the 
Cistercian  Order.  The  foundations  of  St.  Francois 
de  Sales,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  Oratorians  of 
St.  Philippe  Neri  date  also  from  this  century.  Amidst 
the  almost  universal  ruin  of  the  older  monastic  Orders 
the  three  last-named  congregations  are  with  us  still, 
generally  doing  much  true  and  earnest  work. 

But  these  were  the  last  of  the  great  monastic 
efforts.  The  institution  was  condemned.  It  had  done 
its  work,  and  men  were  merciless,  and  resolved  to 
sweep  it  away. 

The  last  years  of  the  same  century,  which  at  its 
dawn  had  seen  Mabillon  the  tireless  scholar  at  work, 
witnessed  the  blood-bath  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  year  1789  stands  out  prominently  :  it  was  the  date 
of  the  demolition  of  Cluny,  whose  abbey  church  was 
once  one  of  the  glories  of  France,  round  whose  cloister 
so  many  beautiful  memories  are  grouped.  With 
Cluny,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  and  most  enduring 
of  the  monastic  awakenings,  a  vast  number  of  other 
religious  houses,  many  of  them  of  historic  fame,  fell. 
The  hundred  years  which  have  passed  since  that 
epoch  of  sad  destruction  have  witnessed  a  steady 
anti-monastic  movement  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
all  countries  more  or  less  faithful  to  the  Roman 
obedience ;  now  the  ruinous  work  paused  for  a  brief 
space,  now  it  recommenced  again  with  redoubled 
energy  and  fury — to  take  one  brief  period,  it  has 
been  computed  that  between  A.D.  1830  and  1835, 
three  thousand  monasteries  disappeared.  The  last 
few  years  (these  lines  are  written  in  A.D.  1906)  have 
been  singularly  conspicuous  for  their  destructive 
energy  in  France  and  Italy. 

Nor  was  it  for  any  laxity  of  life  on  the  part  of 
the  inmates,  that  so   many  ancient  and   renowned 
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religious  houses  have  been  marked  for  destruction, 
for  "  great  and  solemn  houses "  like  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,  where  the  ancient  rule  was  faithfully 
maintained  in  all  its  rigid  austerity,  have  fallen. 
Comparatively  few  are  now  left.  Here  it  is  a  stable, 
there  a  theatre,  in  another  case  a  barrack  or  a  gaol 
which  we  find  installed  in  all  that  remains  of  the 
most  renowned  abbeys.  St.  Bernard  and  his  five 
hundred  monks  have  been  replaced  at  Clairvaux  by 
five  hundred  convicts.  Fontevraud  and  Mont  St. 
Michel  have  submitted  to  the  same  fate.  Some 
houses  of  prayer  and  peace,  and  others  of  historic 
fame,  have  become  what  is  called  in  our  days  "  central 
houses  of  detention."1  Le  Bee  Hellouin  with  its 
undying  memories  of  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  Cluny 
with  its  marvellous  story,  have  each  been  replaced  by 
a  Government  stud  stable. 

An  almost  indefinite  number  of  such  desecrations 
might  be  cited.  In  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  the  ruin  of  the  immemorial  monastic  insti- 
tution is  well-nigh  complete. 

It  is  not  our  work  to  condemn  ;  but  we  may  sadly 
deplore  the  spirit  of  rude  and  ruthless  destruction 
which  lives  in  these  latter  days.  Very  remarkable 
are  the  regretful  words  of  a  famous  writer  and 
thinker,  alas  !  a  bitter  foe  to  Christianity :  "  It  is 
certain  that  in  losing  the  institutions  of  monastic  life, 
the  human  mind  has  lost  a  great  school  of  originality. 
Now  all  that  contributes  to  maintain  in  humanity  a 
tradition  of  moral  nobleness  is  worthy  of  respect,  and 
in  one  sense  of  regret,  even  when  that  result  has  been 
obtained  through  many  abuses  and  prejudices."  2 

1  Montalembert)  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  chap, 
viii. :  "  At  Paris  in  our  own  day  we  see  the  theatre  of  the  Pantheon 
installed  in  the  recently  destroyed  church  of  St.  Benedict,  and  a  coffee- 
house in  the  choir  of  Premontres." 

2  Ernest  Renan  (of  the  Academy),  Journal  des  Debctts,  Jan.  16, 
1855. 
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With  exquisite  pathos,  an  eloquent  and  erudite 
Protestant  scholar,  still  among  us,  thus  writes ;  and 
with  his  sad  and  touching  words,  which  strike 
another  chord  of  regret,  we  will  close  this  portion  of 
our  little  study  of  monasticism :  "  What  the  real 
work  of  the  monasteries  was ;  what  great  functions 
they  discharged  in  the  body  politic ;  what  the  nation 
at  large  gained  by  their  continuance,  or  lost  by  their 
fall — these  are  questions  I  am  not  concerned  with  .  .  . 
but  there  are  moments  when  a  great  horror  comes 
upon  some  men's  minds,  and  a  vision  of  a  lonely  and 
childless  old  age  rises  before  them  in  the  gloom  of  a 
dreary  twilight,  or  when  the  mists  of  autumn  hide 
the  sunbeams,  and  they  think  '  if  desolation  were  to 
come  upon  our  homes,  where  could  we  hide  the 
stricken  head  and  broken  heart  ?  '  To  that  question 
— a  morbid  question  if  you  will — I  have  never  found 
an  answer.  The  answer  was  possible  once,  but  it  was 
in  an  age  which  has  passed  away."  1 

1  Dr.  Jessop,  "  The  Coming  of  the  Friars,"  chap,  iii.,  "  A  Mediaeval 
Monastery." 
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INTRODUCTION 

DOME,  in  the  last  age  of  its  acknowledged  supre- 
-**-  macy  ;  its  society,  its  divided  interest  between 
the  new  religion  of  Christ,  which  the  majority  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  empire  had  adopted,  and  the  old 
religion  of  the  pagan  deities,  which  the  majority  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  empire  had  forsaken,  is  dwelt 
upon  in  the  chapter  of  this  book  devoted  to  Rome. 
Nowhere  in  the  vast  Roman  world  had  Christianity 
met  with  so  stubborn  a  resistance  as  in  the  imme- 
morial metropolis.  We  have  indicated  in  that 
chapter  on  "  Rome  "  certain  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  this  protracted  opposition  to  Christianity  in  the 
great  capital. 

The  influence  of  the  city  of  Rome  on  the  for- 
mation and  organization  of  Christianity,  very  con- 
siderable in  the  first  three  centuries,  strange  to  say, 
gradually  waned  after  the  general  adoption  of  the 
"  Faith  "  as  the  religion  of  the  empire.  The  Church 
of  the  Catacombs — to  adopt  the  usual  term  used  for 
the  Roman  Church  during  the  ages  of  persecution — 
had  become  merged  in  the  fast-growing  Christian 
community  of  the  capital,  and  for  a  long  period 
exercised  comparatively  little  influence  over  the 
Christianity  of  the  world  outside  Rome  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Constantine.  The  emperors  no 
longer  made  Rome  their  centre.  Successive  chief- 
tains of  the  *  wild  "  peoples  who  became  masters  of 
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the  West  only  dwelt  there  occasionally  for  long  or 
short  periods.  Several  times  it  was  captured  by 
hostile  armies  and  partially  plundered.  Rome  em- 
phatically cannot  be  considered  the  true  centre  of 
Christianity  at  any  period  during  the  fourth  or  fifth 
and  immediately  following  centuries. 

The  influence  on  Christianity  that  we  seek  and  do 
not  find  in  Rome  we  discover  in  the  new  capital 
which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

The  building  of  this  wonderful  city  we  have  cited 
as  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  consequences  which  resulted  from 
this  " thought"  of  Constantine  were  indeed  far- 
reaching. 

The  position  of  Constantinople  and  the  realm  of 
which  it  became  the  centre  and  the  life,  and  its 
weight  in  the  formation  and  organization  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  been,  until  comparatively  recent  years, 
strangely  underrated.  Voltaire's  "  Criticism  on  Byzan- 
tine History,"  where  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  valueless 
compendium  of  declamation  and  miracles  disgraceful 
to  the  human  intellect,"  has  been  widely  circulated. 
Even  such  a  thoughtful  and  generally  accurate  a 
writer  as  Lecky  does  not  scruple  to  write  as 
follows:  "Of  that  Byzantine  Empire  the  universal 
verdict  of  history  is  that  it  constituted  with  scarcely 
an  exception  the  most  thoroughly  base  and  despic- 
able form  that  civilization  has  yet  assumed." 

The  common  name  of  the  mighty  realm  ruled 
over  by  the  successors  of  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
dwelt  in  Constantinople,  "  the  lower  empire  " — "  Le 
Bas-Empire  " — in  some  respects  expresses  the  feeling 
of  contempt  which  has  inspired  so  many  scholars  and 
writers  when  they  speak  of  that  vast  Eastern  portion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  which  endured  for  so  many 
centuries,  during  which  it  was  the  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom, repelling  the  onward  advance  of  the  wild 
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peoples  who  overwhelmed  well-nigh  all  the  western 
provinces  of  Rome,  and  subsequently  delaying  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  conquering  Mahommedan 
invaders,  preserving  intact  the  traditions  and  treasures, 
religious,  artistic,  and  literary,  of  an  older  and 
greater  age. 

Various  reasons  have  been  with  great  force 
brought  forward  to  account  for  this  singular  chorus 
of  disparagement — among  these  especially  may  be 
noticed  the  almost  passionate  dislike  of  many  of  the 
leading  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  everything  that  was  Christian.  This  aversion 
led  them  to  belittle  the  Christian  emperors  who 
reigned  in  Constantinople,  and  to  speak  with  scorn 
and  contempt  of  their  works  and  days.  The  clas- 
sical Renaissance  of  a  still  earlier  period,  too,  was  not 
without  its  effect  here,  and  the  admirers  of  the  great 
writings  of  the  age  of  Augustus  could  see  no  good, 
or  discern  anything  that  was  useful  or  beautiful,  in 
the  centuries  which  produced  no  successors  to  Virgil 
or  Horace — to  Livy  or  Tacitus. 

And  although  the  bitter  hostility  to  Christianity 
which  characterized  the  eighteenth  century  has,  to  a 
large  extent,  died  away,  and  the  passion  for  classical 
literature,  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Renaissance  period  is  gradually  giving  place  to  a 
less  exaggerated  and  a  more  just  conception  of 
those  masterpieces  of  poetry  and  prose,  the1  con- 
temptuous estimate  of  Constantinople  and  the  peoples 
it  governed  for  so  long,  expressed  by  the  Renais- 
sance writers  and  their  successors  in  the  eighteenth 

1  Among  the  much-read  contemporary  pieces  which  disparaged  the 
life  of  Constantinople,  and  which  have  doubtless  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  general  estimate  of  later  writers  on  the  city,  may  be 
adduced  —  the  Sermons  of  Gregory  Nazianzus,  and  of  Chrysostom, 
the  Memoirs  of  Chrysostom's  friend  Palladius,  the  brilliant  poem 
of  Claudian  against  Eutropius  the  Minister  of  Arcadius,  and  the 
secret  history—the  "  Anecdotes "  of  Procopius.  These  are  discussed 
later. 
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century,   still,   to   a  considerable    extent,  holds    its 
ground.1 

In  our  study  on  Constantinople  it  will  be  well  to 
paint  a  little  picture  of  the  imperial  city  on  the  Bos- 
ohorus,  dwelling  especially  on  its  position  in  the  new 
Christian  world  of  Rome  in  the  earlier  days  of  its 
story,  beginning  at  the  period  of  its  refoundation  by 
Constantine  the  Great. 

This  Constantine,  the  great  hero  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  carry 
out  the  most  momentous  revolution  chronicled  in  the 
history  of  nations.  He  found  the  Roman  world  a 
pagan  empire — he  left  it  Christian,  at  least  nomi- 
nally Christian.  Many  writers  have  dwelt  upon  his 
character,  his  powers,  and  the  motives  which  actuated 
his  works  and  days.  The  conclusions  to  which  they 
have  come  are  very  different ;  the  estimates  they 
have  formed  are  strikingly  at  variance  one  with  the 
other.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  unstinted  adu- 
lation as  well  as  of  exaggerated  vituperation.  The 
ground  of  these  different  estimates  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  Naturally,  pagan  writers  bitterly  condemn  him, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Christian  authors  generally 
extol  him.  But  even  among  the  latter,  often  a  certain 
reticence  is  noticeable  when  they  paint  the  life-story 
of  the  first  great  Christian  emperor. 

Was  he,  after  all,  a  true  believer  in  that  holy 
religion  which  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  fourth 
century  he  established  as  the  State  religion  in  all  the 
many  lands  called  by  the  mighty  name  of  Rome  ? 
We  reply  No  and  Yes.  No,  because  in  many  of  the 
events  of  that  stirring  and  eventful  life  of  his,  the 

1  A  very  different  estimate  of  Constantinople  and  its  emperors,  and 
its  work  and  position  in  the  story  of  the  world,  is  taken,  however,  by 
later  historians.  Compare  especially  the  brilliant  and  scholarly  His- 
torical Studies  of  Amedee  Thierry  in  France,  and  in  England,  Prof, 
Bury,  "  History  of  the  later  Roman  Empire." 
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precepts  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were 
too  plainly  tossed  to  the  winds  ;  he  was  often  arbitrary, 
cruel,  revengeful ;  often,  except  in  name,  there  was 
little  apparently  in  his  inner  life  which  told  of  the 
Christian  ruler ;  again  and  again  it  is  too  true  that 
he  ignored  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  he  loved  to  speak  of.  Yes,  for  on 
the  other  hand  he  must  have  been  a  firm  believer  in 
the  power  and  work  of  Christ,  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  story,  for  in  His 
service  he  dared  all  to  establish  His  religion,  and  this 
not  fitfully  or  spasmodically,  but  for  long  years  his 
whole  vast  power  and  restless  energy  was  directed 
to  this  one  grand  end. 

That  an  intense  and  enduring  faith  in  the  omni- 
potence of  the  Redeemer,  the  establishment  of  whose 
religion  was  the  great  work  of  his  toil-filled  life,  was 
the  mainspring  of  his  whole  policy  is  absolutely 
certain.  No  fair-minded  student  of  history  can  for 
a  moment  doubt  this.  He  had  absolutely  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  profession  of  a  religion  in  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  accepted  only  by  a  small  minority 
of  his  subjects,  and  despised  and  feared  emphatically 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  many  peoples  over 
whom  he  ruled  ;  while,  from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
he  had  everything  to  lose  from  his  ardent  espousal 
of  the  unpopular  and  widely  hated  Christian  cause. 
His  eternal  title  to  honour  will  ever  be  that,  fearless 
of  consequences,  he  fought  against  tremendous  odds, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  and  lived  to  see 
the  cause  of  Christ,  for  which  he  had  dared  so  much, 
triumphant  from  the  frontiers  of  Persia  in  the  south 
to  the  walls  of  distant  York  in  the  north,  from  the 
line  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube  in  the  East  to  the 
shores  of  Gaul  washed  by  the  cold  waves  of  the 
unexplored  Western  Ocean. 

It  was  a  tremendous  revolution — that  of  the 
fourth   century — which  dethroned  the   paganism   of 
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the  Roman  world,  with  its  traditions  of  a  thousand 
years — dethroned  owing  to  the  determination  and 
splendid  efforts  of  one  great  man.  Paganism  was, 
indeed,  hopelessly  crushed,  and  it  never  regained  its 
old  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  spite  of 
prolonged  and  sustained  efforts  on  the  part  of  many 
who  regretted  the  old  cults,  it  gradually  faded  away, 
and  in  time  by  the  large  majority  of  mankind  was 
forgotten,  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

But  the  emperor,  who  almost  by  himself  brought 
about  this  wonderful  change — who  placed  Christianity 
on  the  throne — in  the  army — in  every  great  city  of 
the  world  of  Rome — in  every  village  of  the  vast 
empire,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East — who  embroidered 
its  sacred  symbols  on  every  flag  borne  in  front  of  the 
imperial  legions — has  scarcely  received  from  men  the 
honour  apparently  due  to  his  work.  Among  the  thin 
line  of  great  benefactors,  of  great  law-givers,  of  great 
founders  of  enduring  empires,  Constantine  the  first 
Christian  emperor  has  no  peer ;  no  mere  human 
being  has  ever  been  permitted  to  do  the  work  he 
accomplished.  Its  very  grandeur,  the  far-reaching 
consequences  of  his  singular  success,  have  had  the 
strange  effect  of  dimming  the  reputation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Rome  who  made  Rome  Christian.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  man,  really  great  though 
he  was,  was  unworthy  of  his  work.1  He  ought  at 
least  to  have  been  as  saintly  as  he  was  heroic.  This, 
alas  !  Constantine  was  not. 

1  De  Broglie,  "l'Eglise  et  l'Empire,"  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii. — u  Mort  de 
Constantine." 


CHAPTER   I 
A. — THE    BUILDING    OF    THE    CITY 

AMONG  the  works  of  Constantine,  apart  from  his 
establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  world,  none,  however,  has  had  such  far- 
reaching,  enduring  influences  as  his  selection  of  the 
ancient  and  half-ruined  city  of  Byzantium  as  the  new 
capital  of  the  empire.  This  city  he  practically  rebuilt 
on  a  vast  scale,  and  adorned  it  with  a  magnificence 
unknown  in  the  world's  history. 

Several  reasons  induced  him  to  undertake  this 
gigantic  work ;  we  will  briefly  touch  on  the  more 
obvious  of  these  : — 

I.  Political, — Under  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  empire,  threatened  as  it  was  with  an  ever- 
increasing  pressure  by  the  barbarian  peoples  on  its 
eastern  frontier  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe  ;  by  the  Persian  monarchy,  the  hereditary 
foe  of  the  Roman  world  on  the  south,  Rome  was 
no  longer  a  suitable  centre  for  the  residence  of  the 
absolute  war-lord  of  the  empire.  It  was  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  emperor  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  should  be  in  touch  with  the  armies 
stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  exposed 
districts.  Some  spot  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  north  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Propontis  (the  Sea  of  Marmara)  was  evidently 
marked  out  as  the  best  situation  for  such  an  imperial 
centre.  From  such  a  residence  military  operations 
either  on  the  Danube  to  the  east,  or  on  the  Persian 
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frontier  to  the  south,  could  best  be  watched  over 
and  directed. 

2.  But  reasons  more  especially  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  recognized 
cult  of  the  empire — as  the  world-religion — no  doubt 
weighed  with  Constantine  more  than  any  other. 
This  establishment  of  Christianity  as  the  faith  of  the 
empire  was  the  real  groundwork  of  all  Constantine's 
policy.  If  paganism  was  to  be  dethroned,  and 
Christianity  set  up  in  its  place,  Rome  as  the  world- 
capital  was  simply  impossible. 

Everything  in  the  ancient  glorious  metropolis 
was  pagan.  Its  splendid  traditions,  its  innumerable 
temples,  its  customs,  its  language,  its  festivals,  its 
popular  amusements,  its  official  dignities  were 
all  closely  connected  with,  were  positively  steeped 
in,  the  worship  of  the  old  gods.  The  majority  of 
its  nobles  and  their  families,  with  their  enormous 
wealth  ;  its  illustrious  senate,  with  the  great  history 
of  the  empire  behind  it,  were  virtually  pagan — 
nothing  in  Constantine's  age  could  change  all  this. 
And  the  city  of  Rome  was  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  its  all-pervading  influence  and  authority  was  felt 
in  Gaul  of  the  far  West,  as  in  Syria  in  the  East. 
Unless  some  mighty  rival  city  could  be  created,  the 
religious  revolution  determined  upon  by  Constantine 
could  never  be  effectually  carried  out. 

For  some  time  the  emperor  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  exact  spot  on  which  his  new  world-capital  should 
be  founded.  It  must  be,  his  far-seeing  intelligence 
saw,  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and  Asia,  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  narrow  seas  through 
which  the  Euxine  poured  its  waters  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, that  mighty  lake  surrounded  by  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  a  brief  season 
his  thoughts  turned  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  ruins  of  storied  Ilium.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  a  site  recommended  rather  by  memories 
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and  poetry  than  by  natural  advantages,  and  he 
determined  to  found  the  new  capital  of  the  Roman 
world  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Byzantium. 

It  was  well  chosen.  The  site  of  "  Constantinople  " 
— for  the  partially  ruined  Byzantium  was  soon  known 
by  the  name  of  its  imperial  founder — is  worthy  of 
the  capital  of  the  world — with  its  wondrous  harbour 
of  the  Golden  Horn,  growing  as  it  were  out  of  the 
narrow  Bosphorus  Straits,  fringing  the  more  northern 
side  of  the  city,  with  its  deep  waters  of  the  Propontis 
bathing  its  southern  front. 

Byzantium  had  been  an  important  commercial 
centre  certainly  for  more  than  a  thousand  years1 
when  Constantine  chose  it  as  the  site  of  his 
metropolis. 

Byzantium,  with  its  wonderful  double  harbour, 
its  matchless  position,  alike  adapted  for  a  war-centre 
as  for  a  great  commercial  mart  for  the  East  and 
West,  had  passed  through  many  hands.  Originally 
a  colony  of  Megara,  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Persian  invaders  of  Greece,  then  retaken  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  had  enlarged  and  beautified 
the  coveted  city.  Then  the  Athenian  for  a  season 
became  its  master.  After  it  passed  under  the 
Roman  universal  domination  it  soon  acquired  con- 
siderable municipal  privileges.  In  the  reign  of 
Scverus  it  took  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  imperial 
succession  ;  it  was  finally  taken  by  the  successful 
competitor  Severus,  and  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  the  city  suffered  grievous  damage, 
although  Severus  partially  rebuilt  it.  Once  more  it 
was  besieged,  and  captured  by  Constantine  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  victorious  campaign  against  his 
rival   Licinius,   and   it  was   probably  then   that   he 

1  Eusebius,  in  his  "Chronicle,"  gives  the  third  year  of  the  30th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  660)  as  the  date  of  its  foundation.  But  the  traditional 
story  which  ascribes  its  building  to  Byzas,  grandson  of  Jupiter  and  Io, 
would  suggest  a  much  earlier  date. 
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oecame  acquainted  with  its  unique  advantages — 
with  its  unrivalled  situation  for  a  world-capital. 

For  the  building  and  decoration  of  the  city  which 
Constantine  determined  should  be  the  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  Empire,  the  emperor  laid  the  whole 
Roman  world  under  contribution.  Forty  thousand 
Goths,  it  is  said,  were  employed  by  him  in  the  works 
of  construction.  He  was  apparently  unable  to  find 
sufficient  skilled  architects  to  design  and  to  superin- 
tend the  building  works,  and  we  have  a  singular 
letter  still  extant  from  him  addressed  to  the  prefect 
of  Africa,  directing  him  to  seek  out  promising  young 
men  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  to 
have  them  trained  in  architectural  studies.  Special 
privileges  and  emoluments  were  guaranteed  to  such 
students.  What  took  place  in  the  African  province 
was  no  doubt  only  one  instance  of  such  inducements 
being  generally  held  out. 

Beautiful  works  of  art  were  ruthlessly  taken  from 
different  cities.  Columns  of  precious  marbles,  statues, 
and  shrines,  monuments  of  all  descriptions,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  temples  of  the  gods  of  paganism, 
were  torn  from  their  old  homes  and  were  brought  to 
the  new  city  to  adorn  the  fora  (the  great  squares) 
and  more  conspicuous  streets  and  thoroughfares. 
Mighty  walls  surrounding  the  enlarged  and  recon- 
structed Byzantium  were  built. 

An  elaborate  system  of  cisterns  was  arranged, 
and  huge  public  baths  were  erected.  A  vast  hippo- 
drome and  circus  occupied  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent positions  in  the  new  capital ;  an  imperial 
palace  rose  up  hard  by  the  hippodrome,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  supposed  to  equal  the  enormous 
group  of  buildings  on  the  Palatine,  overlooking  the 
ancient  storied  Forum  of  Rome.  Nor  did  the  mag- 
nificent emperor  forget  the  great  purpose  he  had  in 
view  when  he  built  the  new  capital.  A  group  of 
churches  in  honour  of  and  designed  for  the  worship 
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of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  were  among 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  new  metropolis 
of  the  East  and  West.  We,  now  accustomed  as  we 
are  to  see  the  tall  roofs,  the  soaring  spires,  the  lofty 
domes  of  Christian  homes  of  praise  and  prayer 
towering  over  every  city,  throwing  their  blessed 
shadow  over  well-nigh  every  village  in  Europe, 
cannot  grasp  the  amazement  with  which  this  novel 
departure  in  worship  must  have  been  viewed  by  the 
men  and  women  of  the  empire  in  the  years  of  our 
Lord  337-40.  Instead  of  gazing  on  the  graceful  and 
often  mighty  idol  fanes,  adorned  with  all  the  resources 
of  talent  and  skill — resources,  alas !  too  wanting  in 
the  days  of  Constantine — lordly  fanes  bearing  the 
names  of  the  well-known  pagan  deities,  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  Apollo,  Ceres,  or  of  popular  Oriental  gods, 
such  as  Mithra  or  Serapis,  the  senator  and  the  soldier, 
the  trader,  the  fashionable  lady  and  her  slaves,  looked 
upon  in  the  fora  and  broad  streets  of  Constantinople 
a  novel  group  of  stately  buildings  like,  yet  still  unlike, 
the  heathen  temples,  for  they  were  all  dedicated  to 
one  God,  all  bearing  in  porch  or  roof,  on  tower  and 
pinnacle,  one  strange  symbol,  strange  indeed  to  the 
Roman  of  the  fourth  century,  the  symbol  loved  of 
Christians — the  Cross. 

Of  the  actual  city  of  Constantine,  his  churches, 
his  fora,  his  palaces,  little  has  survived  the  wear  and 
tear  of  well-nigh  sixteen  centuries.  The  terrible 
earthquakes — not  an  infrequent  scourge — the  desolat- 
ing fires,  the  repeated  sieges,  the  ruthless  destruction 
which  followed  the  storming  and  capture  of  the  city 
twice  in  the  course  of  its  long  history — by  the  Latins 
in  the  year  1 204,  and  again  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 
under  Mahomed  II.  in  A.D.  1453 — all  these  have 
done  their  work  too  thoroughly,  and  the  lynx-eyed 
antiquarian  can  point  to  very  little  of  the  original 
handiwork  of  the  imperial  founder  in  the  Con- 
stantinople  of  to-day.     Only   the   original   plan   of 
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Constantine,  save  that  the  boundaries  of  his  city 
were  at  a  very  early  date  considerably  enlarged, 
remains  as  he  designed  it. 

Such  was  the  city  of  Constantine  the  Great,  a 
city  which,  with  Rome,  has  had  the  greatest  and  the 
most  enduring  influence  of  any  city  in  the  story  of 
the  world.  It  was  the  centre  of  civilization  for  well- 
nigh  a  thousand  years.  It  maintained  its  grand  pre- 
eminence during  a  period  more  extended  than  had 
been  allotted  to  Athens  or  Alexandria.  The  in- 
fluence of  Jerusalem  was  only  fitful.  Rome  alone  can 
be  compared  to  it ;  the  world-wide  rule  and  power  of 
Rome  can  scarcely,  however,  be  reckoned  as  existent 
before  the  conquests  of  the  first  and  greatest  Caesar, 
while  after  some  three  centuries  it  ceased  to  be  the 
capital  of  the  empire  in  the  scheme  of  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues,  and  it  only  obtained  its  position 
as  the  great  religious  centre  of  Western  Christendom 
far  on  in  the  Middle  Ages — a  position,  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  claim  to  have  maintained  after  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  Constantinople 
was  pre-eminent  as  a  Christian  centre  from  the  fourth 
until  far  on  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Its  final  fall 
was  not  until  A.D.  1453,  when  it  was  captured  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  under  Mahomed  II. 

It  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Before  the 
fifth  century  had  run  its  course,  the  population  of  the 
great  Eastern  capital  has  been  calculated  at  about  a 
million.  These  numbers  have  scarcely  varied,  rarely 
falling  below  this  estimate,  while  sometimes  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  greater  by  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand. l 

1  "We  should  probably  rate  London  in  the  thirteenth  century  too 
high  at  40,000  souls." 

"In  magnificence  Constantinople  excelled  all  European  capitals 
more  than  in  numbers ;  instead  of  the  thatched  roofs,  the  mud  walls, 
the  narrow  streets,  the  pitiful  buildings  of  those  cities,  she  had  marble 
and  gilded  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries,  the  works  of  skilful 
architects,  in  nine   centuries  gradually  sliding  from   the  severity  of 
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In  the  West  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  cities  as  London  and  Paris  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  Constantinople  was  so  splendid 
and  possessed  so  vast  a  number  of  citizens,  never 
seems  to  have  exceeded  in  either  case  forty  or  fifty 
thousand. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Constantinople  all 
through  its  long  history,  but  more  especially  during 
the  earlier  centuries  of  its  greatness  and  influence, 
was  the  strong  religious  colouring  which  affected  all 
classes  and  orders,  from  emperor  downwards.  This 
was  plainly  visible  in  the  whole  life  of  the  population, 
entering,  more  or  less,  into  all  its  pursuits,  whether 
connected  with  business  or  pleasure.  It  was  the  first 
purely  Christian  centre,  and  as  regards  the  new  city 
of  Constantine,  which  superseded  and  generally 
veiled  the  remains  of  the  olden  Byzantium,  it  has 
been  said,  that  except  during  the  few  months  of  the 
Emperor  Julian's  reign,  no  smoke  of  an  idol  sacrifice 
has  ever  gone  up  from  its  streets  and  squares. 

A  great  Christian  city  was  something  perfectly 
new  in  the  world  of  Rome.  The  enthusiasm  for  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  Constantinople  was  something 
that  the  world  had  never  seen  before — perhaps  will 
never  see  again.  Among  the  first  public  buildings 
erected  by  the  founder  were  several  notable  churches  ; 
at  first  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  was  apparently 
pre-eminent  among  these.  It  was  here  that  Constan- 
tine prepared  a  tomb  where  he  intended  one  day  that 
his  remains  should  rest.  In  that  stately  building, 
around  the  tomb  of  their  mighty  ancestor,  in  due 
course  slept  his  imperial  descendants.  Some,  too,  of 
the  archbishops  of  the  metropolitan  see  were  interred 

ancient  taste  into  the  more  various  and  brilliant  combinations  of 
Eastern  fancy.  In  the  libraries  of  Constantinople  were  collected  the 
remains  of  Grecian  learning  ;  her  forum  and  hippodrome  were  decorated 
with  those  of  Grecian  sculpture." — Hallam,  "Middle  Ages,"  chap.  vi. 
p.  184  and  note. 
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in  that  splendid  and  historic  burying-place.  There 
the  remains  of  Chrysostom,  the  greatest  of  these 
arch-prelates,  rest  amidst  these  tombs  of  the 
emperors.  To  magnify  the  sanctity  of  this  sacred 
spot,  the  bodies  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Timotheus,  and 
the  Evangelist  St.  Luke  were  translated  thither. 
The  tombs  were  barbarously  rifled,  and  their  sacred 
contents  ruthlessly  scattered,  by  the  impious  hands  of 
the  Latins  in  A.D.  1204.  But  the  ancient  Church  of 
the  Apostles  remained  until  the  city  was  finally 
stormed  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  the  year  1453, 
when  the  Mahommedan  conqueror,  Mahomed  II., 
destroyed  it,  building  on  its  site  the  magnificent 
mosque  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  which  he  sleeps, 
hard  by  the  spot  where  the  first  founder  of  the  city 
and  church,  some  eleven  hundred  years  before,  had 
prepared  his  own  stately  sepulchre. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  churches 
built  in  the  first  days  of  the  new  city  was  gradually 
increased,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  size  and 
magnificence.  The  Basilica,  dedicated  to  the  "  Holy 
Wisdom,"  St.  Sophia,  originally  erected  by  Constantine, 
after  having  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century,  about  two  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  first  St.  Sophia,  and  was  thus  grandly  described 
by  the  historian  Procopius :  "  The  church  was  a 
beautiful  sight,  colossal  to  spectators,  and  quite 
incredible  to  hearers ;  it  was  raised  to  a  heavenly 
altitude,  and,  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  towered  over  all 
other  buildings,  overhanging  the  city."  It  was  the 
most  striking  and  beautiful  building  in  the  world 
when  Justinian  was  reigning,  in  the  sixth  century, 
and,  in  spite  of  its  present  desecration  and  disfigure- 
ment, it  is  still  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  lordly 
edifices  of  the  world.  The  Basilica  of  the  "  Holy 
Wisdom  "  of  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century  be- 
came a  model  for  the  whole  Christian  universe,  and 
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was  copied  on  a  smaller  scale  in  many  of  the  churches 
of  the  large  towns ;  of  the  hundred  marble  columns 
which  contribute  to  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
superb  sanctuary  of  Constantinople,  by  far  the  greater 
part  were  the  spoils  of  the  temples  of  the  fallen 
paganism,  such  famous  fanes  as  the  great  house  of 
Diana,  at  Ephesus,  being  among  the  contributory 
piles. 

Gradually,  as  time  went  on,  the  number  of  the 
churches  kept  multiplying ;  these  were  for  the  most 
part  enriched  with  sacred  relics,  as  we  have  noticed 
in  the  case  of  the  Basilica  of  the  Apostles — relics 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  year  1 202,  as  many  as  five  hundred  churches x 
are  enumerated  among  the  glories  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  the  Holy  City  of 
the  East.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  onwards,  for  many 
centuries  it  was  not  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Rome  that 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world  were  turned, 
but  to  the  marvellous  city  which,  beautiful  as  a  dream, 
arose  at  the  command  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor, 
the  great  Constantine. 

B. — EARLY  CONTEMPORARY  CRITICISM  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

THESE  churches  were  thronged  by  multitudes 
eager  to  pray,  as  well  as  to  listen  to  the  trained 
and  often  eloquent  preachers  who  filled  their  pulpits  ; 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  these 
places  of  worship  —  many  of  them  of  vast  size. 
Chrysostom  on  one  occasion  speaks  of  the  existing 
churches  as  being  quite  insufficient  to  contain  the 

1  At  the  present  time,  after  some  450  years  of  occupation  by  the 
Mahommedan  Ottoman  Turks,  in  the  great  city  which,  with  its  suburbs, 
still  contains  more  than  a  million  inhabitants  ;  the  mosques,  large  and 
small,  number  as  many  as  350  to  500,  many  of  them  lordly  structures. 
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crowds  who  pressed  in  for  prayer.  The  porticoes 
of  the  public  buildings — the  very  pavements — were 
thronged  with  kneeling  worshippers.  In  fact,  as  the 
great  Archbishop  of  the  "  Golden  Mouth  "  somewhat 
rhetorically  phrases  it,  "The  whole  city  was  one 
church."  The  citizens  of  all  ranks  and  orders  took 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  various  questions  of 
theology  which  kept  coming  up  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  with  which  famous  heresiarchs,  such  as 
Nestorius  and  Eutyches,  were  mixed  up.  The  very 
factions  known  as  the  "Blues  and  Greens,"  in  the 
popular  circus  games,  identified  themselves  with  one 
or  other  of  the  theological  parties  into  which  the 
Church  was  continually  divided  and  subdivided. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  result  of  the  victory  of 
Christianity,  that  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Roman 
world  the  one  topic  of  absorbing  interest  was 
theology ;  abstruse  questions  connected  with  the 
Incarnation,  the  mysterious  relations  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity,  the  exact  position  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother,  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  emperor  on  his 
throne  and  the  little  trader  in  his  shop ;  the  patrician 
lady  in  the  household  of  the  empress  was  equally 
absorbed  in  these  points  of  speculative  theology  with 
the  hard-worked  mother  in  the  poor,  crowded  districts 
of  the  city. 

In  the  fifth  century,  in  the  many  circles  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  names  of  a  Nestorius  the  archbishop, 
and  a  Eutyches  the  undistinguished  abbot,  because 
they  were  more  or  less  connected  with  new  and 
curious  definitions  of  these  speculative  questions, 
were  better  known,  and  excited  a  wider  interest  by 
far,  than  the  names  and  movements  of  famous  bar- 
baric chieftains,  such  as  the  formidable  Alaric,  who 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  empire,  and 
whose  victorious  armies  had  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  all  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Roman  world  ; 
who  had  even,  for  the  first  time  in  its  long  imperial 
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history,  laid  his  daring,  impious  hand  on  Rome, 
which  he  stormed  and  partly  sacked.  Indeed, 
the  Church  in  Constantinople  had  taken  for  the 
citizens  the  old  position  of  the  forum.  Outwardly, 
at  all  events,  the  period  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
was  an  intensely  devout  age  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this 
interest  and  excitement,  the  crowded  churches,  the 
burning  enthusiasm  shown  by  all  classes  and  orders 
of  the  people,  it  was  by  no  means  always,  but  too 
often,  a  travesty  of  religion.  The  precepts  of  Christ 
were  in  countless  instances  but  little  heeded  among 
very  many  of  the  excited  multitude,  whose  chief  life 
interest  appeared  to  be  centred  in  the  loftiest  theo- 
logical speculations. 

It  was  an  age  of  synods  and  councils,  whose 
principal  work  was  the  discussion  of  those  questions 
which,  after  all,  had  little  bearing  upon  the  grave 
realities  of  life,  and  which  only  touched,  if  they 
touched  at  all,  the  fringe  of  the  simple  dogmatic 
teaching  of  the  Galilean  Master  and  His  disciples,  for 
nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  Christian  Church  wear  a 
less  attractive  appearance  than  in  many  of  the 
councils  and  synods  held  in  those  earlier  centuries  of 
its  existence. 

In  the  story  of  the  inner  life  of  the  great  city  are 
a  sad  number  of  pages  which  too  faithfully  recount 
the  impurities,  the  meannesses,  the  grave  sins,  which 
disfigured  the  works  and  days  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  lips  uttered  so  glibly  thoughts  and  speculations 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Godhead,  the  mysterious 
relations  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God.  A  very  dark  picture, 
indeed,  of  the  court  of  Arcadius  and  his  beautiful 
empress,  Eudoxia,  is  painted  in  the  public  sermons 
of  Chrysostom  the  archbishop,  which  he  preached  in 
St.  Sophia  to  multitudes,  who  were  entranced  day 
after  day  by  the  bright,  warm  eloquence  of  the 
preacher  whom  they  loved. 
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A  similar  and  yet  more  sombre  testimony  to  the 
ways  and  manners  of  Arcadius's  splendid  court  is 
borne  by  Chrysostom's  friend  and  biographer,  Palla- 
dium In  the  dark  pictures  of  the  famous  pulpit 
orator  of  the  life  led  by  professing  Christians  of  the 
great  city  where  so  much  was  said  about  religion — 
such  burning  and  enduring  interest  apparently  evoked 
by  every  fresh  phase  of  theological  discussion  and 
argument — no  class  of  citizen  was  spared.  The 
c^ergy>  the  men  who  ministered  in  the  sanctuary, 
the  trained  and  vowed  teachers  of  religion  and  its 
sacred  mysteries,  were  lashed  with  even  greater 
severity  of  reproof  than  the  painted  and  enamelled 
beauties  who  surrounded  the  empress.  For  these 
vowed  ministers  of  God,  who  were,  as  the  stern  arch- 
bishop averred,  leading  frivolous,  aimless  lives,  there 
was  no  excuse.  What  an  example  were  these  care- 
less shepherds  setting  to  the  flock  of  Christ !  And, 
alas !  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  the  imperial  city 
there  were  not  a  few  of  these  false  pastors ! 

The  mass  of  the  citizens,  too,  on  whose  lips  on 
every  possible  occasion  were  ever  the  most  sacred 
names,  whose  thoughts,  apparently,  were  more  or 
less  always  busied  with  grave  questions  of  theology, 
whose  interest  in  what  was  heresy  and  what  was 
orthodoxy  seemed  unflagging, — these  same  citizens 
would  waste  hours — days — in  the  circus,  watching 
the  chariot-races  and  the  contests  of  the  trained 
athletes  in  the  splendid  and  luxurious  arena,  ap- 
plauding with  a  frenzied  enthusiasm  the  victory,  now 
of  the  blue,  now  of  the  green  charioteer — an  applause 
and  enthusiasm  which  often  passed  into  a  deadly 
uproar,  and  the  day  not  unfrequently  ended  in  a 
bloody  tumult.  So  madly  were  the  citizens  enamoured 
of  these  games,  that  not  unfrequently  the  churches 
they  professed  to  love  were  deserted,  and  the  preachers 
whom  they  honoured,  forsaken,  that  they  might  watch 
and  applaud  the  prowess  of  their  favourite  champion 
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and  charioteer  of  the  blue  or  the  green  companies  of 
the  great  circus. 

Then  the  luxury,  the  pride,  the  gorgeous  dress  of 
the  more  wealthy  of  the  Constantinople  citizens  of 
both  sexes  was  reviewed  and  reproved  with  unsparing 
frankness  by  the  eloquent  popular  preacher,  who  has 
left  us  so  many  and  such  sad  vivid  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  Eastern  capital  in  the  early  years  of  the 
fifth  century.  Chrysostom,  now  with  stern  abrupt- 
ness, now  with  caustic  irony,  would  dwell  upon  the 
costly  furniture  of  their  dwellings,  their  retinues  of 
useless  attendants,  their  haughty  pride,  their  lavish 
banquets,  the  splendour  of  their  clothes,  glittering 
with  precious  gold,  and  brilliant  with  embroidery  and 
curious  and  elaborate  work  ;  while  the  poor,  the  sick, 
the  helpless,  of  the  flock  of  Christ  at  their  very  doors 
were  neglected,  despised,  forgotten. 

Nor  ought  we,  in  this  little  summary  of  the  inner 
life  of  Constantinople,  to  ignore  the  remarkable  accu- 
sation of  the  poet  Claudian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
His  words  have  been  read  by  and  influenced  a  class 
of  students  very  different  to  those  who  have  made  the 
writings  of  Chrysostom  their  especial  study.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  picture  of  Constantinople,  drawn 
in  Claudian's  well-known  poem,  in  which  he  so  bit- 
terly inveighs  against  Eutropius  the  Eunuch,  who 
for  a  considerable  period  was  the  all-powerful  minister 
of  Arcadius,  has  had  no  little  influence  on  the  estimate 
which  writers  have  formed  of  the  frivolity  and  mean- 
ness of  the  life  of  the  great  metropolis.  Claudian's 
picture  was,  of  course,  of  the  life  of  his  day,  the  early 
years  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  date  was  soon 
forgotten,  and  men  assumed  that  the  life  painted  in 
his  picture  went  on  as  it  had  done  aforetime.  Claudian 
occupies  a  unique  place  in  Latin  literature.  After 
an  interval  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  his  verses 
place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  Latin  poets — in  the 
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same  category,  though  confessedly  on  a  somewhat 
lower  plane,  with  the  great  song-men  of  the  golden 
age  of  Augustus.  He  has  been  read  in  all  times 
with  delight  by  men  of  every  nation  where  the  Latin 
language  has  been  studied.  He  had  no  successor. 
Claudian's  poems  stand  absolutely  alone.  Before  him 
came  some  two  hundred  years  of  silence ;  after  him  a 
hush  for  a  far  longer  period.  His  bitter  and  scathing 
estimate  of  the  nobles  of  Constantinople,  read  and 
re-read  as  it  has  been  for  centuries,  has  coloured, 
perhaps  insensibly,  the  general  opinion  which  men 
have  formed  of  the  life  which  was  led  in  the  city  of 
Constantine  for  centuries  after  the  men  of  Claudian's 
terrible  picture  had  passed  away. 

Writing  of  the  senators  of  Constantinople  about 
the  year  403,  he  addresses  them  as  follows  :  "  O  noble 
Byzantines,  O  Romans  of  Greece,  people  worthy  of 
your  senate,  senate  worthy  of  your  consul "  (the 
consul  was  the  infamous  eunuch  Eutropius).  Then 
he  proceeds  to  paint  a  scathing  word-picture  of  those 
sham  senators,  as  he  regarded  them.  He  described 
these  senators  of  Constantinople  as  an  assembly  made 
up  of  young  conceited,  self-sufficient  coxcombs  and 
of  hoary-headed  old  sinners,  with  their  hair  curled, 
and  sumptuously  apparelled,  their  debates  occupied 
with  the  most  frivolous  questions. 

But  the  brilliant  Roman  poet,  when  he  wrote 
these  bitter  words,  which  have  naturally  sunk  so 
deep  into  men's  hearts,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  had 
a  definite  purpose  to  serve.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  Rome  and  her  nobles  hated  Constanti- 
nople, which  had  not  yet  completed  the  first  century 
of  her  existence,  with  a  fierce  hatred,  inspired  with 
an  intense  jealousy.  The  emperors  had  already  for- 
saken Rome  for  other  and  more  convenient  centres, 
such  as  Nicomedia,  or  Milan,  or  Treves.  Constantine 
had  set  his  imperial  seal  on  the  hateful  act  of  sepa- 
ration by  building  a  new  and  magnificent  capital  of 
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the  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  by 
endowing  the  new  metropolis  of  the  empire  with  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  and  immemorial  dignities 
possessed  by  Rome,  raising  Constantinople  to  a  rank 
and  position  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  This  burning  hatred  of  Rome 
for  Constantinople  was  voiced  by  the  new  poet  who 
had  just  arisen,  and  who  had  devoted  his  splendid 
and  matchless  powers  to  exalt  and  magnify  the 
glories  of  Rome,  the  ancient  time-honoured  capital ; 
and  in  the  great  poem  which  satirized  the  infamous 
eunuch  Eutropius,  he  expressed,  in  verses  which  will 
never  perish,  the  scorn  and  contempt  which  Rome 
felt  for  her  younger  sister  in  the  East,  who  had  sup- 
planted her,  and  taken  the  place  she  felt  was  her  own 
in  the  empire  to  which  ages  before  she  had  given  her 
proud  and  illustrious  name. 

The  estimate  of  Claudian,  when  he  wrote  of 
Rome's  hated  rival,  was  emphatically  a  partial  one, 
and  the  circumstances  which  inspired  his  great  poem 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  carefully  weighed, 
before  his  picture  of  the  life  of  Constantinople  can  in 
any  way  be  reckoned  as  a  serious  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  great  city  of  Constantine. 

A  feeling  of  deep  disappointment  certainly  would 
be  the  first  result,  after  reading  carefully  and  seriously 
weighing  the  foregoing  statements  of  competent  eye- 
witnesses of  the  life  of  Constantinople  in  the  century 
which  immediately  followed  its  foundation  by  Con- 
stantine— especially  the  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzus 
and  of  Chrysostom,  both  of  whom  had  for  a  consider- 
able period  rare  opportunities  for  observing  the  inner 
life  of  the  citizens. 

Were  such  things  as  these — such  tastes,  such 
passions,  such  aimless  pursuits — the  outcome  of  a 
fervid  profession  of  Christianity  ?  Was  the  Christian 
city  par  excellence,  where  so  deep,  so  profound,  an 
impression  of  the  historical  and  theological  side  of 
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the  religion  of  Jesus  had  been  made  on  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  a  city  wholly  given  up  to  frivolity, 
extravagance,  selfishness,  and  even  to  darker  sins  ? 
Was  Christianity,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy  failure 
as  regards  the  inner  life  of  its  inhabitants  ? 

On  closer  examination,  however,  this  will  not  be 
found  to  be  the  case ;  the  religion  of  Jesus  will  be 
found  to  have  accomplished  much,  to  have  penetrated 
indeed  beneath  the  surface,  to  have  effected  far  more 
than  at  first  sight  was  apparent.  Without  at  all 
charging  the  great  preachers  Gregory  Nazianzus  and 
Chrysostom  with  any  undue  exaggeration,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  faults,  the  grave  faults,  of  a  vast  mixed 
population  had  been  dwelt  upon,  while  the  brighter 
side  of  the  character  of  the  city  was  often  left  un- 
noticed ;  it  being  the  preacher's  duty  rather  to  exhort 
to  repentance,  to  urge  men  and  women  to  lead  nobler 
lives,  than  simply  to  praise.  Indeed,  we  rarely  find 
a  true  teacher  and  preacher  extolling  the  virtues  of 
his  hearers.  It  is  ever  rather  the  shortcomings  of  the 
congregation,  not  the  brighter  side  of  their  lives,  which 
forms  the  burden  of  their  fervid  exhortations. 

In  the  case  of  Gregory  Nazianzus  and  John  Chry- 
sostom, the  two  eloquent  and  devoted  archbishops 
from  whose  gloomy  pictures  of  life  in  Constantinople 
we  have  drawn  much  of  the  foregoing  estimate 
of  the  ordinary  life  led  in  the  famous  Christian 
metropolis  in  the  fourth  and  early  part  of  the  fifth 
centuries,  the  events  of  their  lives  gave  naturally  an 
especially  sombre  colouring  to  much  of  their  teach- 
ings. Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
Christian  theologians,  was  a  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned man.  Although  admired  and  listened  to 
by  an  audience  much  more  numerous  than  that  which 
merely  heard  him  in  the  crowded  churches  of  the 
Eastern  capital,  he  was  never  really  popular  in  Con- 
stantinople itself,  and  was  treated  with  an  ingratitude 
and  neglect  absolutely  incredible  to  the  men  of  a 
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later  period,  when  the  petty  jealousies  and  personal 
misunderstandings  of  his  contemporaries  were  for- 
gotten, and  only  the  vast  learning  and  fervid  winning 
eloquence  of  the  great  teacher  were  remembered. 
And  Chrysostom,  from  whom  we  have  still  more 
intimate  details  of  the  life  led  by  the  citizens  of 
Constantinople,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  residence 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  East,  was  living  in  open  and 
bitter  hostility  to  the  court  and  its  numerous  ad- 
herents, and  endured  harsh  and  prolonged  persecution 
at  their  hands,  and  in  the  end  was  banished  and  done 
to  death,  the  result  of  the  intrigues  and  hatred  of  the 
powerful  faction  opposed  to  him.  Such  a  career,  so 
painfully  crossed  with  trouble  and  anguish,  no  doubt 
coloured  with  sombre  tints  his  pictures  of  the  life  and 
society  of  his  day  and  time. 

Yet  even  these  distinguished  orators  and  writers, 
who  had  suffered  so  much  injustice  and  such  grave 
indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople, loved  and  admired  the  first  great  Christian 
city,  and  evidently,  apart  from  those  evils  which  they 
lashed  so  unsparingly,  viewed  it  as  a  noble  Christian 
centre,  able  and  willing  to  do  true  work  for  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  on  earth.  We  gather  this  from  their  own 
words.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  in  his  touching  and  beautiful 
farewell  sermon,  preached  to  an  enormous  gathering 
in  the  great  church  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  resigning  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  thus 
apostrophizes  the  people.  The  Fathers  of  the  second 
general  Council  of  Constantinople  being  among  his 
auditory  on  that  memorable  occasion.  "  Farewell,  ye 
who  love  my  sermons — a  devoted  crowd — who  have 
so  often  pressed  into  the  church  to  listen  to  the 
word.  .  .  .  Farewell,  Sovereign  City,  the  Friend  of  the 
Christ — truly  I  owe  this  testimony  to  a  city,  though 
its  devotion  is  at  times  greater  than  its  knowledge.  .  .  . 
Farewell,  guardian  angels  of  this  Church,  who  have 
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ever  been  my  protectors.  .  .  .  And  O  Blessed  Trinity, 
my  glory,  the  object  of  all  my  thoughts — may  my 
people  serve  Thee  always.  O  Blessed  Trinity,  keep 
them  safe.  May  I  hear  that  this  people  day  by  day 
have  increased  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  O  my 
children,  keep  for  my  sake  unchanged  the  sacred 
traditions  of  the  Holy  Faith.  .  .  ." 

We  have  also  evidence,  often  repeated,  of  Chry- 
sostom  the  archbishop's  deliberate  estimate  of  the 
vast  Christian  influence  working  in  the  great  Oriental 
metropolis.  To  quote  a  few  of  his  words,  spoken 
some  twenty  years  after  that  memorable  farewell 
sermon  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  which  was  preached 
before  the  Fathers  of  the  second  general  Council  of 
Constantinople  and  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens.  The 
words  of  Chrysostom  in  question  were  addressed  to 
the  people  who  he  felt  loved  him  with  a  passionate 
devotion.  He  would  thank  them  for  the  great  love 
they  evidently  had  for  him.  "  I  love  you,"  said  the 
famous  preacher,  "as  you  love  me.  What  should  I 
be  without  you — you,  my  people,  are  my  father,  my 
mother,  my  brothers,  my  children — you  are  all  the 
world  to  me.  I  know  of  no  joy,  no  sorrow,  but  what 
is  yours  too ;  if  one  of  you  perishes,  surely  I  perish 
also.  "  You  have  crowned  me  by  your  prayers  with 
a  diadem  more  glittering  than  earth  could  produce." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  banishment  from  the 
city,  a  great  multitude  of  the  citizens,  silent  and  grief- 
stricken,  thronged  the  churches  to  offer  up  fervent 
prayers  for  the  safety  and  speedy  restoration  of  "  the 
man  of  God,"  whom  they  loved  and  looked  up  to  as 
their  father.  The  churches,  however,  were  utterly 
insufficient  for  the  devoted  crowds;  the  streets,  the 
porticoes  of  the  public  buildings  were  thronged  with 
worshippers.  The  houses  and  shops,  even  of  the  very 
poorest  folk,  were  deserted.  "The  whole  city,"  as 
Chrysostom  told  us,  in  words  we  have  quoted  in 
another  context,  "became  one  great  Church," 
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The  enemies  of  Chrysostom  drove  the  great  arch- 
bishop from  the  city.  After  many  sufferings,  literally 
worn  out,  he  died  in  a  lonely  frontier  village.  Some 
thirty-six  years,  later  the  more  active  of  his  bitter 
enemies  had  passed  away,  and  the  world  of  the  Roman 
Empire  at  last  recognized  that  a  great  saint  of  God 
had  dwelt  amongst  them,  and  had  been  allowed  as 
an  exile,  in  pain  and  suffering  to  pass  to  his  well-won 
rest ;  and  an  irresistible  public  cry  demanded  that 
the  sacred  ashes  of  their  adored  pastor  should  be 
brought  back  to  Constantinople  from  their  distant 
humble  resting-place.  The  coffin  which  held  the 
remains  of  the  great  dead  was  brought  back  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  ceremony  to  the  city  he 
loved  so  well.  The  mouldering  remains  were  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  devotion  which  no  living  hero, 
no  victorious  general,  no  mighty  emperor,  in  the  long, 
many-coloured  story  of  Constantinople  before  or  after 
Chrysostom  has  ever  been  the  recipient.  For  miles 
above  and  below  the  city,  the  glittering  seas  which 
bathe  its  walls  and  harbours  were  dark,  says  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  great  pageant,  with  the  boats  and 
ships  of  the  citizens.  The  reigning  emperor,  his  court 
and  ministers,  were  among  the  mourning  crowds. 
Rich  and  poor,  noble  and  slave,  all  poured  out  to 
meet  the  mouldering  corpse  of  the  loving  preacher 
of  Christ  whom  his  enemies  had  done  to  death,  but 
whose  words  and  teaching  had  found  a  home  in  a 
thousand  thousand  hearts. 
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these  carefully  prepared  scenes  of  suffering,  agony, 
and  death. 

The  popular  passion  for  these  shameful  pastimes 
after  the  impulse  given  it  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
grew  with  strange  rapidity.  It  very  soon  became  the 
amusement  which  alone  gave  the  Roman  crowd 
delight.  The  numbers  who  appeared  in  the  great 
amphitheatre  of  the  capital  to  fight  and  die  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  citizens  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ranks  and  orders,  from  the  emperor  down- 
wards, would  seem  incredible  were  not  the  grim 
statistics  supported  by  the  authority  of  contemporary 
chroniclers  of  acknowledged  reputation. 

To  take  a  few  examples :  During  the  games  of 
Trajan  ten  thousand  gladiators  fought  in  the  bloody 
arena.  Sixteen  hundred  fought  at  the  triumph  of 
Aurelian ;  the  first  Gordian  when  Aedile  gave  twelve 
shows,  in  each  of  which  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred  trained  gladiators  fought.  Nor  were  the 
sufferings  of  wild  animals  wanting  in  many  of  these 
demoralizing  spectacles.  Under  Caligula  we  read  of 
four  hundred  bears  killed  in  a  single  day,  three 
hundred  on  another  day  when  the  Emperor  Claudius 
was  reigning.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Colosseum  by  Titus,  as  many  as  five  thousand 
beasts  perished.  Under  Nero,  who  owed  not  a  little 
of  his  popularity  to  his  readiness  to  provide  these 
scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  for  the  people,  four 
hundred  tigers  fought  with  bulls  and  elephants,  and 
four  hundred  bears  and  three  hundred  lions  were 
butchered  in  the  amphitheatre.  Far-distant  lands 
were  ransacked  to  provide  novelties  for  these  arena 
sports  at  Rome,  and  we  hear  of  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
rhinocera,  hippopotami,  giraffes,  bulls,  and  even 
crocodiles,  brought  to  the  capital  to  fight,  and  to  be 
slaughtered  in  the  course  of  these  inhuman  games. 

The  effect  of  such  exhibitions  on  the  minds  and 
temper  of  the  people,  whose  great  delight  was  to 
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witness  that  varied  exhibition  of  misery  and  death, 
was  very  marked.  Insensibility  to  human  suffering 
became  a  universal  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  nor  can  we 
suppose  that  the  ghastly  trait  in  the  character-sketch 
of  Claudius,  recorded  by  Suetonius,  was  by  any  means 
peculiar  to  the  august  master  of  Rome.  The  especial 
delight  of  this  emperor  in  these  gladiatorial  exhibitions 
consisted  in  his  being  able  to  watch  the  countenances 
of  the  dying,  and  to  note  the  variations  of  the  different 
agonies  endured  by  these  helpless  victims  of  the  cruel 
sport. 

Nor  were  these  monstrous  shows  during  the  first 
four  hundred  years  of  the  empire  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  great  capital.  In  all  the  principal  centres 
of  population,  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  were  similar 
exhibitions  provided  for  the  citizens  ;  for  instance,  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Berytus,  we  read  how  Agrippa 
arranged  for  fourteen  hundred  men  to  fight  for  life 
and  death,  the  number  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
provided  in  the  cities  of  the  provinces  being  only 
limited  by  the  inability  of  the  provincial  nobles  and 
officials  to  compete  with  the  more  costly  displays  of 
the  capital. 

The  gladiators  who  fought  in  the  arena  were  by 
no  means  all  drawn  from  the  class  of  slaves  and 
criminals  ;  their  ranks  were  often  recruited  from  free- 
men, who  of  their  own  accord  hired  themselves  for  a 
term  of  years,  long  or  short,  into  the  schools  where 
men  were  trained  for  this  popular  and  degrading 
profession  ;  a  strange  fascination  attracted  many  into 
this  pursuit,  and  it  was  found  necessary  even  to  enact 
special  laws  to  prevent  patricians  from  joining  the 
companies  of  professed  gladiators,  for  the  trained  and 
successful  gladiator  was  often  for  the  moment  the  most 
popular  personage  in  the  city.  He  was  admired  and 
courted,  was  frequently  the  envied  object  of  the  smiles 
of  the  Roman  ladies,  the  hero  of  his  fellow-citizens ; 
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with  this  glamour  as  an  environment,  the  dangers 
and  hardships  which  necessarily  surrounded  his 
perilous  career  were  all  forgotten  in  the  temporary 
blaze  of  glory  which  was  ever  the  coveted  guerdon  of 
the  successful  combatant. 

Owing  to  the  awful  influence  which  these  games 
under  the  pagan  empire  exercised  over  all  ages  and  all 
ranks  of  men  and  women,  the  amphitheatre  sports  have 
been  denounced  as  the  most  pernicious  and  demoraliz- 
ing form  of  amusement  adopted  in  any  of  the  ages  of  the 
world  of  which  we  possess  any  serious  account.  Nor 
is  this  estimate  of  their  perniciousness  by  any  means 
confined  to  Christian  writers.  Seneca,  for  instance, 
did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  under  every  form  these 
sports,  which  played  with  human  life,  were  at  once 
brutalizing,  savage,  and  detestable.  Plutarch  went 
further,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  combats 
with  wild  beasts,  alleging  that  men  should  own  a  bond 
of  sympathy  with  all  sentient  beings,  and  urged  with 
great  force  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  suffering  was 
necessarily  depraving.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  greatest 
of  the  pagan  emperors,  openly  abhorred  these  spec- 
tacles, and  used  his  vast  power  to  discredit  them.  But 
although  among  the  noblest  spirits  of  Rome  we  find 
conspicuous  examples  of  men  who  intensely  dis- 
approved of  this  fatal  passion,  which  exercised  for  so 
long  its  baleful,  withering  influence  over  the  old  world 
of  Rome,  it  is  too  clear  that  it  was  sanctioned  and  even 
encouraged  by  the  great  majority  of  the  statesmen 
and  thought-leaders  of  the  empire  during  its  most 
prosperous  days — all  through  the  period,  indeed,  of  its 
grandeur  and  all-embracing  rule. 

The  absorbing  passion  for  these  gladiatorial  shows 
lived  on  with  unabated  force  to  the  very  end  of  the 
pagan  rule,  and  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth,  and 
even  the  early  days  of  the  fifth  centuries  witnessed 
the  erection  of  fresh  amphitheatres  in  the  provinces  ; 
the  magnificent  theatre  of  Verona,  for  instance,  was 
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only  built  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  new  reli- 
gion, however,  from  the  first  days  of  its  growing 
influence  under  Constantine,  bravely  regardless  of 
strong  popular  opinion,  denounced  these  games  as 
impious,  and  as  positively  harmful  to  the  life  of  the 
people.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  love 
for  these  gladiatorial  shows,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  all,  died  hard. 

In  Rome,  and  all  through  the  Western  empire, 
and  in  many  Eastern  centres,  we  read  of  the  bloody 
games,  in  spite  of  stern  Christian  opposition,  being 
celebrated  during  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
singular  and  specially  interesting  testimony  to  their 
enduring  popularity,  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  great  Roman  noble,  Symmachus,1  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourth  century.  This  Symmachus  was 
one  of  the  foremost  pagan  statesmen  of  his  day. 

Constantinople,  the  first  important  purely  Chris- 
tian city,  was  never  defiled  by  these  debasing  and 
shameful  exhibitions.  No  gladiatorial  show  2  was  ever 
produced  in  the  new  city  of  Constantine.  Christianity 
there was  too  powerful  an  influence,  and  this  worst  and 
most  demoralizing  feature  in  the  old  pagan  life  never 
appeared  in  the  great  Eastern  capital  whose  inner  life 
we  are  depicting. 

The  power  of  the  example  of  Constantinople  here 
must  have  been  enormous,  and  no  doubt  largely 
contributed  to  the  final  abolition  of  these  disgraceful 
exhibitions  which  for  so  long  a  period  had  tainted 

1  References  to,  and  quotations  from,  this  "  Symmachus  "  corre- 
spondence will  be  found  at  some  length  in  the  chapter  on  "  Roman 
Society  "  in  this  work. 

2  The  nearest  approach  to  these  popular  shows  in  Constantinople 
seems  to  have  been  combats  of  men  with  wild  animals,  but  even  these 
never  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  great  Christian  city.  The 
Emperor  Anastasius,  indeed,  sternly  forbade  them,  but  they  reappeared 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  taste  for  such  inhuman  sports,  however, 
has  long  lingered  even  in  Christian  countries,  and  in  spite  of  much 
opposition  and  dislike  to  such  exhibitions,  the  bull-fight  is  still  (a.d. 
1906)  a  popular  spectacle  in  Spain. 
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with  this  glamour  as  an  environment,  the  dangers 
and  hardships  which  necessarily  surrounded  his 
perilous  career  were  all  forgotten  in  the  temporary 
blaze  of  glory  which  was  ever  the  coveted  guerdon  of 
the  successful  combatant. 

Owing  to  the  awful  influence  which  these  games 
under  the  pagan  empire  exercised  over  all  ages  and  all 
ranks  of  men  and  women,  the  amphitheatre  sports  have 
been  denounced  as  the  most  pernicious  and  demoraliz- 
ing form  of  amusement  adopted  in  any  of  the  ages  of  the 
world  of  which  we  possess  any  serious  account.  Nor 
is  this  estimate  of  their  perniciousness  by  any  means 
confined  to  Christian  writers.  Seneca,  for  instance, 
did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  under  every  form  these 
sports,  which  played  with  human  life,  were  at  once 
brutalizing,  savage,  and  detestable.  Plutarch  went 
further,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  combats 
with  wild  beasts,  alleging  that  men  should  own  a  bond 
of  sympathy  with  all  sentient  beings,  and  urged  with 
great  force  that  the  sight  of  blood  and  suffering  was 
necessarily  depraving.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  greatest 
of  the  pagan  emperors,  openly  abhorred  these  spec- 
tacles, and  used  his  vast  power  to  discredit  them.  But 
although  among  the  noblest  spirits  of  Rome  we  find 
conspicuous  examples  of  men  who  intensely  dis- 
approved of  this  fatal  passion,  which  exercised  for  so 
long  its  baleful,  withering  influence  over  the  old  world 
of  Rome,  it  is  too  clear  that  it  was  sanctioned  and  even 
encouraged  by  the  great  majority  of  the  statesmen 
and  thought-leaders  of  the  empire  during  its  most 
prosperous  days — all  through  the  period,  indeed,  of  its 
grandeur  and  all-embracing  rule. 

The  absorbing  passion  for  these  gladiatorial  shows 
lived  on  with  unabated  force  to  the  very  end  of  the 
pagan  rule,  and  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth,  and 
even  the  early  days  of  the  fifth  centuries  witnessed 
the  erection  of  fresh  amphitheatres  in  the  provinces  ; 
the  magnificent  theatre  of  Verona,  for  instance,  was 
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only  built  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  new  reli- 
gion, however,  from  the  first  days  of  its  growing 
influence  under  Constantine,  bravely  regardless  of 
strong  popular  opinion,  denounced  these  games  as 
impious,  and  as  positively  harmful  to  the  life  of  the 
people.  But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  love 
for  these  gladiatorial  shows,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  all,  died  hard. 

In  Rome,  and  all  through  the  Western  empire, 
and  in  many  Eastern  centres,  we  read  of  the  bloody 
games,  in  spite  of  stern  Christian  opposition,  being 
celebrated  during  the  whole  of  the  fourth  century.  A 
singular  and  specially  interesting  testimony  to  their 
enduring  popularity,  we  find  in  the  correspondence  of 
the  great  Roman  noble,  Symmachus,1  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourth  century.  This  Symmachus  was 
one  of  the  foremost  pagan  statesmen  of  his  day. 

Constantinople,  the  first  important  purely  Chris- 
tian city,  was  never  defiled  by  these  debasing  and 
shameful  exhibitions.  No  gladiatorial  show  2  was  ever 
produced  in  the  new  city  of  Constantine.  Christianity 
there  was  too  powerful  an  influence,  and  this  worst  and 
most  demoralizing  feature  in  the  old  pagan  life  never 
appeared  in  the  great  Eastern  capital  whose  inner  life 
we  are  depicting. 

The  power  of  the  example  of  Constantinople  here 
must  have  been  enormous,  and  no  doubt  largely 
contributed  to  the  final  abolition  of  these  disgraceful 
exhibitions  which  for  so  long  a  period  had  tainted 

1  References  to,  and  quotations  from,  this  "  Symmachus  "  corre- 
spondence will  be  found  at  some  length  in  the  chapter  on  "  Roman 
Society  "  in  this  work. 

2  The  nearest  approach  to  these  popular  shows  in  Constantinople 
seems  to  have  been  combats  of  men  with  wild  animals,  but  even  these 
never  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  great  Christian  city.  The 
Emperor  Anastasius,  indeed,  sternly  forbade  them,  but  they  reappeared 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The  taste  for  such  inhuman  sports,  however, 
has  long  lingered  even  in  Christian  countries,  and  in  spite  of  much 
opposition  and  dislike  to  such  exhibitions,  the  bull-fight  is  still  (a.d. 
1906)  a  popular  spectacle  in  Spain. 
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the  whole  moral  life  of  the  empire.  After  the  first 
years  of  the  fifth  century,  we  hear  of  them  no  more, 
not  even  in  Rome,  where  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  paganism  died  out  more  slowly  and  painfully  than 
in  any  other  of  the  great  world-centres.1 

In  Constantinople,  in  place  of  the  old  passionate 
love  for  the  cruel  and  demoralizing  spectacles  of 
human  carnage,  another  amusement  was  substituted 
which  soon  became  an  absorbing  pursuit,  so  absorb- 
ing that  it  was  gravely  and  earnestly  rebuked  by  such 
popular  and  earnest  teachers  as  Archbishop  Chry- 
sostom.  The  passion  for  the  circus  and  its  varied 
exhibitions,  the  principal,  perhaps  the  main,  feature  of 
which  was  the  exciting  chariot-race,  from  the  earliest 
years  of  the  city's  existence  as  a  world-capital,  was  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  city's  life. 

The  famous  parties  of  the  circus,  known  as  the 
Blue  and  the  Green,  are  first  alluded  to  in  the  reign 
of  Nero  at  Rome.  One  emperor  would  patronize  one 
party ;  his  successor  would  transfer  the  imperial  favour 
to  the  other.  Not  merely  in  Rome  did  these  strange 
circus  factions  exist ;  we  hear  of  them  constantly  in 
the  provinces.  But  the  wild  passion  for  the  more 
exciting  gladiatorial  combats  for  a  lengthened  period 
kept  these  chariot  races  more  or  less  in  the  back- 
ground, nor  was  it  until  the  gladiator  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  that  the  circus  and  its  factions  obtained  the 
prominent  position  in  the  life  of  the  people  which  we 
find  it  occupying  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  centuries. 

Naturally,  it  was  in  Constantinople,  where  the 
gladiatorial  shows  were  unknown,  that  the  circus,  its 
games,  and  its  famous  Blue  and  Green  factions  attained 
their  great  and  important  position  in  the  life  of  the 
citizens.  The  Blue  and  Green  companies  and  their 
partisans  at  times  even  assumed  a  political  importance, 

1  The  last  gladiatorial  show  in  Rome  is  generally  dated  a.d.  404, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  some  seventy  years  after  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  by  Constantine. 
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and  were  often  identified  with  rival  parties  in  the  state, 
and  now  and  again  shared  in,  and  took  sides  in,  the 
many  religious  differences  which  all  through  the 
long  course  of  her  history  agitated  Constantinople 
and  the  great  empire  of  which  the  imperial  city  was 
the  centre. 

This  new  passion  of  the  people  gravely  dis- 
turbed the  teachers  of  religion,  who  mourned  over 
the  hours  and  days  wasted  in  these  idle  and  profit- 
less amusements  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Christian  preachers  and  moralists,  the 
historian  must  view  the  substitution  of  the  com- 
paratively harmless  games  of  the  circus — the  wild 
partisanship  which  cheered  now  the  Blue  faction  or 
charioteer,  now  the  Green,  a  partisanship  which  at 
times  culminated  in  scenes  of  disorder  and  even  of 
bloodshed — as  an  enormous  improvement  upon  those 
games  in  which  human  life  was  disregarded,  and  death 
and  agony  watched  for,  and  curiously  commented 
upon  and  analyzed  as  a  pastime. 

The  games  of  the  circus,  the  chariot-races,  the 
wild  rivalries  of  the  Blues  and  Greens,  were  often  the 
object  of  Chrysostom's  bitter  reproaches.  In  that 
winning  "  golden  voice "  of  his,  he  would  urge, 
"  Again  we  have  the  horse-races ;  again  our  as- 
sembly here  in  church  is  thinned."  Then  he  repeated 
the  various  excuses  pleaded  for  absence  from  God's 
house :  "  the  exigencies  of  business,  poverty,  ill- 
health,  lameness " ;  but  these  hindrances  never  pre- 
vented attendance  at  the  loved  hippodrome.  "  In 
the  church,"  he  would  tell  his  audience,  which  ever 
hung  upon  his  utterances,  "  the  chief  places  even  were 
not  always  filled  ;  but  there,  in  the  Circus,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  crowded  every  available  space 
for  standing  or  sitting,  pushing  and  squeezing  and 
trampling  upon  one  another's  feet,  while  the  sun 
poured  down  on  their  heads ;  yet  they  appeared 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  themselves  in  spite  of  all  these 
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discomforts,  while  in  the  church  the  length  of  the 
sermon,  or  the  heat,  or  the  crowd,  were  perpetual 
subjects  of  complaint.  . .  ." 

The  building  which  the  preacher  had  so  laboriously 
and  industriously  reared  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples 
was  thus  cruelly  dashed  down  and  levelled  to  the 
very  ground  by  a  few  hours  of  exciting  pleasure  and 
aimless  frivolity.  All  this  was  true — was  sad  enough 
to  grieve  the  soul  of  one  like  Chrysostom,  who  longed 
to  inspire  the  hearts  of  his  flock  with  higher  aims  and 
nobler  thoughts  than  the  success  or  failure  of  a  horse 
and  a  charioteer ;  of  one  like  Chrysostom,  who 
mourned  over  the  wasted  hours  spent  in  the  hippo- 
drome and  the  circus.  But  though  a  great  Christian 
teacher  justly  blamed  its  extravagances  and  excesses, 
it  was,  after  all,  a  very  different  pastime  to  those  old 
gladiatorial  games,  and  it  probably  had  but  little 
lasting  evil  effect  on  the  character  of  the  spectators, 
or  on  the  life  of  the  people. 

In  the  permanent  banishment  of  the  gladiator 
from  the  everyday  life  of  a  great  community,  the 
Christian  city  of  Constantinople  played  the  foremost 
part.  Here,  from  the  day  of  its  establishment  by 
Constantine  as  the  Eastern  capital,  the  worst  feature 
of  ordinary  pagan  everyday  life,  the  inhuman  contests 
of  the  arena,  were  absolutely  unknown. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  NEW  POSITION  IN  SOCIETY  OCCUPIED 
BY  WOMEN 

THE  new  influence  which  a  great  Christian  capital 
like  Constantinople  exercised  upon  the  civilized 
world  rested,  however,  upon  other  ground-stories, 
perhaps  more  solid  than  the  striking  change  in  the 
popular  recreations  we  have  been  dwelling  on,  marked 
although  and  important  as  was  the  change  in  the 
people's  thoughts  and  actions  resulting  from  the  total 
abandonment  of  the  gladiatorial  games  which  had 
hitherto  occupied  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  life  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  completely  novel  position  which  Roman 
women  were  henceforth  to  fill  in  Christian  society 
requires  some  illustration.  Constantinople,  which 
had  no  traditions  of  the  old  society  to  break  with,  is 
the  most  striking  example  of  this  new  state  of  things. 

The  awful  dissoluteness  of  morals  in  the  days  of 
the  empire  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  Constantine 
is  borne  witness  to  by  all  the  contemporary  writings, 
alike  of  the  historian  and  of  the  poet.  Nothing  con- 
tributed to  this  grievous  state  of  things  more  than  the 
legal  position  of  Roman  women,  especially  in  the 
relation  of  the  wife  to  the  husband.  Under  the  empire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  obligations  of  marriage  were 
treated  with  extraordinary  levity.  Each  party  might 
dissolve  it  at  will,  and  this  fatal  freedom  of  divorce 
gave  both  parties  a  right  to  remarry  if  they  pleased. 
Thus  the  family  life  was  constantly  distorted   and 
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degraded.  To  take  a  few  notable  examples  :  Cicero 
repudiated  his  wife,  Terentia,  because  he  desired  a 
new  dowry.  Cato  gave  up  his  wife  to  his  friend 
Hortensius,  and  remarried  her  after  his  friend's  death. 
We  read  of  Maecenas  perpetually  changing  his  wife. 
The  women,  too,  in  Roman  society  freely  availed 
themselves  of  a  like  privilege.  Seneca  inveighed 
bitterly  against  this  evil  and  dissolute  practice,  assert- 
ing that  divorce  in  Rome  was  no  longer  associated 
with  shame,  and  that  there  were  not  a  few  women 
who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by  their  husbands 
than  by  the  consuls,  who  officially  gave  their  names 
to  the  years.  Martial  the  poet  writes  of  a  woman 
who  already  had  arrived  at  her  tenth  husband. 
Juvenal  speaks  of  a  woman  who  in  five  years  had 
as  many  as  eight  husbands.  Jerome,  in  the  fourth 
century,  quoted  the  instance  of  a  woman  who  was 
married  to  her  twenty-third  husband,  she  herself  being 
his  twenty-first  wife ! 

This  strange  disregard  of  all  moral  restraints 
began  in  Rome  shortly  after  the  Punic  wars,  and 
continued  to  taint  and  to  disfigure  family  life  all 
through  the  centuries  of  imperial  rule,  until  the 
influence  of  the  new  religion  gradually  permeated  the 
empire,  and  brought  about  a  complete  change  in 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  Of  course,  the 
examples  we  have  quoted  may  justly  be  termed 
extreme  cases,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  Rome  under  the  emperors  from 
the  days  of  Augustus  to  Diocletian  was  sorely  tainted. 
Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  this  laxity 
of  Roman  morals,  the  facilities  for  divorce  are  em- 
phatically among  the  most  prominent. 

Against  this  degradation  of  the  marriage  bond, 
the  founder  of  Christianity  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
deepest   condemnation.1      With    him   divorce,   save 

1  In  our  day  and  time,  in  some  Christian  countries  the  question  of 
divorce  is  unhappily  but  lightly  treated,  with  the  result  that  instances 
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under  circumstances  of  the  direst  necessity,  was  un- 
sparingly condemned,  and  his  words  have  been  taken 
by  a  large  and  influential  school  of  his  followers  as 
sternly  forbidding  the  remarriage  of  any  persons  so 
divorced.  The  precepts  of  the  Divine  Master  on 
this  question,  which  so  vitally  affected  all  home 
and  family  life,  were  taken  up  and  pressed  home 
by  well-nigh  all  the  best-known  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  first  Christian  emperor,  Constantine,  among 
what  is  known  as  his  Christian  legislation,  attempted 
as  early  as  A.D.  351  to  restrain  the  unhappy  facility1 
of  divorce  by  limiting  it  to  three  times  in  the  case  of 
either  the  man  or  woman,  but  he  only  punished  the 
infringement  of  the  law  with  a  pecuniary  fine ;  and 
so  deeply  was  this  shameful  practice  rooted  in  Roman 
life,  that  succeeding  emperors  shrank  from  pressing 
any  drastic  reformation  here,  and  we  find  it  even 
sanctioned  in  the  legislation  of  the  great  Justinian 
as  late  as  the  fifth  century. 

But  what  the  law  dreaded  to  enforce,  the  eminent 
teachers  and  preachers  of  the  new  religion  fearlessly 
took  in  hand.  The  words  of  Chrysostom,  Archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  admirably  voiced  the  mind  of  Christianity 
here,  and  fairly  expressed  the  current  Church  opinion 
in  the  great  Christian  city,  when  from  his  pulpit  in 
the  new  capital  he  said  to  his  congregation  :  "  Do  not 
quote  to  me  laws  which  sanction  this  divorce  ;  God  will 
surely  judge    you   not   in   accordance   with    htiman 

are  alarmingly  multiplied.  One  of  the  gravest  condemnations  that 
have  recently  appeared  was  penned,  strange  to  say,  by  a  great  French 
romancist  in  the  following  terms :  "  Le  Divorce  .  .  .  cette  loi  crimi- 
nelle  ...  loi  meurtriere  de  la  vie  familiale  et  de  la  vie  religieuse,  loi 
d'anarchie  et  de  desordre,  qui  promettant  la  liberte  et  le  bonheur, 
n'apporte  que  la  servitude  et  la  misere  ! " — Paul  Bourget,  de  PAcademie 
Francaise,  "  Un  Divorce." 

1  The  Roman  laws  allowed  "  divorce "  without  any  limitation  or 
condition  ;  simple  mutual  consent  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
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legislature ;  He  will  judge  you  as  you  have  kept  or 
disregarded  His  laws." 

As  we  shall  presently  notice  in  the  momentous 
question  of  slavery,  in  this  matter  of  divorce  a 
striking  change  passed  gradually  over  what  was 
once  known  as  the  Roman  world,  a  change  which 
enormously  affected  the  position  of  women  in  all 
grades  of  society.  An  implacable  warfare  was  waged 
from  the  first  against  all  divorce.  For  a  long  period, 
it  is  true,  state  legislation  was  not  brought  into  line 
with  the  stern,  unbending  will  of  the  Church  here,  as 
expressed  by  great  and  influential  teachers  like 
Chrysostom  of  Constantinople.  The  Fathers,  in  their 
writings,  and  the  Councils,  in  their  decrees,  taught 
invariably  its  absolute  sinfulness,  but  Charlemagne, 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  ninth  century,  was  appa- 
rently the  first  great  legislator  who  pronounced  divorce 
to  be  criminal,  and  even  he  did  not  dare  to  attach  to 
it  any  punishment,  nor  was  it  until  the  twelfth  century 
that  it  was  formally  prohibited.  But  it  had  then  for 
centuries  been  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and 
although  many  availed  themselves  of  the  protection 
of  the  civil  law,  yet  it  had  long  ceased  seriously  to 
affect  to  any  great  extent,  the  home  and  the  family 
life  of  a  city  and  an  empire  profoundly  Christian. 

In  the  wonderful  change  which  so  materially 
affected  the  condition  of  the  women  of  the  empire  in 
all  the  many  and  varied  relations  of  the  home  and 
family  life,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  so  largely,  too, 
altered  her  position  in  the  world  which  lay  outside 
her  home  and  family,  Constantinople,  necessarily, 
was  the  great  centre — necessarily,  for,  from  the  closing 
years  of  the  fourth  century  onward,  no  other  city  in 
the  world  was  in  a  position  to  influence  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  the  provinces.  Rome,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  political  and  other  reasons,  had  ceased 
to  occupy  her  ancient  commanding  place,  and  the 
next  century  positively  witnessed  her  capture  and 
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occupation  by  strange  barbaric  peoples.  Milan, 
Lyons,  and  other  famous  centres  of  population,  be- 
came equally  the  prey  of  the  "  wild  peoples  who 
swept  over  the  western  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
influence  of  such  cities  as  Antioch,  and  even  Alex- 
andria, great  and  populous  though  they  were,  was 
rather  local  than  imperial.  Constantinople,  the  great 
capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  into  which  no  barbarian 
horde  had  ever  penetrated,  which  had  been  Christian 
from  the  day  of  its  refoundation  under  Constantine, 
stood  absolutely  alone,  and  as  year  followed  year, 
grew  in  population,  in  wealth  and  dignity.  With  all 
its  sins  and  shortcomings  it  was,  and  continued  to  be, 
the  centre  of  all  the  new  Christian  influences,  among 
which  the  novel  position  which  women  occupied  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  onward  was  not  the 
least  important  and  striking. 

For  as  Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  letters  strikingly 
tells  us — that  it  was  not  only  in  the  home  life  that 
Nature  had  assigned  domestic  duties  to  women,  and 
in  the  outer  world  external  duties  to  men,  but  that 
the  Christian  life  extended  woman's  sphere,  and  gave 
her  a  real  part  to  play  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Church. 

But  it  was  especially  in  the  vast  organizations 
which  Christianity  devised  for  the  relief  of  suffering, 
especially  for  the  many  forms  of  sickness,  poverty, 
and  helplessness,  that  women,  in  the  new  position  in 
which  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  placed 
them,  found  their  truest  and  noblest  sphere  of  useful- 
ness and  influence.  There  they  reigned  with  a 
sovereignty  that  was  universally  acknowledged  and 
applauded.  "  Heavens  !  what  women  these  Christians 
have  ! "  was  the  expression  of  Libanius  the  famous 
pagan  rhetorician  and  teacher.  Chrysostom  relates 
this  estimate  of  the  pagan  teacher  with  some  pride 
and  satisfaction. 

The  network  of  institutions  destined  for  the  relief 
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of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  destitute,  the  needy — institu- 
tions almost    entirely  unknown   in   the  old   pagan 
world — through  the  exertions  of  Christian  converts, 
was   gradually  extending  over  the  whole  Christian 
world.     Hospitals  for  the  sick  of  various  disorders, 
special  hospitals    for    lepers,  refuges   for  strangers, 
homes  for  foundlings,  were  established  in  every  great 
city  ;  all  were  cared  for  in  these  homes  for  the  relief 
of  suffering,  none  were  excluded ;   the   pagan   was 
welcomed  and  watched  over  with  the  same  tender 
care  as  the  believer  in  Jesus.     St.  Cyprian's  memor- 
able words  enjoining  that  this  charity  should  be  shown 
to  ally  irrespective  of  creed,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  plague  of  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  will  never  be  forgotten.   The  martyr  bishop's 
generous  interpretation   of  "the   neighbour"  of  the 
parable,  in  which  the  pagan  was  included  with  the 
Christian  brother  or  sister  when  deeds  of  love  and 
pity  were  in  question,  sank  deep  into  all  Christian 
teaching  bearing  upon  charity.     In  this  enthusiasm 
of  Christian  charity  women  were  ever  markedly  pro- 
minent.    As   early  as  the  first  years  of  the  third 
century,  Tertullian   makes   special   mention   of  the 
devotion  and  love  of  Christian  women  as  unwearied 
visitors  of  the  poor,  the  prisoner,  and  the  unfortunate. 
The  ever-broadening  area  of  Christian  charities  was, 
indeed,  a  new  and  unexplored  world  for  women  to 
v/ork   in,   and   the  influence  they  obtained   in   the 
course   of  these   kindly  and   devoted   ministrations 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  was  simply 
incalculable. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  power  of 
this  new  factor  in  the  family  and  home  life — indeed,  in 
society  generally — had  been  gradually  developing  and 
increasing  from  the  hour  of  the  Resurrection  of  the 
blessed  Founder  of  the  religion  onwards.  From  the 
first  days  of  the  preaching  of  His  gospel  the  women- 
disciples  of  the  Master  made  an    earnest — nay,  a 
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passionate — attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
central  duty.  He  had,  by  His  burning  words,  im- 
measurably raised  their  sex,  and  His  teaching  placed 
women  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  with  men,  and 
gave  them  a  like  share  with  men  in  the  promised 
heaven-life.  They  in  their  turn,  by  a  passionate 
attachment  to  His  blessed  Person,  would  show  their 
adoring  gratitude.1 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  colossal  work 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  world,  female  influ- 
ence, in  a  degree  which  had  never  been  shown  before, 
was  very  powerful.  In  the  centuries  of  persecution 
we  find  female  figures  occupying  prominent — at  times 
even  the  foremost — places  among  the  ranks  of  the 
martyrs,  enduring  for  His  sake  who  loved  them,  the 
most  cruel  tortures  and  anguish,  when  one  word 
would  have  saved  them  from  their  sufferings.  Then, 
when  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  struck, 
women  had  their  reward  ;  and  in  the  new  society 
which  arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  society  of  the 
old  world,  the  Christian  woman  found  herself  in  a 
position  of  dignity  and  influence  she  had  never,  in  any 
age  or  in  any  country,  occupied  before,2  and  the  lead- 
ing part  women  now  took  in  the  new  works  of  mercy 
and  of  purely  altruistic  love,  gave  them  a  fresh  title, 
and  one  universally  acknowledged,  to  the   general 

1  When  it  is  asserted,  sometimes  not  without  a  sneer,  that  women 
are  ever  in  the  majority  among  the  worshippers  of  a  congregation, 
this  fact,  which  has  been  for  eighteen  centuries  handed  down  as  a 
loved  tradition,  should  not  fail  to  be  taken  into  account— women  love 
much  for  they  have  received  much. 

%  In  this  brief  view  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  of  female  influence  in 
Christian  society,  necessarily  many  of  the  accompaniments  are  not 
dwelt  upon.  Among  these  unmentioned  details,  the  higher  education 
which  many  of  the  Christian  women  in  the  fourth  century,  and  possibly 
earlier,  received,  deserves  at  least  a  passing  notice.  The  letters  of 
Chrysostom,  and  more  notably  the  letters  of  Jerome  to  Paula  and 
others,  bear  witness  to  this.  Indeed,  Jerome  ascribes  much  of  his 
undying  work  in  editing  and  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  circle  of  Christian  women 
in  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 
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honour  and  reverence  paid  now  for  the  first  time  to 
their  sex. 

As  we  should  naturally  expect,  as  the  result  of 
the  great  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of  women, 
in  Constantinople,  the  new  Christian  capital  of  the 
Roman  world,  we  find  in  the  front  rank  of  influential 
personages  in  the  life  of  the  city  which,  as  we  have 
said,  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century 
onwards,  dominated  the  empire  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  in  the  East,  women  of  various  ranks  and  orders. 
It  has  been  already  noted  that  in  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine  Church  matters  were  looked  upon  as  among, 
if  not  the  real  vital  interests  of  the  world.  In  such  a 
centre  it  might  be  expected  that  women  would  play 
a  very  prominent  part.  But  in  Constantinople  their 
share  in  public  life  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
questions  exclusively  or  mainly  bearing  on  religious 
and  charitable  and  on  purely  ecclesiastical  matters. 
We  find  them  as  early  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies frequently  occupying  positions  of  the  highest 
influence  in  the  political  world.  This  was  quite  a 
new  departure  in  woman's  life,  and  was,  with  com- 
paratively rare  exceptions,  unknown  in  the  old 
imperial  history  during  the  centuries  when  Rome  was 
the  sole  capital. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  when  Arcadius  and  his  son  Theodosius  II, 
reigned  in  Constantinople  over  the  Eastern  empire, 
the  real  sovereigns  of  the  East  were  the  Empresses 
Eudoxia,  Eudocia,  and  Pulcheria.  The  first  of  these, 
Eudoxia,  was  the  wife  of  Arcadius  ;  the  second  the 
wife  of  Theodosius  II,  Pulcheria  was  the  daughter 
of  Arcadius  and  sister  of  Theodosius  II.1     The  last 

1  The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  Constantinopolitan 
rulers : — 

Theodosius,  Emperor. 
A.D.  395  Arcadius,  Emp.  =  Eudoxia. 

40S-450  Theodosius  II.    =  Eudocia. 

(Empress)  Pulcheria,  died  A.D.  453. 
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named,  Pulcheria,  in  default  of  any  direct  heirs  on 
the  death  of  her  brother  Theodosius  II.,  A.D.  450,  was 
at  once  acknowledged  empress,  and  although  she 
only  lived  some  two  years  after  she  had  assumed  the 
imperial  dignity,  during  most  of  the  long  reign  of  her 
brother,  which  had  lasted  more  than  forty  years,  she 
had  exercised  a  commanding,  and  at  times  even  a 
paramount,  influence  on  public  affairs. 

This  Pulcheria  and  her  long  career  of  political 
influence  and  power  was  a  striking  example  of  the 
position  in  the  state  to  which  the  new  woman  of  the 
victorious  Christianity  attained.  A  contemporary 
historian  tells  us  how  the  Court  of  Constantinople 
under  her  inspiration  assumed  the  character  of  a 
cloister.  The  singing  of  hymns,  pious  observances, 
and  works  of  mercy  and  charity  were  interwoven 
with  the  tapestry  of  the  ordinary  elaborate  Court 
ceremonial,  and  the  many  state  and  important 
political  duties  which  were  vested  in  the  Court  of  the 
absolute  Eastern  monarch.  She  had  two  sisters, 
Arcadia  and  Marina,  who  had  the  same  tastes  and 
aspirations  as  she  had,  and  who  lived  unmarried  in 
the  cloister-like  imperial  Court  of  Constantinople  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  At  first,  during  the 
minority  of  her  brother  Theodosius  II.,  and  afterwards 
generally,  though  not  all  times,  as  his  chief  adviser 
and  confidant,  and  after  her  brother's  death  reigning 
empress,  the  power  of  Pulcheria  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  with  only  brief  interruptions  for  nearly  half  a 
century.1 

This  long  period  of  female  power  and  of  supreme 
influence  in  Contantinople  and  the  East  was  a 
memorable   one    alike  in  the  political   and  in   the 

1  The  periods  of  interruption  to  the  paramount  influence  of  Pulcheria 
during  her  brother's  long  reign  were  mainly  due  to  the  not  unnatural 
jealousy  of  Theodosius's  wife,  the  beautiful  Empress  Eudocia  ;  and  here, 
curiously  enough,  theological  questions  were  the  basis  of  the  disputes 
between  these  royal  ladies ;  but  the  commanding  genius  of  Pulcheria 
was  finally  completely  victorious  in  the  imperial  court. 
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religious  world.  In  the  records  of  the  latter,  Pulcheria 
will  ever  hold  a  distinguished  place.  It  was  her 
fortune  to  meet  with  and  successfully  to  engage  two 
formidable  adversaries  of  Catholic  truth,  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches.  These  famous  heresiarchs  and  their 
adherents,  largely  through  an  exaggeration  of  the 
terminology  of  articles  of  faith,  had  gravely  weakened 
the  generally  received  articles  of  Catholic  truth. 
Pulcheria,  during  her  protracted  period  of  influence, 
with  a  constancy  as  unwavering  as  it  was  admirable, 
espoused  the  side  of  ancient  Catholic  tradition,  and 
witnessed  the  final  expulsion  from  the  ranks  of  the 
orthodox  Church  of  the  adherents  of  the  two  danger- 
ous heresies  which  for  a  time  each  in  their  turn 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  orthodox 
Catholic  communion.  It  was  her  privilege,  before 
her  busy  and  prosperous  career  was  closed  by  death, 
to  be  the  protectress,  in  some  respects  the  guiding 
spirit,  of  the  general  Council  of  Chalcedon,  which 
terminated  finally  the  long  period  of  disputes  on  the 
question  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  blessed  Redeemer. 
The  Church  has  never  forgotten  the  great  debt  she 
owes  to  this  imperial  lady,  and  for  centuries  has 
inscribed  in  the  golden  book  of  her  honoured  saints 
the  name  of  St.  Pulcheria. 

In  the  world  of  statecraft,  of  home  and  foreign 
politics,  Pulcheria,  though  less  outwardly  prominent, 
was  still  generally  the  inspiring  genius ;  and  on  the 
whole  the  state  policy,  home  and  foreign,  in  which 
the  princess  for  so  many  years  played  a  prominent 
part,  and  of  which,  during  long  periods,  she  was  the 
predominant  influence,  was  markedly  successful. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century,  within  and 
without,  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West,  was  menaced  with  dangers  which  threatened  its 
very  existence :  within,  corruption  and  oppression, 
discontent  and  misery  ;  without,  the  ever-increasing 
pressure   of  the  barbarian  hordes ;  as  the  century 
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ran  its  course,  in  the  West,  with  the  fatal  results 
chronicled  in  history,  viz.  the  total  disruption  of  the 
Roman  rule  and  the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
barbarian  invaders  in  her  fairest  provinces ;  while  in 
the  East  these  dangers  were  successfully  grappled 
with  and  the  empire  generally  remained  intact,  and 
presented,  as  the  years  rolled  on,  a  stronger  bulwark 
than  ever  against  the  threatening  hordes  of  the 
"  wild  "  peoples. 

The  rule  of  Pulcheria  emphatically  had  accom- 
plished much  in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  religious 
world  of  the  empire  in  which  she  so  long  exercised 
so  marked  an  influence. 

In  the  same  period,  and  largely  under  the  same 
female  guidance,  letters  and  education  were  carefully 
watched  over,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian university  at  Constantinople  to  a  considerable 
extent  superseded  the  University  of  Athens,  so  long 
the  centre  and  headquarters  of  literary  paganism. 
This  great  Christian  foundation  had  an  enduring  and 
permanent  effect  in  the  Eastern  metropolis,  which 
every  year  became  more  and  more  conspicuously 
the  world-centre  of  influence — civil,  religious,  and 
literary — as  well  as  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment and  the  permanent  residence  of  the  imperial 
court. 

Another  woman  of  imperial  rank,  who,  in  the 
same  second  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  new  sphere  of  Christian  activities, 
was  Eudocia,  the  unhappy  empress  of  Theodosius  II. 
Various  causes  had  brought  about  the  separation  of 
the  imperial  pair.  Eudocia  eventually  retired  to 
Jerusalem,  where  she  spent  several  years,  expending 
her  large  revenues  in  building  and  repairing  churches, 
and  in  other  work  connected  with  charity  and  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  suffering.  Subsequently  re- 
united to  Theodosius,  she  remained  at  Constantiople 
until    his    death,    when    the    empress    returned    to 
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Jerusalem  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Her  devotion, 
and  her  work  among  the  poor  and  suffering,  which 
were  carried  out  with  an  imperial  generosity,  won  for 
her  an  almost  boundless  popularity.  Many  stories 
and  legends  gathered  round  her  name.  One  memory, 
however,  is  of  indisputable  authenticity.  Her  bright 
example  in  conspicuous  deeds  of  charity  was  imitated 
by  a  thousand  followers  in  Constantinople,  who  re- 
membered the  gracious  and  beautiful  personality  of 
the  generous  and  devoted  empress. 

As  we  study  the  comparatively  speaking  rare 
reliquiae  of  contemporary  writers,  many  forms  of 
Christian  women  of  a  lower  rank  than  Pulcheria  and 
Eudocia  pass  before  us.  A  few  names — some,  not 
many,  beautiful  personalities — live  in  the  pages  of 
the  men  who  have  handed  down  to  us  just  a  few 
pictures  of  that  long-passed  momentous  but  half- 
forgotten  age.  The  Muse  of  history,  in  her  many- 
coloured  pages,  chronicles  something  of  the  lives  and 
character  of  emperors  and  their  consorts  ;  tells  us  of 
great  and  successful  generals,  of  far-seeing  statesmen, 
of  illustrious  ecclesiastics.  Her  pages  are  filled  with 
stones  of  epoch-making  wars,  with  their  disastrous 
episodes  of  sieges  of  important  cities  and  bloody 
battles ;  but,  generally  speaking,  a  veil  of  impene- 
trable silence  covers  the  inner  life  of  the  people.  It 
is  only  by  patient  study,  by  putting  together  broken 
fragments  of  information  too  sparingly  scattered  in 
the  few  pages  of  her  records,  that  we  venture  to 
reconstruct  some  pictures  of  the  everyday  life  of  a 
far-back  period. 

Chrysostom,  however,  and  his  friend  and  bio- 
grapher Palladius,  help  us  in  this  little  sketch  of 
womanly  influence  in  the  first  century  of  the  story 
of  Constantinople  when  they  write  of  the  group  of 
saintly  devoted  women,  some  of  whom  are  termed 
deaconesses,  who  gathered  round  the  loved  and  saintly 
archbishop,  and  did  his  work  well  and  truly  among 
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the  sick  and  poor  and  destitute  of  his  flock  in  the 
crowded  imperial  city. 

Some  of  these  gracious  and  earnest  ones  are  even 
mentioned  by  name,  and  we  are  told  who  they  were, 
and  how  they  worked,  and  something  of  their  wide- 
spread influence  among  the  people.  They  were  no 
doubt  examples  of  a  numerous  class  of  influential 
women-workers  who  had  sprung  up  in  the  new  Chris- 
tian congregations  in  populous  centres. 

Salvina,  Ampructe,  Pentadia,  Olympias,1  belonged 
to  wealthy  and  distinguished  families  of  the  Constan- 
tinople of  the  Emperor  Arcadius,  and  may  be  taken 
as  conspicuous  instances  of  the  women  of  varied 
ranks  and  orders  who  gave  up  their  time  and  means 
to  the  furtherance  of  charitable  work. 

They  were  dear  friends  of  Chrysostom,  and  pro- 
bably the  leaders  and  superintendents  of  what  we 
should  now  call  his  band  of  women  Church-workers, 
the  successors  of  those  deaconesses  of  the  first  age, 
the  pioneers  of  the  vast  company  of  Christian  women- 
workers  who  have  been  since  so  active  in  all  Christian 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferer,  the  sick,  and 
the  indigent  in  the  following  centuries.  Of  this 
group,  Olympias  seems  to  have  been  the  most  pro- 
minent. She  belonged  to  the  highest  class  of  the 
aristocracy  of  the  new  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus,  and 
was  the  heiress  of  a  vast  fortune ;  she  devoted  her 
life,  her  energies,  and  large  means  wholly  to  the 
furtherance  of  works  of  charity  and  beneficence,  espe- 
cially in  building  and  in  restoring  and  beautifying 
churches  and  hospitals.  Chrysostom,  who  prized  her 
unwavering  friendship  and  admired  her  splendid 
munificence,  we  find  even  compelled  to  restrain  her 
lavish,  and  at  times  too  indiscriminate,  generosity, 

1  These  Christian  ladies  who  worked  in  Constantinople  under 
Archbishop  Chrysostom  belonged  especially  to  the  generation  which 
immediately  preceded — Pulcheria  and  Eudocia — the  last  years  of  the 
fourth  and  the  first  few  years  of  the  fifth  centuries. 
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pointing  out  to  her  that  as  her  great  wealth  was  a 
trust  committed  to  her  by  God,  she  ought  to  be  care- 
ful in  her  distribution  of  it.  The  great  value  of  the 
presence  and  example  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople 
of  such  women  as  Olympias  and  her  fellow-workers 
was  specially  dwelt  on  by  Chrysostom. 

How  deeply  the  great  archbishop  prized  all  this 
work  carried  out  by  the  women  of  Constantinople  is 
strikingly  borne  witness  to  by  the  number  of  letters 
he  addressed  to  this  Olympias,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  influential  of  the  company  of  deacon- 
esses and  women-workers  in  the  city.  Some  seven- 
teen of  these  letters  of  Chrysostom,  sent  home  from 
different  stages  of  his  dreary  exile,  have  been  pre- 
served, some  of  them  of  extraordinary  beauty,  breath- 
ing the  loftiest  and  most  sublime  spirit — now  of 
resignation,  now  of  encouragement  and  hope. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  influence,  the 
example,  the  generosity,  the  tireless  energy  of  Chris- 
tian women  in  Constantinople  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  must  have  been  far  reaching. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  DYING  OUT  OF  SLAVERY 

IN  the  life  of  the  splendid  Christian  capital  of  the 
East,  there  was  another  feature  of  enormous 
importance,  in  which  it  differed  materially  from 
Rome  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  old  pagan  empire  ; 
this  was  the  changed  position  of  the  slave  population. 

During  the  period  of  the  pagan  empire  the 
numbers  of  slaves  were  enormous.  Scholars,  however, 
are  not  agreed  as  to  these  numbers.  But  that  the 
sum  total  of  these  too  often  most  unhappy  beings  was 
enormous,  is  generally  acknowledged. 

The  historian  *  of  "  European  Morals "  does  not 
hesitate,  in  his  chapter  dealing  with  this  awful  curse, 
to  assert  that  in  "  addition  to  its  manifest  effect  in 
encouraging  a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit  in  the 
masters,  it  cast  a  stigma  upon  all  labour,  and  at  once 
degraded  and  impoverished  the  free  poor ; "  for  in  the 
life  of  the  great  pagan  empire,  the  vast  lower  middle 
class  was  virtually  non-existent.  The  poor  citizen 
who  wished  to  work  found  well-nigh  every  avenue 
in  which  he  might  have  earned  his  bread  already 
occupied  by  slaves. 

But  besides  these  general  sad  results  which  were 
indisputably  referable  to  the  enormous  numbers  of 
the  slave  population  in  the  pagan  empire,  amongst 
other  evils  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation,  the 
gravest  consequences  resulted  from  the  presence  of 

1  Mr.  Lecky,  "  European  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne," 
chap.  iv. 
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trained  and  often  highly  educated  slaves  in  every 
wealthy  family,  where  they  were  in  numberless  cases 
the  instructors  and  companions  of  the  young.  On 
the  whole,  the  slave  population  has  been  well  termed 
"  a  hotbed  of  vice,"  which  contaminated  all  with  which 
it  came  in  contact. 

From  the  beginning,  Christianity  quietly,  but 
resolutely,  set  itself  against  this  terrible  curse  of 
humanity.  Here,  as  in  all  its  teaching,  no  violent 
measures  were  suggested,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  its 
spirit  was  opposed  to  a  universal  custom  which 
degraded  and  debased  alike  the  slave  and  his  master. 
The  beautiful  little  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Philemon 
strikes  at  once  the  keynote  of  authoritative  Christian 
instruction  in  this  momentous  matter  which  affected 
the  whole  state,  and  more  or  less  touched  every  family 
in  the  empire.  In  the  few  verses  of  a  short  apostolic 
letter  which  all  the  Christian  ages  have  united  in 
accepting  as  genuine,  very  gently  but  in  the  language 
of  one  who  felt  he  was  divinely  moved  to  express  his 
Lord's  sovereign  will  here,  he  gives  directions  to 
Philemon  how  to  treat  a  runaway  slave.  The  words 
of  Paul  are  tender  and  loving,  it  is  true,  but  they  ring 
with  the  voice  of  command  rather  than  of  entreaty. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  slave  in  God's  eye  was 
very  different  to  the  slave  even  in  Seneca's  teaching. 
The  slavery  was  an  accident,  but  the  perfect  equality 
in  all  matters  of  deep  importance  of  the  slave  and  his 
earthly  owner  in  Paul's  eyes  is  manifest.  Philemon 
and  Onesimus  both  possessed  immortal  souls  ;  both 
were  alike  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ ; 
this  cardinal  truth  Philemon  must  never  forget. 

Through  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  persecu- 
tion, the  slave  enjoyed  the  same  Christian  privileges 
with  his  master.  Side  by  side  they  prayed  in  the 
church  of  the  catacombs.  Together  they  partook  of 
the  blessed  Eucharist.  In  the  roll  of  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs,  among  the  most  famous  and  devoted 
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sufferers,  was  inscribed  the  name  of  many  a  slave  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages.  And  when,  under  the 
first  Christian  emperor,  the  Church  finally  emerged 
from  the  long  night  of  persecution  and  suffering,  in 
the  now  honoured  society  of  believers  in  the  Crucified, 
the  slave  occupied  a  very  different  position  to  the  one 
filled  by  the  members  of  this  unhappy  class  in  the 
old  days  of  the  pagan  empire.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  fourth  century  slavery  was  already 
a  doomed  institution.  Not  that  any  imperial  laws 
were  then  passed  which  swept  it  at  once  away.  It 
was  not  in  this  fashion  that  Christianity  carried  out 
its  teaching ;  the  religion  of  Jesus  knows  of  no  violent 
or  high-handed  measures,  his  religion  simply  works 
on  society,  and  then  leaves  society  gradually  to  carry 
out  what  it  comes  to  feel  is  false,  harmful,  unreal.  It 
was  two  hundred  years  after  the  conversion  of  Con- 
stantine  before  any  imperial  laws  seriously  affecting, 
and  in  any  way  really  ameliorating  the  status  of  the 
slave  were  placed  among  the  statutes  of  the  empire. 
Only  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  did  the 
Emperor  Justinian,  in  his  great  code,  give  legal  effect 
to  what  had  long  been  the  mind  of  his  subjects  here. 
In  that  memorable  revision  of  Roman  laws  under 
Justinian,  we  find  measures  which,  without  completely 
revolutionizing  the  immemorial  custom,  conferred  new 
and  highly  important  privileges  on  the  whole  slave 
class. 

But  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christianity  did 
more  to  undermine  the  unhappy  system,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  eventual  abolition  of  slavery, 
than  did  any  State  regulations  here.  In  the  first 
place,  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  His 
disciples,  persuaded  men  that  all  labour,  whether  of 
hand  or  brain,  was  lovely  and  beautiful  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  that  with  Him  it  was  never  the  special 
work  which  was  honoured,  but  the  way  in  which  the 
work  was  done.     His  exceeding  great  reward  was 
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promised  alike  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  to  the  slave  as 
to  the  free-born.  Eminent  writers  and  moralists,  such 
as  Cicero,  had  emphatically  laid  down  that  nothing 
great  or  noble  could  exist  in  a  slave.  The  Christian 
teachers  insisted  that  the  noblest  virtues  might  live 
and  flourish  in  the  slave  life,  and  thus  a  new  moral 
dignity  became  gradually  associated  with  that  vast 
class  which  had  been  so  long  despised. 

But  Christian  teachers  went  further  still.  Many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  early  Christian 
hierarchy  are  prominent  in  the  campaign  against  all 
slavery — resolute  in  their  determination  to  destroy 
the  hateful  and  fatal  custom — and  although  they 
never  dared  to  hope  that  they  would  live  to  see  its 
destruction,  still  they  did  all  that  in  them  lay  to  dis- 
credit it  in  the  eyes  of  the  believers  in  Jesus,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  mitigate  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  vast 
army  of  helpless  bondmen. 

The  apostolical  constitutions  (a  document  certainly 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century)  orders  that  the  slave 
should  not  be  required  to  work  on  the  Sunday  in 
memory  of  the  Redemption,  or  on  the  Saturday  in 
memory  of  the  Creation.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  one  of 
the  great  names  of  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sulpicius  Severus, 
the  well-known  friend  and  biographer  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  writes  in  the  following  terms  :  they  express, 
almost  in  an  exaggerated  form,  his  horror  of  slavery. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  young  slave  whom  Sulpicius 
Severus  has  sent  him.  He  had  recognized  in  this 
slave  a  very  noble  nature,  a  pure  and  upright  soul. 
"  And  this  man  has  been  my  slave,"  wrote  St.  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  "  he  has  waited  on  me,  and  /  allowed  him  to 
do  so — I,  a  sinner,  have  suffered  one  who  was  no 
servant  of  sin  to  be  the  slave  of  me  a  sinner.  Daily 
he  would  wash  my  feet,  daily  he  would  perform  for 
me  willingly  any  menial  office  ;  ever  ready  with  any 
service  of  his  hands,  careful  only  in  matters  which 
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touched  the  soul.  Ah,  me  !  I  see  Jesus  Christ  present 
in  this  youth,  for  surely  every  holy  and  humble  man 
of  heart  comes  straight  from  the  sacred  heart  of 
Christ ! » 

Chrysostom,  the  revered  and  saintly  archbishop 
of  Constantinople,  in  one  of  his  famous  sermons,  even 
ventured  upon  the  following  strange  apology  for 
Christianity  not  at  once  directing  that  all  slaves 
should  be  once  and  for  all  freed.  "  It  (slavery)  was 
permitted  only  to  show  how  one  might  live — free, 
although  a  slave — for  was  it  not  a  grander  work  to 
save  alive  the  three  young  men  while  they  lived  and 
walked  in  the  burning  fiery  furnace  of  the  .Persian 
king  (than  to  take  them  at  once  out  of  the  flames). 
So  the  grandeur  of  Christianity  would  be  less  manifest 
in  the  abolition  of  all  slavery  than  in  the  glorious 
liberty  of  a  Christian  slave." 

Chrysostom,  from  his  pulpit  in  Constantinople, 
waged  a  constant  war  against  slavery  of  every  descrip- 
tion. He  was  specially  indignant  at  one  form  of 
haughty  luxury  which  members  of  the  great  houses 
of  Constantinople  were  too  ready  to  indulge  in.  These 
wealthy  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  being  accom- 
panied, when  they  left  their  palaces,  by  a  long  train 
of  slaves.  "Why  so  many  slaves  in  your  company?" 
exclaimed  this  great  preacher  and  moralist.  "  Surely 
a  master  might  content  himself  with  one  attendant — 
nay,  one  attendant  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  masters.  Just  think  how  many  among  us 
have  no  servant  at  all."  Chrysostom  shuddered  at 
the  sight  of  a  Christian  man,  however  distinguished 
and  wealthy,  being  accompanied  with  a  crowd  of 
slaves  wherever  he  went.  It  seemed  to  him  a  useless 
exhibition  of  human  pride,  besides  an  ever-present 
reminder  of  the  fatal  custom  of  slavery  which  he,  in 
common  with  other  great  teachers  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  abhorred. 

One  form  of  this  terrible  slavery  the  teachers  of 
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the  new  religion  were  especially  active  in  their  noble 
efforts  to  mitigate,  and,  if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to. 
In  all  times  invasions  and  wars  had  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  supply  for  the  slave  market ;  but  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fourth  and  all  through  the  fifth 
century,  a  period  which  may  well  be  described  as 
the  age  of  "  the  agony  "  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  successive  barbarian  invasions 
and  raids  were  perpetually  desolating  whole  populous 
provinces,  the  slave-markets  were  crowded  with  help- 
less captives  snatched  from  their  desolated  and 
plundered  homes.  Among  many  great  Christian 
churchmen  of  this  age,  Ambrose,  Paulinus  of  Nola, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,  Caesarius  of  Aries, 
Hilary  of  Poiters,  were  specially  conspicuous  in  this 
beautiful  work  of  mercy,1  and  their  devoted  exertions, 
and  their  glowing  words  and  self-sacrificing  action, 
largely  contributed  to  discredit  far  and  wide  the 
practice  of  slavery  under  any  form.  To  redeem  these 
captives — a  great  host  indeed,  made  up  of  both  sexes 
of  all  ages,  indeed  of  all  ranks,  enslaved  in  these 
desolating  wars — men  like  Ambrose  not  only  spent 
their  whole  private  fortunes,  but  did  not  hesitate  to 
sell  for  this  blessed  purpose  the  rich  and  costly  furni- 
ture of  their  basilicas  and  churches.  Ambrose  for 
this  purpose,  in  spite  of  hostile  criticism,  even  parting 
with  the  sacred  eucharistic  vessels  of  his  great  Milan 
churches,  and  defending  his  action  in  his  words,  urging 
others  to  do  likewise,  "for  the  true  jewels  of  the 
sanctuary,"  he  would  say,  "  are,  after  all,  works  such 
as  the  redemption  of  captive  slaves." 

One  more  method  used  by  the  Church  to  discredit 
and  to  destroy  slavery  was  the  fervid  encouragement 
given  to  all  manumission  of  slaves.  Under  Constan- 
tine  the  ceremony  of  manumission,  which  gave  the 

1  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bitter  persecution,  Cyprian  of  Carthage  was  conspicuous  in  this  work 
of  mercy  in  the  redemption  of  enslaved  captives. 
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slave  freedom,  assumed  the  position  of  a  religious 
act,  and  it  was  among  Christians  generally  carried 
out  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergy.  Eastertide,  or 
some  Church  festival,  was  very  frequently  chosen  as 
the  date  on  which  this  act  of  mercy  was  performed, 
although,  following  the  wise  and  thoughtful  practice 
of  the  Church,  which  never  rudely  swept  away  an 
immemorial  custom  however  gravely  it  disapproved 
it,  manumission  of  the  slave  was  never  preached  as 
an  inescapable  duty.  Public  Christian  feeling  at  a 
very  early  date,  however,  held  that  this  act  of  grace 
was  an  effectual  method  of  expatiating  sins.  St. 
Melania,  a  very  wealthy  patrician  lady  who  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place  on  the  canvas  which  con- 
tained the  portraits  of  the  famous  group  of  women, 
more  or  less  influenced  by  St.  Jerome,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  is  reported  to  have  given 
freedom  to  as  many  as  8000  slaves ;  other  rich  per- 
sonages, well  known  in  Christian  circles  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  are  distinguished  as  having  manu- 
mitted as  many  as  5000,  1400,  1850,  etc.,  of  their 
slaves.  A  striking  custom  was  preserved  in  some  of 
the  churches  in  France  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century  in  commemoration  of  the  ancient  religious 
act  of  enfranchisement.  When  slavery  had  virtually 
ceased  to  exist,  on  certain  high  festivals  a  number 
of  pigeons  were  solemnly  freed  from  captivity,  there 
being  no  slaves  left  to  set  at  liberty.1 

In  our  little  sketch  of  the  long  war  of  Christianity 
against  this,  perhaps  the  most  terrible,  evil  of  paganism, 
it  is  important  to  allude  to  a  strange  recrudescence  of 
the  awful  evil  long  after  the  striking  victory  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  had  abolished,  as  far  as  Christian 
countries  were  concerned,  the  slavery  curse.  In 
comparatively  modern  times,  colonization  and  the 
occupation  of  distant  lands  beyond  the  seas  had 
established  the  fact  of  the  unquestioned  superiority 
1  Ozanam,  M  La  Civilisation  au  Vme  siecle,"  13  lecon. 
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of  the  white  races  over  the  dark  peoples  with  whom 
the  colonists  and  settlers  came  in  contact.  Then, 
forgetting  the  old  and  splendid  traditions  of  Christi- 
anity, the  white  colonists  and  settlers  used  and 
treated  the  dark  peoples  of  Africa  and  West  Indies 
as  slaves  and  bondmen.  For  a  time  this  novel  form 
of  slavery  was  countenanced  by  England  and  the  old 
Christian  nations,  but  not  for  long.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  "the  unwearied,  unostentatious  crusade  of 
England  against  slavery  in  any  form,  may  probably  be 
regarded  as  among  the  three  or  four  perfectly  virtuous 
acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  nations."  But  the  en- 
slavement of  the  dark-hued  nations,  although  for  ever 
given  up  by  England,  still  held  its  own  in  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  republic  beyond  the  seas.  It  is  in  the 
memory  of  many  still  living  in  our  midst,  that  the 
slavery  question  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  bloody 
fratricidal  war  in  the  United  States  between  the  North 
and  South.  The  result  of  the  war  for  ever  abolished 
slavery  in  the  mighty  Western  continent.  It  is  now 
virtually  unknown  among  Christian  peoples. 

These  memories,  belonging  to  the  last  few  cen- 
turies, have  been  a  digression,  but  one  that  necessarily 
followed  the  foregoing  little  study  on  slavery — that 
darkest  blot  in  the  life  of  the  old  pagan  empire  of 
Rome. 

In  Constantinople  and  its  many-sided  life  the 
withering  influence  of  the  old  curse  as  it  existed 
under  the  rule  of  the  pagan  emperors  was  never 
severely  felt.  Slavery,  from  the  day  of  its  refounda- 
tion by  Constantine,  was  in  Constantinople  a  dying 
institution.  It  was  there,  it  is  true,  a  part,  even  an 
important  part,  of  the  city's  life,  but  in  the  splendid 
Christian  metropolis  from  the  first  it  was  looked  on 
as  something  that  must  be  cut  out  of  the  life  they 
were  trying  to  live.  The  pride  and  glory  of  Con- 
stantinople was  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Christian 
city.    Religion  and  religious  matters,  from  the  first 
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day  of  its  new  existence  as  we  have  seen,  played  a 
large  and  important  part  in  the  city  life,  and  the 
Christian  religion  emphatically  condemned  slavery 
under  any  form.  Its  great  orator,  Chrysostom, 
especially  inveighed  against  it.  Chrysostom's  words 
no  doubt  supplied  the  keynote  to  the  general  Church 
teaching  current  on  this  question  during  the  fifth 
century,  in  the  city  and  the  empire  of  which  it  was 
the  metropolis ;  and  a  little  more  than  a  century  and 
a  quarter  after  the  famous  archbishop's  death,  general 
public  opinion  was  ready  to  receive  and  to  welcome 
the  new  legislation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  laws  of  this  emperor  here,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  were  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, and  materially  changed  the  legal  position  of 
the  slaves  in  the  empire.  Public  opinion,  however,  on 
this  whole  question  was  far  in  advance  of  the  laws 
even  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  Justinian; 
the  final  result  of  this  public  Christian  opinion  was 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 


CHAPTER  V 

A. — INFLUENCE   OF  MONASTICISM  IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE 

WE  have  dwelt  with  some  insistence  on  the  deep 
interest  in  religion  generally  manifested  by 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople  for  many  centuries,  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  features  in  the 
life  of  the  first  great  Christian  capital.  This  special 
interest  in  the  Christian  faith  more  or  less  coloured 
its  whole  eventful  history.  The  presence  and  energy 
of  the  many  monastics  in  Constantinople  did  much 
to  excite  and  to  keep  alive  this  remarkable  interest. 

The  monasteries  in  the  great  city  and  its  suburbs 
were  very  numerous,  and  from  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine  onwards  the  monk  threw  himself  into  the  varied 
life  of  the  citizens  with  restless  energy,  and  generally 
with  conspicuous  success.  He  was  ever  in  the  fore- 
front of  all  that  pertained  to  the  well-being,  the  fame 
and  prosperity  of  the  vast  population  of  the  Queen 
City  of  the  East. 

We  will  briefly  sketch  the  rise,  the  work,  the 
aims  of  monasticism  in  the  many  departments  of  the 
city  life  it  so  profoundly  influenced  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  would  speak  in  some  detail  of  what  it  did 
in  education,  in  letters,  in  art,  and,  above  all,  in  works 
of  beneficence  and  Christian  charity. 

The  influence  of  monasticism  in  Constantinople 
dates  from  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded 
its  re-foundation  by  Constantine,  and  continued  all 
through   the   many   years   of  its    existence    as   the 
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queen  of  Christian  cities:  this  influence  was  measure- 
less ;  it  extended  over  all  classes  and  orders  ;  it 
shaped  and  then  guided  the  many  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence  which  are  the  peculiarly  noble  cha- 
racteristics of  Christianity,  and  which  in  Constanti- 
nople reached  a  very  high  development.  Its  power, 
too,  was  generally  paramount  in  education. 

The  monastery  was  the  chief  school  of  Byzantine 
art ;  it  was  the  home  of  its  sacred  poetry,  now  ignored 
if  not  forgotten,  but  which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
flourished  in  the  Eastern  capital,  and  largely  in- 
fluenced its  life.  Monasticism  preserved  the  treasures 
of  Greek  classic  literature,  and  kept  for  many  cen- 
turies safe  and  unharmed  all  that  we  now  possess  of 
the  Greek  masters  of  philosophy  and  history,  of 
poetry  and  the  drama,  the  noblest  inheritance  which 
the  pre-Christian  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us  who 
live  in  what  is,  perhaps,  the  evening  of  the  world. 
Monasticism,  too,  in  Constantinople,  and  in  other 
centres  of  population  under  the  influence  of  the  great 
capital,  has  reverently  gathered  in,  and  carefully 
hoarded  up,  the  priceless  writings  of  those  great  ones 
of  the  fourth  century — of  men  such  as  an  Athanasius 
and  a  Basil — of  the  two  Gregorys  and  Epiphanius, 
who  may  be  justly  termed  the  makers  of  that  pre- 
sentment of  Christianity  adopted  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East.1 

For  many  ages  of  its  existence  only  two  periods 
can  be  cited  when  the  surpassing  influence  and  wide- 
reaching  popularity  of  monasticism  in  Constanti- 
nople suffered  any  real  eclipse,  the  first  during  the 
Arian  supremacy  in  the   fourth  century — a  period 

1  On  pages  300-301,  312-313  of  this  work,  the  service  which 
Constantinople  and  the  monastics  have  rendered  to  the  Church  in 
transcribing  and  preserving  the  earliest  Greek  Christian  writings  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  is  dwelt  upon. 

The  preservation  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  virtually 
lost  to  the  West  for  well-nigh  a  thousand  years,  is  largely  due  to  the 
reverent  care  and  industry  of  the  monastic  scribes  of  the  great  city. 
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which  lasted  about  fifty  years  ;  the  second  during  the 
Iconoclastic  persecution  and  controversy  (the  war 
against  images)  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries — 
a  period  stretching  roughly  over  some  ninety  or  a 
hundred  years  ;  but  from  both  of  these  temporary 
eclipses  the  mighty  institution  eventually  recovered, 
and  became  more  powerful,  more  influential  than 
before.1 

Quite  early  in  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  new 
city  soon  after  A.D.  330,  the  monastery,  then  a 
novelty  in  the  Christian  world,  appeared  among  the 
institutions  of  Constantinople.  No  doubt  the  im- 
pulse came  from  Egypt,  where  the  wondrous  career 
of  Antony,  the  great  Solitary,  and  his  new  teaching 
respecting  the  "perfect  way"  was  beginning  to 
attract  from  many  lands  crowds  of  world-weary  men 
disappointed  and  grieved  with  the  manner  of  life 
largely  adopted  by  the  now  triumphant  Church — 
from  Egypt,  where  Pachomius  the  coenobite,  an 
admirer  and  follower  of  Antony,  had  hammered  out 
a  yet  more  practical  and  better  way  of  dedicating  a 
life  to  God,  in  the  organized  home  where  many  could 
unite  in  a  system  where  work  was  added  to  prayer. 
Antony,  we  know,  was  urged  somewhat  later  to  come 
to  Constantinople  by  Constantine's  son  and  successor, 
the  Emperor  Constantius,  but  the  Solitary  refused  to 
hearken  to  the  imperial  invitation. 

The  home  of  prayer  and  work  devised  by  Pacho- 
mius was  introduced  with  some  modifications  by 
Constantine  and  his  mother  Helena  into  the  new 
capital,  and  the  names  of  some  fifteen  monasteries  of 
Constantinople,  founded  by  the  first  Christian 
emperor  and  his  mother,  have   come  down  to  us. 

1  Monasticism  suffered  in  both  these  periods  a  temporary  eclipse, 
for  the  monk  as  a  rule  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Arianism  in  any  form  ; 
and  in  the  Iconoclastic  persecution  he  was  the  fervid  advocate  of  the 
"Icon"  (the  image)  being  used  as  an  aid  of  Christian  devotion.  So 
the  Arian  and  the  Iconoclast  naturally  regarded  the  monastic  as  their 
bitterest  foe,  as  an  enemy  to  be  mercilessly  swept  aside. 
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Very  soon,  under  Constantius,  a  period  of  religious 
desolation  set  in  ;  for  Constantinople  was  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  of  Arian  influences,  and  for  many  years 
the  "  monastic  idea  "  waned,  while  the  monks  of  the 
new  foundations,  generally  Catholic  in  their  spirit  and 
in  their  teaching,  were  scattered  abroad  by  the 
Arian  party,  remaining  generally  in  exile  until  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  A.D.  379. 

Under  Theodosius  I. — we  are  still  speaking  of  the 
fourth  century — monasticism  in  the  great  city  quickly 
revived,  and  in  the  days  of  his  son,  the  Emperor 
Arcadius,  monasteries  were  multiplied,  and  in  the 
time  of  Arcadius's  son,  Theodore  II.,  and  his  saintly 
sister  Pulcheria,  they  kept  on  increasing  in  number 
and  in  influence ;  princes  and  nobles  vied  with  each 
other  in  founding  new  monasteries  and  various  homes 
of  charity  in  connection  with  them,  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  ;  some  of  the  wealthy  donors  being  actuated  by 
motives  of  the  most  exalted  piety,  others  perhaps 
because  it  was  the  fashion,  or  for  the  sake  of  affixing 
their  name  to  one  or  other  of  these  homes  of  prayer, 
or  to  one  or  other  of  the  charitable  institutions 
annexed  to  them.  Chrysostom,  the  most  eloquent 
and  persuasive  of  Christian  preachers,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  had  set  the  seal  of  his  high 
approval  on  this  monastic  way  of  life,  and  Pulcheria, 
princess,  and  then  empress,  arranged  her  court,  it  is 
said,  after  the  pattern  of  one  of  these  religious 
houses.  They  had  become  very  numerous  indeed  as 
the  fifth  century  advanced,  and  in  the  first  year  of 
the  sixth  century,  to  an  address  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Hormisdas,  Bishop  of  Rome,  we  find  as 
many  as  fifty-six  abbots  of  monasteries  of  Constan- 
tinople affixing  their  signatures. 

But  the  age  of  Justinian,  A.D.  527-61,  was  per- 
haps the  epoch  especially  famous  for  the  foundation 
of  new  religious  houses.  The  emperor  set  the 
example,  and  the  imperial  example  was  very  largely 
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followed  among  his  subjects ;  and  vast  sums  were 
expended  on  these  homes  of  prayer  and  work,  and 
on  the  various  foundations  of  charity  attached  to 
them. 

Within  two  centuries  after  the  city  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  we  have  a  list  of  sixty- 
eight  monasteries  in  the  capital  and  its  suburbs. 
Constantinople  was  remarkable,  we  have  seen,  for  the 
intense  interest  taken  by  its  citizens  in  all  matters 
connected  with  Christianity ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prising that  the  monk  was  ever  a  loved  and  popular 
figure  among  all  classes.  The  sombre  and  peculiar 
dress,  the  neglect  of  all  care  for  the  person,  the 
features  often  wan  and  emaciated  with  the  prolonged 
fasting  and  vigils  of  the  ascetic,  and,  above  all,  the 
countless  works  of  charity  and  beneficence  with 
which  they  were  connected,  won  for  the  monkish 
order  or  caste  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
versatile  and  excitable  population  of  the  great  city, 
and  the  fascination  which  they  exercised  only  grew 
as  time  went  on. 

But  nothing,  however,  contributed  to  the  monkish 
influence  so  much  as  their  noble  and  unwearied 
efforts  for  the  poor  of  the  city,  for  the  sick,  for  the 
helpless,  aged,  and  little  children.  The  monasteries 
of  Constantinople  were  no  mere  homes  of  prayer,  of 
devout  meditation,  and  of  rapt  contemplation.  They 
possessed,  it  is  true,  churches  among  the  noblest  in 
the  city,  where  constant  services  open  to  the  people 
were  held ;  many  of  these  churches  were  richly 
adorned,  beautified  too  with  the  special  objects  loved 
and  prized  by  the  citizens  of  the  capital — the  hal- 
lowed relic,  the  precious  Icon,  image  or  picture ;  but 
attached  to  the  Church  were  all  manner  of  buildings 
adapted  for  one  or  more  of  the  blessed  devices  of 
Christianity  for  the  relief  of  the  helpless  and  the 
suffering — the  hospital,  the  home  for  the  homeless 
stranger  or  wanderer,  the  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
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the  orphanage,  the  leper-house,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  school.  The  monastics  of  the  great  city  had 
sought  and  found  the  true  key  to  the  people's  hearts. 

The  power  and  influence  which  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  monks  so  long  possessed  in  the  great  city 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  based  on  the  feelings  of 
awe  and  reverence  which  a  people  so  deeply  interested 
in  all  things  connected  with  religion  would  naturally 
feel  towards  a  "  caste  "  professedly  living  in  a  closer 
communion  with  the  Eternal  God  than  that  in  which 
ordinary  men  and  women  lived,  giving  up,  as  did  the 
monastics,  for  religion's  sake,  all  that  the  world 
usually  prizes  and  holds  dear ;  but  the  monk  who 
had  inspired  this  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  had 
found  the  key  of  hearts  in  an  especial  way,  through 
the  countless  works  of  mercy  and  real  beneficence 
and  noble  Christian  charity,  which  they  planned  and 
carried  out  with  unwearied  diligence  and  admirable 
devotion,  without  hope  of  any  earthly  recompense  or 
reward. 

Much  of  the  education  of  the  city,  too,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks.  Many  of  the  more  important 
of  the  monasteries  had  schools  attached  to  them, 
perhaps  in  the  first  instance  arranged  for  the  children 
of  the  poor ;  but  somewhat  later,  in  the  monastic 
schools,  all  branches  of  knowledge  were  taught ;  pro- 
fane as  well  as  sacred  literature  was  included  in  the 
teaching  provided  in  these  monastic  seminaries ; 
painting,  as  well  as  calligraphy,  to  which  peculiar 
attention  was  devoted,  were  amongst  the  special 
subjects  for  which  instruction  was  provided. 

No  city,  even  in  modern  times,  possessed  a  more 
elaborate  and  admirably  arranged  network  of  bene- 
volent organizations.  Indeed,  from  the  fourth  century 
onwards,  all  through  the  dark  and  gloomy  period 
stretching  from  the  fifth  to  the  eleventh  century,  and 
even  later,  through  the  so-called  Middle  Ages,  no 
city  could  vie  with  Constantinople  in  this  particular. 
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This  monastic  system  of  education  and  benevolence 
seems  to  have  been  largely  modelled  upon  the  won- 
derful City  of  Charity  —  to  use  the  word  in  its 
noblest  sense — built  and  devised  by  the  great  Basil 
in  Cappadocian  Caesarea  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century. 

The  Christian  city  of  Constantine  from  its  earliest 
years  included  among  its  public  foundations  many  of 
these  "  homes  "  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  poverty 
— homes  utterly  unknown  before  the  words  of  the 
Teacher  of  Galilee  had  touched  the  hearts  of  men. 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  had  built  a 
hospital  for  the  aged  poor ;  at  the  same  time  a 
"Xenodochium"  was  founded  by  the  Senator  Eubulus, 
and  the  patrician  Zoticus  erected  a  "  Lobotrophium." 
A  "Xenodochium"  represented  what  was  subsequently 
called  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  This  first  hospital 
included,  too,  an  orphanage.  The  Lobotrophium 
supplemented  the  work  of  the  hospital,  and  was 
apparently  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
injured  sufferers.  History,  of  course,  concerns  itself 
little  with  these  Christian  efforts  to  relieve  disease 
and  pain,  want  and  helplessness,  but  even  among  the 
scanty  records  of  these  quiet  blessed  works  we  can 
reconstruct  a  fairly  detailed  account  of  some  at  least 
of  the  many  public  charities  of  Constantinople. 

Thus,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  monasteries  very 
soon  sprang  up  not  a  few  hospitals,  homes  especially 
devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  injured,  the 
suffering;  orphanages,  homes  of  rest  for  the  aged 
poor,  and  the  like.  The  management  of  all  this 
network  of  institutions  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks.  We  read  of  some  forty  distinct  charitable 
establishments  founded  in  the  first  four  or  five  cen- 
turies of  Constantinople's  existence  as  a  capital. 
There  were  doubtless  many  more  attached  to  the 
religious  houses,  too  small  to  warrant  a  special 
mention. 
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B. — ARCHITECTURAL   FEATURES   OF  THE 
MONASTERIES 

The  numerous  monasteries  of  Constantinople  at 
no  period  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any 
striking  architectural  features.  All  the  attention  and 
care  of  the  founders  and  the  monkish  inmates  were 
devoted  to  the  churches  attached  to  the  religious 
house.  These  monastic  churches  as  a  rule,  especially 
in  earlier  times,  were  larger  and  more  stately  than  the 
ordinary  parish  or  public  churches,  except  of  course 
in  the  case  of  such  buildings  as  St.  Sophia,  the 
"cathedral,"  or  the  Imperial  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
where  the  remains  of  the  emperors  and  a  few  very 
distinguished  dead  were  deposited.  The  monastic 
churches  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  richness 
of  the  interior,  much  less  pains  being  taken  with  the 
exterior ;  different  here  from  the  splendid  and 
elaborate  exterior  noticeable  in  so  many  of  the 
countless  homes  of  prayer  which  at  a  later  period 
arose  in  every  city  of  the  West. 

They  were  largely  built  of  bricks ;  the  earlier 
monastic  and  parochial  churches  appear  to  have 
been  generally  modelled  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Latin  or  Basilican  type,  the  larger  ones  with  three 
naves  divided  by  pillars,  one  end  closed  by  a  narthex 
or  atrium,  the  other  by  an  apse,  usually  semi-circular. 
In  the  apse  was  placed  the  altar,  almost  wholly 
veiled,  with  an  Iconostasis  or  screen  richly  decorated 
with  paintings  and  images.  In  the  larger  churches, 
round  the  lateral  naves  in  many  cases  ran  a  gallery, 
usually  reserved  for  women. 

From  the  days  of  Justinian  onwards,  the  Basilican 
type  of  church  was  comparatively  little  used,  and  the 
Constantinopolitan  church  was  commonly  built  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  with  arms  of  equal   length,   a 
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central  dome  or  cupola  being  the  distinguishing 
architectural  feature.  St.  Sophia,  as  rebuilt  by  the 
great  emperor,  was  the  model  largely  followed.  In 
the  greater  churches,  smaller  cupolas,  mostly  hemi- 
sperical,  often  arose  around  the  principal  central  dome. 

In  the  earlier  churches,  these  cupolas  were  very 
frequently  composed  mainly  of  timber,  as  were  also 
the  roofs.  No  doubt  the  frequent  fires  in  the  city 
churches  and  adjacent  buildings  were  largely  owing 
to  these  roofs  and  cupolas  being  composed  of  in- 
flammable materials. 

The  general  exterior  appearance  of  the  majority 
of  these  churches,  monastic  and  parochial,  evidently 
was  not  striking,  but  what  they  lacked  in  exterior 
magnificence  was  made  up  by  the  costly  splendour 
with  which  the  interior  was  decorated. 

The  columns  were,  as  a  rule,  of  marble  or  of 
porphyry,  the  capitals  being  richly  carved — often 
with  quaint  and  elaborate  tracery,  sometimes  with 
animals  and  birds.  The  pavement  in  many  cases 
was  a  distinguishing  feature,  being  composed  of  slabs 
of  different  coloured  marbles,  often  bordered  with  a 
rich  mosaic  of  various  colours.  Mosaic  of  different 
materials  was  largely  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
these  churches  of  Constantinople.  Frequently  the 
roofs  were  covered  with  rich  mosaics  upon  a  golden 
ground. 

The  walls  in  many  of  the  more  important  churches 
were  painted  with  scenes  taken  out  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  "  Passion  of  the  Martyr," 
too,  was  a  favourite  subject  in  wall  decorations. 

C. — IMAGES  PAINTED  AND   CARVED 

Several  of  the  monastic  churches  possessed  images 
and  pictures  traditionally  carved  or  painted  by  no 
mortal  hand ;  these  were  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration,  a   veneration    developing  often  into  an 
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Increasing  and  exaggerated  adoration.  The  long, 
saddening  Iconoclastic  controversy  which  for  well- 
nigh  a  century  desolated  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople, was  a  reaction  against  this  singular  and 
superstitious  practice,  but  the  image-veneration  in 
the  end  won  the  day,  and  remained  for  ever  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  Constantinopolitan  worship. 

The  superstitious  regard  in  the  Russian  (Greek) 
Church  for  their  "  Icons,"  which  among  all  classes  and 
orders  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  present  day,  and 
which  shows  no  sign  of  diminution  or  change,  is  thus 
traceable  to  the  early  centuries  of  Byzantine  religious 
life. 

In  all  these  monastic  churches  of  the  capital, 
for  these  undoubtedly  formed  the  majority  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  monks  were  the 
guardians  of  the  sacred  edifice.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  sculptors  and  painters,  for  from 
their  ranks,  as  a  rule,  came  the  various  artists  who 
were  employed  in  these  different  works  of  sacred 
decoration. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  refoundation  of  the 
city  dates  this  careful  and  even  elaborate  decoration 
of  the  interiors,  and  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  it  probably  reached  its 
highest  development. 

The  long-drawn-out  Iconoclastic  controversy  in 
Constantinople  was  in  some  measure  a  reaction 
against  the  ever-increasing  number  and  influence  of 
the  monastics.  As  time  went  on,  the  education  of  all 
classes  and  orders  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
monks,  who  were  earnest  advocates  of  the  veneration 
of  images  sculptured  and  painted  ;  many  of  these 
images  in  the  churches  possessing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  a  supernatural  power,  being,  as  we  have 
noticed,  traditionally  the  work  of  no  mere  mortal 
hands,  and,  as  they  were  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
monastics,  were  ever  a  powerful  instrument,  which 
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contributed  to  their  ever-growing  influence  among 
the  masses.  It  was  maintained  that  this  veneration 
of  images  and  pictures  belonged  to  the  earliest  periods 
of  Christianity. 

The  famous  letter  of  Gregory  the  Great  was  cited 
in  the  more  cultured  circles  as  a  document  of  the 
highest  authority  in  favour  of  image  and  picture 
veneration.  This  influential  and  learned  Bishop  of 
Rome,  it  is  true,  forbade  "  images  "  being  adored,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  blamed  any  who  should  venture 
to  destroy  them.  They  served,  he  urged,  a  high 
purpose ;  they  were  the  books  of  those  who  were 
ignorant  of  writing ;  they  taught,  in  a  language  all 
could  understand,  to  Whom  worship  should  be 
addressed.  They  were,  besides,  most  helpful  to 
devotion,  even  to  others  who  were  more  highly 
cultured. 

St.  Theodore  the  Studite,  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy,  eloquently  pleads  for  the  image,  painted 
or  sculptured,  represented  in  mosaic-work,  in  gold  or 
silver  or  ivory.  "  Who,"  he  asks, "  is  not  sanctified  by 
gazing  at  these  holy  pictures,  and  is  not  roused  to 
imitate  and  to  copy  the  saintly  deeds  of  the  martyr 
or  confessor  painted  or  carved  ?  7  St.  John  Damascene 
was  equally  fervid  in  his  approval  of  the  image  and 
the  painting,  which  the  Iconoclast  would  ruthlessly 
destroy. 

In  spite  of  the  limitations  laid  down  by  such  men 
as  Gregory  the  Great  of  Rome,  and  the  more  learned 
and  celebrated  of  the  monastic  teachers,  an  enormous 
exaggeration  in  the  presumed  value  of  "images" 
and  pictures  in  worship,  as  time  went  on,  must  be 
chronicled — an  exaggerated  estimate  which  seems  to 
the  more  careful  student  of  later  days  well-nigh 
unthinkable,  and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  pictures 
purporting  to  be  authentic  portraits  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mother  (the  name  of  St.  Luke,  in  some  cases, 
being  given  as  the  painter) ;  nor  was  a  supernatural 
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origin  only  credited  to  pictures,  there  were  statues 
also  to  which  a  similar  unearthly  history  belonged. 

For  these  powers,  this  strange  value  of  "  images," 
painted  and  sculptured,  in  the  superstitious  mind  of 
the  people  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  few 
" storied"  images;  there  were  hundreds  of  sacred 
statues  and  paintings  quite  unknown  to  fame,  in 
which  grace  and  power  were  popularly  supposed  to 
reside.  And  not  only  in  popular  religious  assemblies 
and  in  public  ceremonials  did  the  "  image  "  or  picture 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  but  into  the  inner  life  of 
the  people  these  images  and  pictures  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  the  saint,  and  the  confessor,  entered 
largely.  In  the  shop  of  the  wealthy  trader  and  of 
the  little  dealer,  in  the  private  oratory,  in  the  sitting- 
room,  in  the  bedchamber,  in  the  market-place  and 
street,  on  books  and  on  clothes,  on  gems  and,  rings, 
as  well  as  on  the  church's  wall  or  on  the  altar-screen, 
were  these  painted  or  carved.  To  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  in  all  grades,  of  all  ages,  the  sacred 
image  served  as  a  pledge  of  the  Divine  blessing,  as  a 
constant  witness  of  the  Divine  presence  and  protec- 
tion ;  without  the  image,  life  was  unthinkable  to  the 
Christian  citizen  of  Constantinople. 

This  strange  superstition  attached  to  images 
painted  and  carved,  in  its  early  phases  comparatively 
innocent,  assumed  in  its  later  aspects  a  portentous 
development ;  it  became  by  degrees  rooted  in  the 
religious  life,  and  what  was  at  first  simply  a  reminder 
to  men  and  women  of  the  words  and  deeds  of 
eminent  saints  and  confessors,  passed  gradually  into 
something  perilously  akin  to  idolatrous  reverence,  for 
the  image  or  the  picture  were  appealed  to  as  some- 
thing supernatural,  which  could  really  help  and 
succour. 

They  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  popular 
games  of  the  circus  ;  they  were  carried  at  the  head  of 
the  imperial  armies  in  their  campaigns ;  in  sickness 
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they  were  resorted  to,  and  a  secret  virtue  and  power 
was  believed  to  reside  in  these  lifeless  figures  and 
pictured  representations.  And  while  the  fair  his- 
torian, in  any  sketch  of  what  was  for  so  many 
centuries  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  must 
bear  his  unqualified  testimony  to  the  enormous 
influence  of  monasticism  on  the  life  of  the  queen 
city  of  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  same  time  must 
give  an  ungrudging  praise  to  the  generally  beneficent 
character  of  that  influence,  he  is  compelled  at  the 
same  time  deeply  to  deplore  the  encouragement  by 
word  and  deed  given  by  monastics  to  this  novel  and 
startling  development  in  Christian  worship.  In  this 
particular,  the  monk,  in  such  eminent  examples  as 
Theodore  the  Studite  and  John  Damascene,  empha- 
tically weakened  the  religion  they  loved  so  well. 
For  this  exaggerated  reverence  for  the  so-called 
sacred  image,  or  Icon,  the  monastic  must  be  held 
partly  responsible. 


D. — THE  CONSTANTINOPOLITAN  MONASTERY 
THE  CENTRE  OF  LETTERS  AND  EDUCA- 
TION 

The  monasteries  of  Constantinople,  we  have  been 
discussing,  possessed  an  enormous  and  ever-increas- 
ing influence  over  the  inner  life  of  the  city.  We 
have  shown  that  they  were  not  merely  homes  of 
prayer  and  of  meditation  ;  retreats  where  men  might 
shelter  themselves  from  the  stress  and  storm  of  public, 
everyday  life,  but  that  they  were  also  great  centres 
of  Christian  charity,  their  acts  of  widespread  and 
well-organized  benevolence  largely  contributing  to 
their  enduring  popularity  among  the  citizens  of  the 
capital. 

But  the  monastic  of  Constantinople  was  some- 
thing more  than  even  the  "  man  of  God,"  who  passed 
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continually  through  the  courts  and  alleys  of  suffering 
and  of  want.  The  city  monastery  was  the  centre  of 
study  and  of  teaching,  the  workshop  of  the  arts  too, 
for  it  was  from  these  sacred  walls  that  the  chief 
painters  and  sculptors  issued. 

We  have  already  described  the  monasteries  as 
possessing  the  chief,  almost  the  only,  schools.  It  is 
a  grave  mistake  to  regard  the  monks  as  a  "caste," 
which  looked  coldly  upon  secular  learning.  Basil  the 
Great  of  Caesarea  is  looked  up  to,  if  not  as  the  founder 
of  Eastern  monasticism,  at  least  as  its  organizer — the 
period  of  his  influence  lying  principally  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  This  Basil  was  a  man 
of  the  highest  culture  ;  he  possessed  not  only  the  gift 
of  commanding  eloquence,  but  had  a  singular  aptitude 
for  organizing  and  developing  the  resources  of  the 
Church,  believing  that  the  future  of  the  Church  he 
loved  so  well  was  intimately  connected  with  the  de- 
velopment of  monasticism,  an  institution  to  which, 
personally,  he  was  passionately  devoted. 

But  the  monasticism  of  which  he  was  the  unwearied 
organizer  was  no  mere  dreamy,  contemplative  exist- 
ence, but  an  active  and  busy  life,  made  up  of  prayer 
and  almsdeeds,  of  manual  labour  and  study.  In  the 
earlier  training  of  one  who  desired  to  be  a  monk,  he 
recognized  the  value  and  power  of  the  chief  classic 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Homer  being  the 
favourite  author  with  Basil  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity.  With  him,  the  ideal  monk  must  be  well 
and  carefully  trained  in  secular  as  well  as  in  religious 
learning.  More  or  less,  the  wishes  and  example  ol 
this  eminent  monastic  legislator  for  ages  permeated 
and  coloured  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  many 
monasteries  of  Constantinople. 

There  was,  we  learn,  in  very  early  times  in  the 
story  of  the  city,  a  public  academy,  where  sacred  and 
profane  letters  were  taught  by  a  staff  of  monastic 
professors ;    the    instruction    here    was    free.      This 
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academy,  and  the  library  attached  to  it,  apparently 
was  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  Iconoclastic 
troubles. 

The  biographer  of  Theodore  the  Studite,  Archi- 
mandrite of  the  important  monastery  of  the  Studium, 
gives  some  interesting  details  on  the  subject  of 
monastic  studies.  The  "  Studium  "  was  founded  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Great  (A.  D.  457-74) 
by  the  Consul  Studius.  It  eventually  contained 
about  a  thousand  monks.  In  the  days  of  Theodore, 
the  famous  Archimandrite,  who  died  A.D.  826,  we 
learn  there  was  a  great  school  attached  to  the  reli- 
gious house,  where  all  the  liberal  arts  were  taught, 
such  as  grammar  and  the  various  subjects  included 
under  this  comprehensive  title.  Philosophy,  as  well 
as  theology,  formed  part  of  the  teaching.  A  few 
years  later,  in  the  life  of  Nicephorus,  in  the  monastery 
founded,  or,  perhaps,  enlarged,  by  this  patriarch  on 
the  Bosphorus,  we  read  of  astronomy,  geometry, 
music,  mathematics,  and  also  philosophy,  forming 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  attached  to  the 
religious  house.  Throughout  the  earlier  centuries, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  monastery  was  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Cunstantinople. 

E.— MONASTIC  LIBRARIES 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  only  a 
few  years  after  the  exile  of  St.  Chrysostom,  we  come 
upon  a  mention  of  a  monastic  library  ;  no  catalogue, 
however,  has  reached  us  of  the  books  contained  in  a 
library  of  this  early  date. 

As  a  rule,  every  monastery  in  Constantinople 
appears  to  have  been  provided  with  a  library  of  some 
kind,  and  in  the  larger  houses  the  number  of  books 
was  very  considerable.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
from  the  materials  at  present  available,  the  larger 
number  of  volumes  consisted  of   liturgical   works 
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patristic  writings,  biographies  of  the  more  famous 
saints  and  confessors,  with,  however,  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  profane  works,  especially  of  the  Greek  classical 
authors  ;  the  works,  however,  of  SS.  Basil  and  Chry- 
sostom — more  particularly  the  writings  of  the  latter, 
no  doubt  owing  to  his  connection  with  Constanti- 
nople— were  evidently  the  most  popular  works  in  a 
monastic  collection  of  books. 

Among  the  monastics  not  specially  busied  in 
works  of  philanthrophy  and  education,  the  most  im- 
portant duty  and  the  occupation  which,  in  its  results, 
had  far-reaching  consequences,  was  the  copying  of 
manuscripts.  This  was  a  profession  most  carefully 
and  elaborately  organized  among  the  monks,  and  all 
through  the  early,  and  even  through  the  later,  Middle 
Ages,  Constantinople  was  the  book-mart  of  the  East. 
To  the  restless  care  and  diligence  of  these  toilers  in 
the  scriptoria  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  capital, 
the  Western  world  now  owes,  almost  entirely,  the 
precious  possession  of  so  many  of  the  great  classical 
works  of  Greek  antiquity  (alas!  the  number  is  im- 
perfect, for  many  are  missing),  the  splendid  collection 
of  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  yet  more  precious  reliquiae 
of  the  comparatively  few  writings  of  the  Christian 
teachers  and  scholars  of  the  first  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  which  followed  "the  passing"  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples. 

To  the  work  of  these  monastic  scriptoria,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  little  sketch  of  the  results  of  the 
downfall  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  1453,  the  Western 
world  is  largely  indebted  for  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  appeared  under  the  honoured 
name  of  Erasmus  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century — the  text  from  which,  almost  entirely, 
the  English  New  Testament  was  translated.  But 
what  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  many  writings  of 
the  old  pagan  world,  and  of  the  comparatively  rare 
compositions   of  the    Christians  in   the   first    three 
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centuries  of  our  era,  by  no  means  represents  all  the 
work  produced  in  the  scriptoria  of  the  monasteries  of 
Constantinople,  for  many  of  the  precious  manuscripts, 
copied  with  so  much  care  and  tireless  industry,  have 
perished  l — some  in  the  havoc  and  destruction  conse- 
quent on  the  disastrous  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Latin  Crusaders  in  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century  (A.D.  1204),  a  yet  greater  number  in  the 
final  siege  and  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  under  Mahomed  II.  in  the  year 
1452. 

It  was  well  said  that  the  work  of  these  learned 
and  patient  men  was,  in  fact,  a  prayer  ;  it  was,  too,  a 
sermon  ever  being  preached,  a  never-ceasing  combat 

1  The  ancient  libraries  of  Rome  were,  we  know,  vast  and  magnificent. 
Sylla  appears  to  have  founded  the  first  public  library  in  Rome.  Julius 
Caesar  had  planned  the  enlargement  of  the  great  collection  of  Lucullus, 
and  Varro  was  designated  as  its  librarian  ;  but  the  death  of  Caesar 
prevented  the  realization  of  his  project.  The  earlier  emperors  founded 
and  gave  their  names  to  public  libraries.  Trajan  augmented  them 
by  the  addition  of  the  Ulpian  Library.  These  stately  libraries  of 
MSS.  were  richly  adorned.  The  floors  were  paved  with  marble; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  ivory  and  glass ;  the  shelves  and  desks 
were  generally  of  ebony  and  cedar.  Until  the  last  years  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  Rome — until  Alaric  took  and  partially  sacked  it 
— the  senators  and  wealthy  nobles  were  proud  of  their  treasures  of 
books,  and  from  the  letters  of  Symmachus  and  the-  "  Saturnalia  "  of 
Macrobius,  we  see  many  of  them  made  diligent  use  of  the  contents  of 
these  collections. 

Owing  to  the  successive  'occupations  and  sieges,  plunderings,  and 
burnings,  on  the  part  of  barbarian  raiders  in  the  course  of  centuries  of 
misrule  and  confusion,  the  Roman  libraries  seemed  to  have  been  all 
destroyed,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  MSS.  which  found  their 
way  into  the  libraries  of  certain  monasteries,  the  magnificent  collections 
of  books  made  in  the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the^empire  have  mostly  perished. 

In  the  East,  the  great  library  of  Alexandria,  during  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity  the  largest  and  richest  in  the  world,  did  not 
survive  the  Saracen  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
famous  story  of  the  Kalif  Omar,  who  is  reported  to  have  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  glorious  library  of  Alexandria  after  the  city  had  been 
captured,  proclaiming  that  as  the  Koran  contained  everything  that  was 
useful  to  believe  and  to  know,  all  othc  books  should  be  burned,  is 
well  known.  The  vast  Alexandrian  Library,  after  the  decree  of  Omar, 
it  is  said,  heated  the  baths  of  the  great  city  for  some  six  months; 
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with  evil — this  silent  reproduction  and  publication  of 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
thinkers  the  world  has  yet  produced  ;  the  ink  and 
the  pen  being  the  weapons  used  in  this  holy  warfare. 
In  the  constitutions  of  Theodore  the  Studite,  written 
for  his  famous  monastery,  in  the  regulations  in  force 
for  the  monks  of  the  "  Stadium,"  in  view  of  what 
seemed  the  high  and  holy  nature  of  their  occupation, 

whether  or  not  the  strange,  barbarian  legend  is  true  or  not,  matters 
little.  The  famous  library  was  certainly  destroyed  by  the  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Arabian  chief. 

The  celebrated  library  of  the  Syrian  Caesarea,  and  other  less-famous 
treasuries  of  learning  in  the  East,  were  destroyed  in  the  same  century 
(the  seventh)  by  the  Arab  conquerors. 

But  no  such  misfortune  befell  Constantinople.  Until  the  early  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Eastern  capital  remained  unpolluted  by 
the  rough  hands  of  any  barbarian  horde,  Arabian  or  Teuton,  and  during 
the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourth 
and  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  city  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  armies  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  the  multiplication  of 
books  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  occupations  of  the  very 
numerous  monasteries  of  Constantinople,  and  the  calligraphists  or 
copyists  and  illuminators  of  MSS.  were  elaborately  organized  and 
carefully  selected  and  trained  among  the  monks  in  the  more  important 
religious  houses.  After  the  Latin  occupation  of  1204,  although  the 
city  was  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient  magnificence  and  characteristic 
features,  it  remained,  for  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  which  elapsed 
before  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1453,  still  the 
library  and  book-mart  of  the  East. 

And  although  it  is  true  that  to  the  monks'  tireless  work  in  the 
scriptoria  of  the  monasteries  of  the  West  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
most  of  what  we  now  possess  of  ancient  Latin  literature  and  of  the 
writings  of  the  Latin  Fathers — the  monastic  MSS.  being  in  the  first 
place,  no  doubt,  obtained  from  libraries  in  Rome  and  in  populous 
provincial  centres  before  its  barbarian  invaders  had  completed  their 
work  of  havoc  and  destruction — yet  what  we  now  possess  of  ancient 
Greek  literature  and  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  we  owe  almost 
entirely  to  the  Greek  MSS.  originally  copied  in  the  monastic  work- 
rooms of  Constantinople,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  a  very  few  other  cities 
such  as  Thessalonica,  and  saved  by  the  Greek  fugitives  and  exiles  from 
the  destruction  which  befell  those  great  prayer-homes  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  A.D.  1453. 

For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  services  to  literature 
on  the  part  of  the  monks  of  the  West  are  simply  measureless,  the 
literature  which  their  copyists  preserved  was  almost  entirely  Latint 
Greek  being  well-nigh  an  unknown  language  in  the  West  after  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
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for  the  monk-caligraphists,  special  exemptions  from 
certain  of  the  ordinary  monastic  duties  and  require- 
ments, which  would  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of 
their  labours,  were  arranged. 


F. — PAINTING   AND    MINIATURES 

In  many  of  the  MSS.  dating  from  very  early  times 
there  were  illuminations  painted  by  monkish  hands. 
This  beautiful  art  of  illuminating  went  hand  in  hand 
with  calligraphy,  to  which  so  much  attention  was 
paid  in  the  Byzantine  monastic  scriptoria.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  ninth  century,  the  patriarch  Nice- 
phorus  specially  alluded  to  such  illuminated  MSS.  of 
very  high  antiquity.  The  Iconoclastic  persecution 
was  a  fatal  period  for  these  works  of  very  early 
monastic  art,  and  the  MSS.  so  adorned  were  largely 
destroyed  during  this  destructive  period.  Scholars, 
however,  are  able  to  trace  the  practice  of  this  art 
of  illumination  through  the  sixth  and  fifth,  and  even 
as  far  back  as  the  fourth  century. 

Partly  through  the  teaching  of  these  miniatures 
in  the  MSS.,  which  miniatures,  after  all,  were  very 
generally  pictures  on  a  reduced  scale  of  the  larger 
paintings  which  adorned  the  churches,  we  are  able 
to  arrive  at  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the 
reasons  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  strange 
sameness  of  Byzantine  art.  In  the  Constantino- 
politan  monasteries  nothing  was  left  to  the  caprice 
or  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  monk-artist ;  at 
a  very  early  date  the  type  of  the  saint-figure,  of 
the  yet  more  hallowed  form  of  the  Virgin  Mother, 
and  even  of  our  blessed  Lord,  was  fixed — the 
smallest  details  being  preserved  from  age  to  age. 
So  in  the  case  of  the  saint  thus  limned,  the  counte- 
nance, the  fashion  of  the  hair,  the  very  colours  of 
the   dress — all  were,  to  use  a  modern   expression, 
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"  stereotyped,"  and  reproduced  again  and  again ; 
and  the  experts  trace  many  of  these  changeless 
types  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  and  even  the  fourth 
century. 

There  was  a  curious  but  a  sufficient  reason  for 
this  changelessness.  From  the  earliest  years,  as  far 
back  as  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  "  Icons," 
the  images  painted  and  carved,  reproduced  on  the 
parchment  page  of  the  MS.,  on  the  plastered  wall, 
or  looking  down  from  the  beautiful  screen,  the 
Iconostasis  which  veiled  the  altar,  were  regarded  as 
sacred,  became  even  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
the  worship  of  the  multitudes. 

It  was  considered  absolutely  needful  that  these 
sacred  figures  should  as  a  rule  present  the  same 
appearance,  the  same  features,  dress,  and  even 
colours ;  a  changed  presentment,  for  instance,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  of  the  Baptist,  or  even  of  a  Basil  or 
a  Chrysostom,  would  have  at  once  disturbed  the  devo- 
tions of  the  multitude,  of  the  simple  pious  worshipper, 
accustomed  from  his  child-days  to  gaze  on  the  worn 
ascetic  features  of  the  Baptist,  with  his  scanty  and 
ragged  clothing,  or  on  the  pale,  sad  beauty  of  the 
Mother  of  Sorrows,  or  on  the  stern  rugged  features 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  so  from  age  to  age 
would  the  monk-artists  reproduce  and  put  out  the 
old  consecrated  type  in  miniatures,  pictures,  and 
images. 

The  same  changeless  treatment,  though,  perhaps, 
in  slightly  modified  form,  holds  good  in  the  larger 
subject-pictures  which  adorned  so  many  of  the 
Byzantine  churches — such  subjects  as  the  last 
judgement,  with  the  identical  scenes  as  described  by 
John  Damascene  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  yet 
more  favourite  theme  of  the  "Dormition  of  the 
Virgin  Mother."  In  this  often-reproduced  picture, 
were  ever  limned  the  rigid  corpse  of  the  Virgin  lying 
on  her  couch ;  the  weeping  friends  praying  around 
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the  dead  Mother ;  the  cloud  of  angels  and  saints  in 
the  background,  and,  towering  over  all,  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  Christ,  holding  in  His  arms  the  soul  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  represented  as  a  little  child. 


G. — STRANGE    CHARACTER   AND    CHARM    OF 
BYZANTINE    ART 

The  peculiar  school  of  painting  known  popularly 
as  Byzantine,  with  its  fixed  and  changeless  types, 
has  a  winning  beauty  of  its  own.  The  richness  of 
its  general  effect,  in  its  gemmed  splendour  and 
magnificence,  as  it  rests  on  the  subdued  glory  of  its 
golden  background  on  the  walls  and  altar-screen  of 
the  house  of  God  is  in  its  own  way  matchless ; 
nothing  resembling  it  has  yet  been  devised  in  the 
many  schools  of  art  which  have  sprung  up  in  various 
lands.  But  only  a  comparatively  few  noble  and 
perfect  examples  remain  to  us,  and  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  as  for  instance,  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  even 
these  few  examples  are  sadly  mutilated  by  time  and 
defaced  by  neglect  and  hostile  hands.  We  can  only 
conjecture  how  beautiful  and  striking  must  the  many 
churches  so  decorated  have  been  in  the  days  when 
Justinian  and  Theodora  were  reigning,  or  somewhat 
later,  when  the  Iconoclastic  fury  had  spent  itself,  and 
a  period  of  reaction  had  set  in  which  restored  the 
picture  and  the  image  to  the  wall-frame  or  the  sacred 
niche  in  the  stately  Byzantine  house  of  God. 

The  stern  and  unbending  rule  which  fettered  the 
monk-artist,  for  centuries  forbade  him,  as  he  worked 
and  prayed  over  his  sacred  subjects,  exercising  his 
imagination  on  a  new  subject  or  in  devising  for  his 
picture  or  image  fresh  types  of  face  or  figure,  of 
colour  or  of  drapery. 

In  the  interest  of  all  true  art,  which  should  be 
quite   free  and   unfettered,  the   strange  restrictions 
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which  chained  the  Byzantine  artist  are,  of  course, 
deeply  regrettable,  only  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Byzantine  art,  certainly  for  many  centuries,  had 
a  definite  purpose  and  a  fixed  object  in  view.  In 
Constantinople  it  was  a  religious  art — that  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor — and  was  designed  to  assist  a 
peculiar  presentment  of  religious  truth  (perhaps  a 
mistaken  one),  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  answered 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  that  it 
satisfied  for  many  ages  the  longing  aspirations  of 
many  of  the  religious  citizens  of  the  great  city. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  artists,  as 
a  rule,  were  all  monastics,  and  the  parchment  and 
canvas,  the  cemented  wall,  the  block  of  marble,  the 
mosaic  tesserae,  the  many-coloured  pigments,  were 
placed  in  their  hands  not  so  much  to  advance  or  to 
cultivate  art,  as  to  keep  alive  the  burning  torch  of 
religion  among  the  people. 

Then,  too,  those  who  condemn  the  stately 
monotony,  the  misuse,  as  they  deem  it,  of  colour  and 
of  gold  in  Byzantine  painting  and  decoration,  in  the 
pictures,  the  miniature  and  the  image,  and  who  speak 
with  thoughtless  superciliousness  of  Constantino- 
politan  art,  forget  that  while  these  strange,  beautiful 
conceptions  were  being  created  in  the  workshops  of 
the  Byzantine  monks  mainly  as  helps  to  worship,  for 
long  ages  in  no  other  city  in  the  world,  save,  perhaps, 
in  a  few  faint  copies  of  Constantinople  in  the  East, 
was  art  cultivated  in  any  form ;  for  the  Roman 
world  of  the  West1  had  been  overwhelmed  with  a 
flood  of  barbarians,  and  centuries  of  slow  progress 
were  required  to  build  up  anew  the  desolate  cities, 
and  to  educate  the  wild  peoples  who  had  entered  into 
the  possession  of  the  West,  and  that  alone  in  the 

1  In  the  East,  too,  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  Antioch  and  Caesarea, 
and  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  and  Syria,  in  the  seventh  century  had 
successively  fallen  before  the  bewildering  onslaught  of  the  Arabian 
successors  of  Mahommed. 
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great  Christian  city  on  the  Bosphorus  was  art  in 
any  form  loved  and  fostered,  and  literature  prized 
and  treasured  up. 

H. — BYZANTINE  HYMNOLOGY  AND  RELIGIOUS 
POETRY 

In  the  many-coloured  story  of  Constantinople  nowhere 
does  the  intensely  religious  character  of  the  great  city 
more  conspicuously  manifest  itself  than  in  the  new 
school  of  poetry,  which  arose  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  first  century  after  its  foundation  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  The  song-men  belonging  to  this  new 
school  were  for  the  most  part  monastics. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  who  wrote  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  was  a  true  poet  in 
the  highest  acceptance  of  the  word.  His  verse,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  was  purely  religious,  dwelling, 
as  a  rule,  on  Christian  subjects,  especially  on  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  the  soul.  His  lines  were 
strictly  modelled  on  the  old  classic  metres ;  they 
faithfully  observed  the  classic  rules  of  prosody,  and 
his  work  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  lived,  and  to 
have  won  a  place,  though  not  perhaps  in  the  first 
rank  in  Greek  classic  poetry ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  it  confessedly  failed  to  touch  the  hearts  of 
the  citizens  of  the  great  Christian  city,  the  centre  of 
the  Eastern  empire. 

The  reason  of  this  failure  was  that  his  touching 
and  pathetic  poetry  appealed  especially  to  the  com- 
paratively small  class  of  the  cultured  and  the  learned. 

Chrysostom  (a.D.  397-407)  struck  a  true  note  when, 
from  his  pulpit  in  St.  Sophia,  he  pointed  out  the  use 
and  advantage  of  melody  in  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  He  was  well  aware  how  soon  a  mixed 
congregation  wearied  of  the  constant  repetition  of 
Christian  truths  and  dogmas,  however  eloquently  ex- 
pressed and  illustrated.    Something  more,  he  felt,  was 
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necessary  to  keep  alive  and  arrest  the  flagging  atten- 
tion and  rapidly  waning  interest  of  worshippers.  This, 
he  pointed  out,  could  be  done  by  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  singing  appropriate  and  suggestive  psalms 
and  hymns. 

It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  this  manifest  and 
acknowledged  want  created  the  new  school  of  Byzan- 
tine religious  song. 

Rapidly  there  arose  in  Constantinople  a  new 
poetry  composed  of  hymns — hymns  often  shading 
into  fairly  long  dramatic  compositions,  which  could 
be  sung  or  recited  in  private  gatherings,  and  more 
especially  in  the  numerous  services  of  the  churches. 

The  new  poetry  struck  out  a  completely  fresh  line 
of  its  own  ;  it  was  an  absolutely  new  departure  in  the 
world  of  letters,  ignoring  completely  the  old  classic 
laws  of  prosody  and  quantity,  adopting  none  of  the 
ancient  metres.  For  the  first  time  " rhyme"  as  it  is 
understood  in  modern  verse,  found  a  really  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  new  songs  and  hymns  of 
Constantinople. 

Adopted  in  the  first  instance  in  the  liturgical  use 
of  the  greater  churches,  they  passed  quickly  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  people,  who  were  charmed  at  this 
novel  musical  expression  of  their  dearest  hopes  and 
imaginings,  and  portions  of  this  new  Christian  poetry 
became  the  popular  lilts  among  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men. 

This  sacred  hymnology — much  of  it  dramatic  in 
form — is  virtually  the  only  poetry  which  found  a  place 
in  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Con- 
stantinople— the  lower  empire,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  It  formed  a  really  considerable  literature, 
and  kept  its  place  and  maintained  its  influence  for 
many  ages. 

There  are,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  quite 
recent  times,  a  few  scholars  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves with  considerable  success  to  the  revision  of  the 
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estimate,  which  has  been  too  lightly  formed,  of  that 
great  city  and  empire  which  for  so  many  hundred 
years,  with  varying  fortune,  has  been  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom,  and  which  has  preserved  for  us  all  that 
we  now  possess  of  the  inimitable  literature  and  art  of 
Greece.  Some  of  the  Byzantine  scholars  who  have 
made  a  study  of  the  reliquiae  of  these  long-forgotten 
sacred  song-men,  of  their  hymns  and  religious  dramas 
which  once  charmed  the  ear  and  elevated  the  cha- 
racter of  a  mighty  people,  praise  with  an  ungrudging 
praise  these  long-buried  creations  of  men  once  famous, 
but  whose  name  and  story  has  been  for  centuries  for- 
gotten, and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  their  poetry 
can  fairly  compete  with  the  most  admired  creations 
of  the  ancient  classic  masters  of  song. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  high  appreciation  of  certain 
recent  Byzantine  scholars,  the  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  taste  of  the  world  has  failed  to  endorse 
their  perhaps  too  partial  judgement,  and  that  when,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  out  of  the  fallen 
and  devastated  city,  the  rescued  masterpieces  of  Greek 
classic  antiquity  took  the  Western  world  by  storm, 
and  were  read  and  re-read  universally  in  every  centre 
of  culture  in  the  Western  world,  the  Byzantine  reli- 
gious poetry  on  which  we  have  been  dwelling  was 
totally  neglected,  and  until  quite  recently  has  failed 
to  excite  even  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar. 

The  praise  of  the  modern  scholar  in  Byzantine 
lore  is  possibly  exaggerated,  but  the  strange  neglect 
of  this  interesting  forgotten  literature,  which  certainly 
contains  not  a  little  beauty  of  thought,  vividness  in 
its  imagery,  music  in  its  metre  and  rhythm,  will 
probably,  as  time  rolls  on,  give  place  to  another  and 
juster  estimate ;  and  the  religious  poetry  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  for  a  lengthened  period  played  an 
important  part  in  the  life  of  a  great  people,  will 
eventually  be  read  with  interest,  much  of  it  often 
with  admiration  and  sympathy. 
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The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  new 
form  of  poetry,  and  of  its  public  use  in  the  services 
of  the  Church,  is  uncertain.  The  words  of  Chrysostom, 
spoken  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century,  imply 
that  a  new  departure  in  the  use  of  psalms  and  hymns 
in  public  worship  had  already  been  made  in  Con- 
stantinople. We  possess  no  reliquiae  of  the  earliest 
recorded  hymnologists,  Anthimus  and  Timocles.  One 
lengthy  hymn,  however,  has  been  preserved  of  the 
monk  St.  Auxentius,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  some  fifty  years  after  the  exile  of 
St.  Chrysostom ;  we  hear  too  of  other  and  less- 
known  contemporaries  of  his.  But  before  the  end 
of  the  century  (the  fifth)  arose  one  of  the  greatest  of 
these  religious  song-men,  the  monastic  St.  Romanos, 
whose  hymns  and  poems  were  long  taken  as  models 
by  writers  of  the  new  school  of  poetry. 

The  legend  of  the  first  inspiration  of  Romanos 
reminds  us  in  a  singular  way  of  the  supernatural 
calling  of  the  abbess  Hilda's  herdsman  Caedmon, 
the  famous  father  of  English  song-men,  some  two 
centuries  later,  on  the  hill  of  Whitby  (Streoneshalch), 
overlooking  the  wild  North  Sea. 

On  a  Christmas  Eve  we  read  how  the  monk 
St.  Romanos  was  praying  in  a  Constantinopolitan 
church,  and  as  he  prayed  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and 
the  Virgin  Mother  came  to  him  with  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment in  her  hand,  which  she  bade  him  take  and  eat. 
Directly  after  the  vision,  so  runs  the  story,  the  same 
night  in  church,  while  the  divine  service  was  pro- 
ceeding, he  improvised  and  chanted  to  the  listening 
people  the  once  celebrated  hymn  which  bears  his 
name — 

'H  vdpOej/os  ff-fj/j-epov 
Tbv  inrzpovaiov  rllCTfli 

("  To-day  a  Virgin  brings  forth  a  supernatural  Being.") 
It  is  said  that  a  thousand  hymns  and  songs  were 
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subsequently  composed  by  this  famous  monk-poet. 
Some  of  these  hymns,  or  rather  religious  dramas — 
for  this  is  really  the  proper  designation  of  these 
religious  poems — were  spoken,  or  rather  chanted  and 
sung,  in  the  chief  churches  of  Constantinople,  notably 
in  St.  Sophia,  the  emperor,  the  magnificent  court,  and 
the  noblest  of  the  citizens  often  forming  part  of  the 
congregation. 

We  will  sketch  briefly  the  "  plot "  of  one  of  these 
works  of  the  monk  Romanos.  It  was,  in  fact,  what 
was  termed  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  "  Mystery  Play  " — 
an  "oratorio"  it  might  be  called  in  modern  parlance. 
For  several  centuries  certainly  these  religious  musical 
dramas  were  evidently  a  well-known  and  popular 
feature  in  Byzantine  worship. 

The  time  and  scenfe  is  placed  after  the  Resurrection. 
After  a  prelude,  by  way  of  introduction,  Christ  ap- 
pears and  his  Apostles.  The  Master  addresses  each 
of  the  band  in  turns,  commencing  with  Peter.  He 
reminds  them  of  their  first  calling,  of  their  falls  and 
weakness ;  then  He  bids  them  go  forth  and  teach  the 
nations.  Many  and  touching  are  His  reminders  of 
the  past ;  very  striking  are  His  calls  to  courage  and 
to  brave  patience  ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Remember  Him 
whose  side  was  wounded  with  a  spear,  when  the 
swords  of  men  pierce  you."  Each  stanza  of  the 
drama  is  closed  with  the  refrain,  "  O  Thou  who  alone 
knowest  the  secrets  of  hearts."  After  the  Lord's 
pathetic  address,  the  Apostles  come  forward  with 
bowed  heads,  and  ask  the  Master,  "Who  will  give 
us  power  to  carry  out  Your  charge,  and  strength  to 
resist  whole  nations  and  peoples,  weak  and  ignorant 
fisher-folk  as  we  are  ? 

Then  the  Lord  Jesus  answers  them,  "  You  must 
have  faith  and  trust.  My  kingdom  will  not  be 
founded  on  violence.  The  eloquence  of  Plato  shall 
be  answered  with  what  the  world  styles  foolishness ; 
strength  and    power   will    be    given    you,  so    that 
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Athens  shall  yield  the  foremost  place  to  Galilee, 
and  Nazareth  will  make  even  Corinth  tremble.  It 
is  true  thdXyou  will  speak,  but  /shall  teach  you  what 
to  say.  .  .  ." 

After  the  words  of  encouragement  Christ  changes 
the  manner  of  His  address,  and  in  vivid  and  striking 
imagery  paints  for  them  the  life  of  suffering  which 
lay  before  them. 

Again  the  Apostles  shrink  from  this  future,  and 
tremble.  And  they  plead,  "When  we  joined  You, 
Master,  we  trusted  that  we  had  left  behind  us  all 
these  strange,  sad  things,  and  lo !  now  You  tell  us  all 
this !  You  bade  us  come  to  You  and  rest — and  now 
You  bid  us  buckle  on  our  armour  for  a  restless  state 
of  combat." 

The  Master  again  speaks,  this  time  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  suffering  which  lay  before  them. 
Like  Him,  they  too  must  suffer  in  order  to  win 
salvation  for  the  world.  Very  great  and  heavy  as- 
suredly is  their  task,  but  their  guerdon  in  the  end 
will  indeed  be  magnificent. 

Among  his  poems  we  possess  other  dramatic 
pieces  to  be  used  in  the  public  services,  all  perfectly 
novel  in  Greek  literature,  as  regards  subject,  metre, 
prosody ;  rhyme  being  a  common  feature.  All  the 
greater  Church  festivals  and  commemorations  had 
their  peculiar  hymns,  poems,  songs,  generally  set  in 
a  dramatic  form.  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Easter,  and 
its  varied  Passion  scenes,  were  favourite  themes  for 
these  new  works.  Many  and  varied  were  the  cha- 
racters pictured  in  these  holy  dramas:  the  Child 
Jesus  ;  the  Master  after  thirty  years  ;  the  Risen  Lord  ; 
the  blessed  Virgin  ;  the  Magi ;  the  Apostles ;  Angel ; 
Prophet ;  Saint ;  Martyr ; — all  were  represented  in 
these  poems,  songs,  and  dramas.  The  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  the  "Acts  of  the  Martyrs"  in  the 
recent  pagan  persecutions,  each  supplying  material 
for  the  new  poetry. 
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The  "  Mystery  Play  "  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
West  was  thus  no  novelty ;  such  plays  had  been  acted 
and  reacted  on  a  far  grander  scale,  in  nobler  and 
more  poetic  language,  during  the  fifth  and  following 
centuries,  in  lordly  piles  like  the  Imperial  Church  of 
the  Apostles,  and  the  magnificent  Mother  Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom  (St.  Sophia). 

As  a  rule,  the  home  of  all  this  sacred  poetry, 
of  these  religious  dramas,  was  a  monastery,  the  centre 
of  prayer  and  work  we  have  been  describing  as  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Constantinople. 

Romanos,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  (A.D.  491-518),  had  many  imitators,  mostly 
monastics ;  amongst  them  we  find  even  the  mighty 
autocrat  Justinian,  who  in  the  course  of  his  "holy 
and  divine  occupation,"  to  use  the  language  of  ex- 
aggerated adultation  common  in  his  day,  found  time 
now  and  again  to  busy  himself  with  the  composition 
of  these  popular  sacred  melodies. 

The  Iconoclastic  controversy  or  persecution  (the 
war  against  the  use  or  abuse  of  images),  a  time  of 
desolation  which  lasted  roughly  for  well-nigh  a 
century,  closed  the  first  period  of  the  composition 
of  these  sacred  poems.  The  monks  of  the  capital 
city  were  dispersed,  their  libraries  scattered  and 
mutilated,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  the  churches 
silence  reigned  where  the  music  of  the  liturgy  day 
and  night  used  to  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God  in 
heaven.  But  a  time  of  comparative  stillness  for  the 
Church  set  in  after  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  of 
disturbance  and  confusion.  Before,  however,  stillness 
was  restored  in  the  capital,  a  "renaissance"  in  the 
composition  of  sacred  poetry  must  be  chronicled  in 
those  parts  of  the  empire  which  lay  outside  the 
desolating  influence  of  the  "image  war"  ;  and  in  the 
monasteries  of  Palestine,  South  Italy,  and  Sicily  a 
school  of  Greek  hymnology  and  liturgical  music  arose. 
The  great  monastery  of  St.  Sabas  seems  to  have  been 
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the  chief  seat  of  this  "  renaissance  " ;  the  names  of  John 
Damascene  and  St.  Andrew,  afterwards  Archbishop 
of  Crete,  were  prominent  among  the  writers  and  com- 
posers of  this  period. 

But  as  soon  as  stillness  in  religious  matters  reigned 
in  the  capital,  once  more  Constantinople,  the  heart  of 
the  empire,  now  sadly  dismembered  by  the  Arabian 
conquests  under  the  successors  of  Mahomed,  became 
again  the  chief  home  of  sacred  song.  The  famous 
monastery  of  the  Studium  being  distinguished  above 
all  other  homes  of  prayer  and  study  and  work  as  the 
school  where  the  popular  hymn  poetry  was  cultivated  ; 
the  great  Archimandrite  (or  abbot)  of  the  Studium, 
Theodore,  himself  a  distinguished  poet,  being  at  the 
head  of  the  movement 

Once  more  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  monastic 
world  of  Constantinople  took  its  old  place  among 
the  principal  factors  influencing  the  religious  life  of 
the  city.  The  themes  of  Theodore  the  Studite, 
dramatic  hymns  and  sacred  melodies,  were  mainly 
historical;  he  sung  of  the  great  saints  and  doctors 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  of  Athanasius,  Nicholas  of 
Myra,  Basil  and  Epiphanius,  and  the  two  Gregorys, 
of  other  great  ones  whose  names  were  prominent  in 
the  golden  book  of  Oriental  and  especially  of  Con- 
stantinopolitan  teachers. 

After  the  time  of  Theodore  the  Studite,  the  Byzan- 
tine records  give  us  a  long  list  of  monkish  song-men 
who  followed  more  or  less  closely  the  tradition  of 
the  early  hymnologists,  whose  works  had  so  power- 
fully influenced  the  life  of  the  great  city  in  the  earlier 
centuries  of  its  career ;  but  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  the  divine  fire  which  lived  in  the  lilts  of 
the  old  poets  seems  gradually  to  have  waned. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  Constantinopolitan  re- 
ligious poetry  has  only  excited  the  interest  of  scholars 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  and  much  here  still 
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invites  research  and  patient  study ;  the  last  word  on 
this  long- forgotten  literature  of  religious  songs  and 
dramatic  hymns,  much  of  it  liturgical,  has  yet  to  be 
spoken. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  painstaking  of  the 
Byzantine  scholars  of  our  day  does  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  fifth  and  following 
centuries  places  the  Byzantine  monks  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  poets  of  all  ages.  This  lofty  estimate 
will  never  probably  be  endorsed  by  the  critics  of  the 
future ;  still,  this  school  of  poetry  which  existed  so 
long,  and  which  was  loved  and  admired  by  so  many 
generations  of  Constantinopolitans,  will  surely  come 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  glories  and  undisputed 
titles  to  honour  possessed  by  the  splendid  and  match- 
less Eastern  capital  to  which  the  Western  world  owes 
so  vast  a  debt  of  gratitude. 


SECTION    II 

CHAPTER  I 

A. — A  BIRUS-  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  CITY 
THROUGH  THE  AGES,  WITH  A  FEW 
WORDS  ON  THE  MORE  REMARKABLE 
EPOCHS — THE  CITY  FOR  MORE  THAN  A 
THOUSAND  YEARS  THE  BULWARK  OF 
THE  WEST  AGAINST  THE  EASTERN 
PERIL 

AFTER  alluding  to  the  general  disparaging 
estimate  formed  by  the  large  majority  of 
writers  concerning  Constantinople  and  the  "lower 
empire "  {le  bas  empire) — an  estimate  which  in 
certain  respects  is  surely  worth  reconsidering — we 
traced  with  some  slight  detail  the  character  of  the 
founder  of  the  new  city  and  the  reasons  for  his 
work;  then,  after  a  few  words  on  ancient  Byzantium, 
we  generally  described  the  new  city,  from  the  first  a 
purely  Christian  city,  wholly  devoid  of  any  taint  of 
the  old  pagan  worship.  After  dwelling  on  its  novel 
feature  of  prominent  Christian  churches  and  the  con- 
gregations which  thronged  them,  we  spoke  of  the 
darker  side  of  the  inner  life  of  this  new  Christian 
centre  of  population,  as  painted  by  the  pagan  poet 
Claudian  and  the  great  Christian  preachers,  Gregory 
Nazianzus  and  Chrysostom,  both  archbishops  of 
Constantinople  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourth  and 
early  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
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We  confessed  to  a  feeling  of  disappointment  that 
the  general  Christianity  of  the  new  capital  of  the 
East  had  not  resulted  in  a  better  and  nobler  life, 
suggesting,  however,  that  not  improbably  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  contemporary  writers  were  somewhat 
tinged  with  rhetorical  exaggeration,  and  were  in- 
fluenced by  special  circumstances,  especially  when 
we  found  in  the  writings  and  sermons  of  the  two 
archbishops,  alongside  the  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  citizens,  strong,  even  passionate 
expressions  of  their  great  love  for  and  admiration  of 
the  city  where  they  played  the  part  of  chief  pastors. 

We  then,  with  greater  detail,  described  three  of 
the  more  prominent  features  of  the  inner  life  of 
Christian  Constantinople,  features  which  completely 
coloured  the  whole  character  of  the  city,  giving  its 
outward  and  inner  life  an  aspect  totally  different 
from  the  aspect  of  its  life  lived  in  any  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  old  pagan  empire,  viz.  (a)  the  amuse- 
ments and  popular  recreations  of  the  citizens  ;  (b) 
the  new  position  of  women,  and  their  influence  in 
private  and  in  public  life ;  (c)  the  fast-changing 
condition  of  the  slave  population,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  the  Old 
World. 

Such,  we  maintained,  was  the  general  aspect  of 
the  New- World  capital  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  and  throughout 
the  fifth  and  following  centuries  :  the  New- World 
capital  which  for  some  eleven  hundred  years  was 
destined  to  be  the  centre  of  what  has  been  popularly 
termed  the  lower  empire  {le  das  empire) — the  centre, 
the  heart,  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  mighty 
Byzantine  realm,  which,  when  the  barbarian  invasions 
desolated  the  whole  of  the  West,  preserved  from 
destruction  the  literature,  the  art,  the  traditions  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire. 

Constantinople    has    had,    indeed,    a    wonderful 
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history;  it  has  been  the  most  enduring  of  all  the 
world-capitals,  and  the  most  influential,  as  well  as 
being  the  most  beautiful  and  striking,  and  the  part 
it  has  played  has  been  the  most  important  which  any 
city  has  had  to  play  in  all  the  ages  of  which  we 
possess  the  history.  The  source  of  its  strength  was 
its  Christianity,  a  strength  which  no  city  before  had 
possessed  and  which  belonged  to  Constantinople  from 
the  day  of  its  re-foundation  by  Constantine. 

The  new  religion,  as  practised  by  its  citizens,  it 
is  true,  was  full  of  faults,  errors,  superstitions ; 
still,  it  was  enough  to  act  as  the  salt  of  its  life, 
enough  to  preserve  it  through  the  storm  and  stress 
of  many  ages,  enough  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  really  grand  and  mighty  work  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Very  briefly,  to  complete  our  little  story  of  Con- 
stantinople, we  will  sketch  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  its  career  through  the  eleven  centuries 
which  elapsed  from  the  days  of  its  memorable  re- 
foundation by  the  first  Constantine  to  the  day  of  its 
final  fall  under  the  rule  of  the  last  gallant  Constan- 
tine (Palaeologus),  when  Mahommed  II.,  the  Otto- 
man Turk,  stormed  its  hitherto  impregnable  walls,1 
and  made  it  the  capital  city  of  the  anti-Christian 
Mahommedan  world  in  the  year  1453. 

During  these  long  centuries  it  had  been  emphati- 
cally the  bulwark  of  the  West  against  the  Eastern  peril. 
It  endured,  it  continued  as  the  centre  of  civilization 
until  the  "  wild  peoples,"  who  had  overwhelmed  the 
old  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  had  been  trained 
and  educated  into  powerful  and  civilized  nations, 
until  these,  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  were 
strong  enough  to  make  head  against  their  common 
and   anti-Christian   Eastern    foe.      Then,    and   only 

1  Its  first  fall  before  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  in  a.d.  1204  simply 
substituted  a  Latin  for  a  Greek  dynasty.  The  city,  although  sadly 
changed,  still  remained  a  great  Christian  centre. 
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then,  Constantinople  fell.  When  the  Ottoman  Turk 
stormed  Constantinople,  the  East  was  no  longer  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  West.  The  city  of  the  first 
Constantine  verily  had  played  a  momentous  part  in 
the  history  of  nations,  and  one  that  should  never  be 
ignored  wherever  the  story  of  great  deeds  of  cities 
and  peoples  is  told  and  retold. 

We  will  lightly  sketch  in  a  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent events  connected  with  Constantinople  and  her 
rulers  during   the  centuries    of  her   occupying   the 
position  of  the  Queen  of  Cities. 
a.d.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  long  Arian  controversy 

335-95'  in  which  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  was  at  stake 
— a  controversy  which  for  a  time  seemed  to  threaten 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith — 
was  decided  finally  in  favour  of  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  The  authoritative  decision  was  given  by  the 
second  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople  under 
the  influence  of  the  commanding  genius  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  I.,  the  chief  theologian  of  the 
time  being  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  archbishop  of 
the  city. 
a.d.  During  the  period  that  followed,  the  influence  of 

395-453*  the  three  empresses,  Eudoxia,  Eudocia,  and  Pul- 
cheria,  was  generally  prominent;  the  intense  zeal 
for  religion  of  the  last-named,  Pulcheria,  during  the 
long  period  of  her  power,  largely  colouring  the  life  of 
the  city,  the  religious  influence  remaining  long  after 
Pulcheria  had  passed  away.  This  princess,  as  we 
have  remarked  above,  was  an  admirable  example  of 
the  "  new  woman  "  created  by  the  novel  teaching  of 
Christianity  on  "  the  position  of  women  "  in  public  as 
in  private  life.  Largely  owing  to  the  wise  policy  of 
this  Pulcheria  and  her  advisers,  the  Eastern  portion 
of  the  Roman  Empire  passed  unharmed  through  the 
dangers  at  home  and  abroad  which  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  the  Western  empire. 
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Justinian  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Justin  A-^ 
(A.D.  527).  He  ranks  with  the  most  illustrious  527-°5- 
emperors  of  the  old  or  the  new  Rome.  The  great 
legal  monument  which  is  connected  with  his  name, 
and  which  has  given  him  a  more  enduring  reputation 
than  even  his  far-reaching  conquests,  consisted  in  a 
general  reformation  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence. 
He  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  instru- 
ments for  his  vast  and  necessary  task,  and  the  name 
of  Tribonian  is  still  remembered  among  the  great 
lawyers  of  the  world.  The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  after  some  thirteen  cen- 
turies, are  still  studied  as  the  foundation-stories  of 
modern  law 

As  a  conqueror  he  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the 
emperor  who  employed  Belisarius  and  Narses,  and 
through  their  splendid  generalship  extended  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  empire  over  some  of  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  West — provinces  which,  until 
Justinian's  time,  appeared  hopelessly  lost  to  the 
Roman  rule  and  influence.  The  reconquest  of  Italy 
and  North  Africa  for  a  time  effectually  rolled  back 
the  Barbarian  invaders  and  checked  their  desolating 
work  in  the  West. 

Much  of  Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  this 
emperor  on  a  more  splendid  scale.  His  era  has  been 
with  some  fairness  styled  the  golden  age  of  Christian 
art.  The  most  important  work  of  the  great  building 
emperor  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  cathedral  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom  (St.  Sophia)  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  the  masterpiece  of  his 
famous  architect,  Anthemius  of  Tralles,  and,  in  spite 
of  Mahommedan  desecration  and  ruthless  destruction, 
with  its  marvellous  dome  still  overhanging  the  change- 
less city,  remains,  after  thirteen  centuries  and  a  half, 
one  of  the  architectural  glories  of  the  world. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century  which  had      a.d. 
witnessed  the  works  and  conquests  of  Justinian,  the   582-602. 
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Emperor  Maurice  waged  a  long  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
successful  war  with  the  vast  and  powerful  kingdom  of 
Persia,  the  formidable  rival  of  the  Eastern  empire  ; 
while  on  the  western  frontier  his  brilliant  general, 
Priscus,  completely  defeated  and  for  a  time  rolled 
back  the  formidable  invasions  of  the  Avars — a  Tartan 
race  akin  to  the  once  terrible  Huns  of  Attila. 
A#D,  In  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  following 

610-41.  century  a  yet  more  famous  military  emperor  reigned 
in  Constantinople.  The  reign  of  Heraclius  will 
be  for  ever  memorable  from  his  splendid  successes 
in  his  wars  with  Persia,  the  old  rival  and  enemy  of 
Eastern  Rome.  This  was  the  last  great  Persian  war ; 
it  continued  for  some  six  years — A.D.  622-628 — and 
ended  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  arms  of  Hera- 
clius ;  the  result  was  the  restoration  of  all  those  Roman 
provinces  of  the  East  which  had  gradually  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  formidable  Oriental  monarchy. 
Heraclius,  too,  was  successful  in  repelling  a  mighty 
host  of  Avars,  who  dared  to  besiege  the  imperial  city. 
This  was  the  first  siege  of  Constantinople. 

But  the  laurels  which  Heraclius  had  won  in  his 
successful  wars  with  Persia  and  the  Avars  withered 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  disastrous  reign. 

The  successful  war  of  Heraclius  had  finally  de- 
livered Constantinople  and  its  empire  from  Persia,  so 
long  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Rome.  But  while  the 
last  Persian  war  was  proceeding,  a  new  cloud  arose 
in  the  East,  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
which  grew  with  incredible  speed,  and  soon  threatened 
not  only  the  proud  Eastern  empire  of  Justinian, 
Maurice,  and  Heraclius,  but  even  the  lost  provinces 
of  the  far  West  in  the  occupation  of  the  barbarian 
invaders.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius  that 
Mohammed  the  prophet  of  war  arose.  This  prince 
(Heraclius)  is  said  "  to  have  stood  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  Byzan- 
tine history.     His  youth  was  crowned  with  the  last 
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victories  over  the  successors  of  Artaxerxes ;  his  age 
was  clouded  by  the  first  calamities  of  Mohammedan 
invasion." l 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  little  outline 
study  to  describe  the  marvellous  rise  and  undreamed- 
of progress  of  Islamism  ;  it  is  only  touched  on  to 
show  what  Constantinople  did  in  defending  the 
Western  world  from  the  desolating  invasions  of  the 
most  dangerous  military  enemies  to  Christianity  that 
have  ever  appeared. 

As  we  shall  see,  the  great  city  of  Constantine 
played  the  part  for  several  centuries  of  the  bulwark 
of  Christianity. 

Strangely  enough,  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Prophet  no  Roman  of  the  realm  of  Heraclius  sus- 
pected any  danger.  The  work  and  conquests  of 
Mohammed  were  strictly  limited  by  the  distant  and 
comparatively  little-known  peninsula  of  Arabia.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  prophet  that 
his  formidable  disciples  became  a  terror  to  their 
Persian  and  Roman  neighbours.  Mohammed  died 
in  the  year  632,  scarcely  four  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  successful  campaign  of  Heraclius  and  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Persia. 

Within  a  year  of  the  Prophet's  death,  his  fanatical  a.d. 
followers  invaded  in  force  the  neighbouring  realm  of  632~39- 
Persia.  With  a  rapidity  as  astonishing  as  it  was 
terrible,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  dominion 
of  the  great  king — no  doubt  sadly  enfeebled  by  the 
long  Roman  war.  They  overthrew  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  their  princes  (the  Sassanian),  and  at  the 
same  time  they  forced  the  new  Arabian  cult  upon 
the  conquered  people.  The  Arabs  then  turned  their 
victorious  arms  on  the  rich  and  populous  Roman 
province  of  Syria.  After  seven  years  of  warfare 
they  had  completed  this  new  conquest,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  Egypt.    Then 

1  Hallam,  "Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  vi.  647-98, 
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for  a  time  they  paused  in  their  desolating  progress  ; 
but  before  the  century  (the  seventh)  had  run  its  course, 
the  Arab  conquerors  found  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Northern  Africa.  They  soon  passed  the 
narrow  straits  which  separate  Africa  from  Europe, 
a.d.  710.  and  established  themselves  in  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Spain. 

Thus,  in  a  period  not  much  exceeding  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  the  Arabs,  a  race  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  emperor  Hera- 
clius,  had  conquered  Persia  and  the  fairest  half  of  the 
Eastern  empire  of  Constantinople,  had  introduced  a 
new  religion  by  the  help  of  the  sword,  and  gravely 
threatened  not  only  the  remaining  provinces  still 
ruled  by  the  successors  of  Heraclius,  but  menaced 
even  Gaul  and  the  vast  dominion  lately  occupied  by 
the  barbarian  destroyers  of  the  Western  Empire.  It 
seemed  as  though  the  Christian  nations,  one  after  the 
other,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  Arab,  and  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  would  give  way  before  and  be  replaced 
by  the  creed  of  the  false  prophet  of  Mecca  and 
Medina — those  hitherto  unknown  and  unimportant 
cities  in  distant  and  scarcely  civilized  Arabia.  But 
for  various  reasons,  mainly  consisting  of  internal  dis- 
sensions and  dynastic  jealousies,  after  these  astound- 
ing conquests,  which  occupied  less  than  a  century, 
the  progress  of  these  victorious  followers  of  Moham- 
med was  stayed,  and  their  vast  power  and  influence 
gradually  but  slowly  declined  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
they  had  founded  great  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
that  vast  extent  of  territory  which  they  had  overrun. 
The  outline  of  Arab  history  for  three  centuries  after 
Mohammed's  death  has  been  well  summarized  as 
"  one  age  of  glorious  conquest,  a  second  of  stationary 
but  rather  precarious  greatness,  a  third  of  rapid 
decline." 

In  the  mean  time  the  empire,  of  which  Constanti- 
nople was  ever  the  heart,  survived  the  first  shock,  and 
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in  time  even  almost  recovered  the  position  it  occupied 
before  the   terrible   and  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Arabian  terror.     Twice  during  the  period  of  fierce 
Arabian  onslaught  was  the  great  city  formally  besieged 
by  sea  and  land,  the  decisive  repulse  on  these  two 
occasions  of  the  mighty  armaments  brought  together  A#D#  g72 
by  the  Mohammedan  chiefs  against  the  capital  of  the      and 
Roman  world  largely  contributing  to  the  common  A,D*  7!7- 
safety  of  Christendom  and  the  West,  Constantinople 
thus   presenting   an   impenetrable   barrier   to    these 
formidable  and  dreaded  Eastern  conquerors. 

The  first  of  these  two  memorable  sieges  (A.D. 
672-679)  of  the  Queen  City  was  undertaken  by  the 
Kalif  Muaviah,  and  lasted  some  seven  years ;  the 
name  of  the  heroic  Emperor  Constantine  IV.  will 
ever  be  associated  with  this  great  deed  of  arms.  It 
was  probably  in  this  siege  that  the  new  invention  of 
Greek  fire  or  Marine  fire  (irvp  SaXdcrmov)  was  first 
used  by  the  ships  of  Constantine  IV.  The  composition 
of  this  deadly  war  engine,  the  pioneer,  so  to  speak, 
of  all  the  later  explosive  agents  composed  of  gun- 
powder, and  the  yet  more  awful  dynamite,  was  for  a 
long  time  preserved  as  a  secret,  and  its  sole  possession 
by  the  armaments  of  Constantinople  nearly  up  to  the 
tenth  century  largely  assisted  them  in  their  generally 
successful  maritime  wars  with  their  Arabian  foes. 

The  second  siege  was  in  the  year  of  grace  716-17, 
when  Leo.  III.,  the  Isaurian,  was  emperor.  It  was  a 
more  formidable  attack  even  than  Muaviah's,  not  quite 
fifty  years  before.  A  great  army  invested  Constanti- 
nople by  land,  and  a  fleet,  numbering,  it  is  said, 
eighteen  hundred  warships,  attacked  it  on  its  long- 
extended  sea-front ;  but  this  tremendous  effort  of 
Mohammedan  power,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  months, 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  and  enormous  loss 
of  prestige  on  the  side  of  the  assailants.  The  new 
Rome  on  the  Bosphorus,  fragments  of  whose  eventful 
story  we  are  sketching,  was  in  good  truth  for  a  long 
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period  the  bulwark  of  great  defence  for  Christian  Europe. 
Had  the  city  of  Constantine  fallen  before  the  mighty- 
onslaught  of  the  Mohammedan  hosts,  either  in  A.D. 
672  or  in  A.D.  716,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  tremendous 
would  have  been  the  consequences  for  the  world  of 
the  West — nor  were  the  nations  of  the  West  unmind- 
ful of  the  debt  they  owed  Constantinople,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  the  great 
defender  of  Christendom  was  the  outcome  of  this 
splendid  and  successful  resistance  to  the  common 
enemy.  In  the  long  story  of  Constantinople,  Leo. 
III.,  the  Isaurian,  by  this  splendid  feat  of  arms,  won 
immortal  fame  ;  but  men  soon  forget,  and  the  famous 
military  emperor  has  scarcely  received  from  historians 
his  due  meed  of  praise. 
a.d.  The  third  century  of  Mohammedan  supremacy 

962-975.  in  the  East  witnessed  a  gradual  decline  of  its  power  ; 
Constantinople  and  its  dominion  on  the  other  hand, 
after  its  glorious  and  successful  resistance  in  the  great 
sieges  in  the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Constantine  IV. 
and  Leo.  III.  the  Isaurian,  had  not  only  been  able 
to  hold  its  own,  but  had  even  advanced  its  reduced 
frontiers.     In   the   years   962-75,  two   distinguished 
military    emperors,    Nicephorus   Phocas    and   John 
Zimisces,  after  several  brilliant  and  successful  cam- 
paigns, once  more  reunited  to  the  Byzantine  empire 
the  important  cities  of  Antioch,  Aleppo  and  Damascus, 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  a  large  part  of  Syria  and 
Close  of    Armenia.      At   the  close  of  the   tenth  century  the 
the  tenth    emperors  of  Constantinople  were  lords  of  Southern 
century.     jtaiv  ancj  most  of  Sicily,  the  whole  of  the  European 
dominions  of  what  has  been  since  known  as  Turkey 
in  Europe,  and  a  large  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Armenia. 
a.d.  But   another   formidable  Oriental  peril  arose   in 

103  -1071,  £ne  course  0f  tne  eleventh  century.  Somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  we  first  hear  of  the 
Turks — a   branch   of  the   Tartar   family,   originally 
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employed  by  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Bagdad  as 
a  bodyguard.  These  formidable  mercenaries  in  time 
became  masters  of  their  employers ;  large  masses  of 
these  Turkish  Tartars  gradually  possessed  themselves 
of  the  Bagdad  dominions,  they  adopted  the  religion 
of  the  peoples  they  partially  dispossessed,  and  in  their 
turn  became  fanatical  Mohammedans.  Eventually 
these  disciples  of  the  prophet  of  war,  after  displacing 
the  first  Mohammedan  conquerors,  became  lords  of  all 
the  provinces  bordering  on  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople.  This  was  a  new  and 
very  real  danger  to  Christendom  and  the  West.  We 
are  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  last  years  of  this  (the  eleventh)  century  wit-  a.d. 
nessed  a  startling  movement.  The  Crusades  were  I095' 
undertaken  primarily  by  the  great  nations  of  the 
West,  including  France,  Germany,  and  England,  to 
recover  Jerusalem  and  the  holy  places  which  had 
been  taken  and  more  or  less  desecrated  by  the  new 
Mohammedan  power  (the  Turks).  Constantinople 
largely  profited  by  the  successes  in  the  field  of  this 
formidable  coalition  of  the  Western  powers,  which 
drove  back  the  Turks  from  their  newly  acquired  cities 
and  territories,  and  for  a  time  delivered  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople  from  their  dangerous  neighbours 
and  foes.  The  debt  of  gratitude,  however,  which  the 
city  of  our  story  owed  to  the  early  Crusades,  was  more 
than  wiped  out  by  the  action  of  the  Western  armies 
in  the  Fourth  Crusade,  about  a  hundred  years  later. 

In  the  year  1202,  the  armaments  of  the  Fourth  a.d. 
Crusade  were  assembled  in  Dalmatia ;  thither  repaired  I2°2» 
the  heir  of  the  Byzantine  throne,  Alexius,  whose 
father,  Isaac  II.  (Commenus),  had  been  deposed  and 
blinded.  Listening  to  his  prayer  for  assistance  to 
regain  his  throne,  the  Crusaders  sailed  for  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  terror  of  their  arms  procured  the  rein- 
statement of  the  exiled  princes.  But  the  citizens  of 
the   haughty  city  resented   the  interference  of  the 
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Crusaders,  and  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  princes 
Isaac  II.  and  Alexius  IV.  thus  forced  upon  them. 
The  Crusading  army  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople ;  their  reply  to  the  insult  offered 
to  their  imperious  will  was  a  vigorous  siege  of  the 
great  capital.  There  was  no  preparation  against  such 
an  attack  ;  there  was  no  patriotic  emperor  to  organize 
a  resistance,  and  after  a  brief  siege  of  three  months, 
the  Christian  armies  stormed  the  city,  which  had  twice 
in  its  long  history  defied  the  mighty  armies  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  which  for  centuries  had  kept  the 
deadly  enemies  of  Christendom  at  bay. 

The  glorious  city  of  Constantine  never  recovered 
this  awful  catastrophe.  The  injury  done  by  the  Latin 
soldiery  was  incalculable.  Priceless  works  of  art  were 
destroyed  ;  vast  libraries,  containing  copies  of  the 
noblest  works  of  other  ages,  were  scattered  ;  buildings, 
the  like  to  which  existed  not  in  any  city  of  the  West, 
were  ruthlessly  burned  ;  and  the  great  empire,  which 
had  lived  through  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  and 
even  in  its  partial  decline  still  presented  a  bold  front 
to  the  restless  attacks  of  the  Turkish  armies,  was 
dismembered,  one-fourth  portion  alone  being  left  to 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  On  the  proud  throne  of 
the  successors  of  Constantine  and  his  Roman  pre- 
decessors, the  Crusaders  placed  one  of  their  own 
leaders — Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders. 

The  appalling  and  sudden  catastrophe  happened 
in  the  year  1204.  The  commerce  and  sea-power  of 
Constantinople  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  the 
great  maritime  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard 
— Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  In  Asia,  the  provinces 
which  belonged  to  Constantinople  mostly  now  fell 
before  the  armies  of  the  Turkish  conquerors. 

The  Latin  dynasty,  founded  under  such  ill-omened 
auspices  under  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  lasted  barely 
sixty  years ;  once  more  the  great  city  and  its  sadly 
reduced  dominions  were  ruled  by  a  Greek  emperor, 
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Constantinople,  however,  never  recovered  the  destruc-      a.d. 
tion  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.  I26l# 

But  the  city  of  Constantine  had  done  its  appointed 
task  before  the  hand  of  the  Latin  host  descended  so 
heavily  and  fatally  upon  her.  The  "  wild  peoples  " 
who  had  settled  in  the  broad  provinces  of  the  ruined 
Western  empire  had  wonderfully  developed  in  the 
eight  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  Alaric  the 
Goth  had  sacked  Rome  and  given  as  it  were  the 
signal  for  the  empire's  final  dismemberment  Mighty 
nations,  trained  in  war,  had  arisen  in  northern  and 
western  Europe,  and  were  well  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  raids  of  any  Oriental  horde,  and 
although  the  arts  of  peace  in  the  West  had  made 
far  less  progress  than  the  arts  which  pertain  to 
attack  and  defence,  something  had  been  done,  too,  in 
the  direction  of  that  higher  civilization  of  which 
eventually  the  West  was  destined  to  be  the  scene. 

Constantinople  still  remained  a  great  Christian 
city  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  expulsion  1261-453. 
of  the  Latin  conquerors,  but  it  was  but  the  shadow 
and  sepulchre  of  its  former  self.  We  have  in  the 
letter  of  Chrysoloras l  to  the  Byzantine  emperor  John 
Palaeologus,  a  pathetic  lament  over  its  former  beauty 
and  grandeur. 

The  story  of  the  latter  years  of  the  life  of  Con- 
stantinople was  a  sad  and  gloomy  one ;  the  sources 
of  her  old  wealth  and  prosperity  largely  were  cut  off ; 
her  fairest  provinces,  after  the  shameful  spoliation  of 
the  Crusaders  in  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  never  recovered.  What  remained  were 
gradually  subdued  by  the  ever-advancing  armies  of 
the  Turk  ;  one  by  one,  province  and  city  were  taken 
from  her,  till  the  walls  of  Constantinople  constituted 
the  frontier  of  the  once   proud  empire  of  the  East. 

1  Chrysoloras  probably  wrote  in  the  first  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  about  half  a  century  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
Mohammed  II. 
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Then  the  end  came,  and  the  glorious  city  was 
stormed  by  the  Turkish  sultan,  Mahommed  II., 
Constantine  (strangely  enough  bearing  the  name  of 
the  original  founder),  the  last  of  the  long  line  of 
emperors,  falling  heroically  in  the  gallant  but  hopeless 
defence  of  the  noblest  city  ever  erected  by  the  hand 
of  man. 


B. — SUMMARY  OF  WHAT  THE  CITY  HAD  BEEN 
DURING  THE  AGES — ITS  COMMERCE — ITS 
LETTERS 

The  city  of  our  story,  when  the  Turkish  conqueror 
stormed  its  hitherto  impregnable l  walls,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1453,  nad  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  bulwark 
of  the  West  against  the  Eastern  peril  for  some  eleven 
centuries  ;  but  Constantinople  had  been  all  through 
that  long  period  something  more  than  "  a  bulwark? 

It  had  exercised  an  incalculable  influence  on  the 
necessarily  slow  development  of  the  new  barbaric 
nations  of  the  West — the  nations  which  had  "  come 
to  stay  "  in  the  old  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
During  those  eleven  centuries,  that  protracted  age  of 
the  childhood  of  the  wild  peoples,  Constantinople  had 
been  the  storehouse  of  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
elevating  in  art  and  literature.  In  art,  it  was  the 
home  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  and  of 
all  the  curious  and  ingenious  crafts  which  minister  to 
civilization ;  in  letters,  it  was  the  great  library  of 
the  Western  world,  where  were  massed  all  the  incom- 
parable treasures  of  learning  laid  up  in  the  golden 
days  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 

1  Impregnable  to  any  foreign  Eastern  army  ;  it  had  fallen,  it  is  true, 
twice  before  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  its  successful 
assailants  had  been — first,  the  Latin  Crusading  army  ;  and  second,  when 
a  Byzantine  dynasty  had  recovered  the  city  from  the  Latin  usurpers ; 
and  after  each  capture  it  had  remained,  although  grievously  injured  by 
the  first  capture,  still  the  great  Christian  city  of  the  world. 
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Very  shortly  after  its  foundation  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  became  the  greatest  and  most  important  city 
in  Christendom  ;  it  retained  its  proud  supremacy 
until  the  day  of  its  fall  before  the  Turkish  arms 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (A.D.  1453). 

With,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  old  historical 
capital  of  the  empire,  Rome,  none  of  those  famous 
cities  which  had  been  the  most  important  centres  of 
population  in  the  days  of  the  great  pagan  emperors, 
such  as  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  Antioch,  Milan, 
Lyons,  and  Treves,  could  be  compared  to  it  either  in 
population  or  in  magnificence ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  all  these  cities,  with 
many  others,  including  even  Rome,  had  more  or  less 
faded  away,  and  had  become,  comparatively  speaking, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  insignificant  centres.  Indeed, 
the  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the  Western  nations  and 
their  cities  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  culture  and  wealth  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Eastern  emperors,  the  splendour  of 
whose  capital  was  far  in  excess  of  anything  that 
existed  in  the  Western  Provinces.  In  magnificence, 
Constantinople,  we  have  already  remarked,  excelled 
even  more  than  in  the  number  of  her  citizens.  We 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  great  Western  mediaeval  cities, 
such  as  London  and  Paris,  at  most  numbered  scarcely 
forty  thousand  or  fifty  thousand  souls,  while  the 
dwellers  in  Constantinople  all  through  the  eleven 
centuries  of  its  supremacy  are  computed  at  least  at 
a  million !  While  the  glorious  churches,  the  vast 
squares  and  public  places  surrounded  by  stately 
buildings,  and  adorned  with  statuary  and  works  of 
art ;  the  palaces  of  marble,  the  vast  public  baths,  the 
noble  harbour  and  its  many  quays  arranged  both  for 
war  and  commerce  —  presented  indeed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sorry  buildings,  the  mud  walls,  the 
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close  and  narrow  streets  of  the  more  famous  cities  of 
the  West. 1 

The  building  and  adorning  of  the  new  Christian 
metropolis  by  Constantine  has  been  already  dwelt 
upon.  The  prodigious  activity  of  the  founder,  the 
unnumbered  cities  and  temples  which  he  ransacked 
to  provide  his  great  city  with  fitting  adornment,  has 
been  already  briefly  described ;  the  matchless  works 
of  great  Greek  masters,  procured  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  were  lavishly  scattered  over  the  marvellous 
city  which  arose  at  the  bidding  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor,  and  remained  for  centuries  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  strangers  and  travellers.  Succeeding 
emperors  enlarged  its  borders  and  completed  the 
mighty  walls  and  fortifications  which  so  long  resisted 
every  form  of  attack. 

Julian — no  fervid  admirer  of  Christian  Constanti- 
nople— as  early  as  the  year  362,  speaks  of  the  city  as 
not  less  superior  to  all  other  cities  than  she  was 
inferior  to  Rome.  His  love  for  the  great  capital 
of  paganism  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  any  place 
being  superior  to  immemorial  Rome !  In  the  sixth 
century,  Justinian,  the  great  building  emperor,  was 
unremitting  in  his  work  of  still  further  adorning 
and  beautifying  the  glorious  centre  of  his  wide 
empire  :  his  great  architectural  achievement  was  the 
rebuilding  of  the  mighty  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  which  still  in  its 
faded  splendour  remains,  in  spite  of  centuries  of 
spoliation  and  desecration,  a  perpetual  monument 
of    the     magnificence    of    Justinian     and    of    the 

1  The  startling  comparisons  here  made,  of  course,  refer  exclusively 
to  the  condition  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  during  the  eleven 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  and  her  fall  in  a.d.  1453.  The 
enormous  and  undreamed-of  progress  in  population  as  in  magnificence 
of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  and  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
only  really  began  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  that  period  these 
cities,  and  many  others,  have  progressed  with  a  marvellous  rapidity. 
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commanding  genius  of  his  master-builder,  Anthemius 
of  Tralles. 

Through  the  ages  of  the  city's  life  we  meet  with 
striking  contemporary  testimonies  of  eye-witnesses 
of  her  singular  beauty  and  her  matchless  splendour. 
To  give  a  few  examples  of  these.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, one  of  the  Byzantine1  historians  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Emperor  Theo- 
philus,  his  churches  and  especially  his  palace,  an 
account  which  reads  like  a  fairy  tale — like  pages  cut 
out  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments."  In  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century,  the  Emperor  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  in  one  of  his  voluminous  works, 
gives  us  some  pictures  of  the  extraordinary  splendour 
of  the  palaces  and  churches  of  his  city,  when  he 
describes  with  curious  details  the  elaborate  cere- 
monies of  the  cathedral  and  palace  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  same  century,  Liutbrand,  a  foreigner,  paints 
his  astonishment  at,  and  his  admiration  for,  the 
matchless  pre-eminence  of  the  strength,  the  vast  size, 
and  singular  beauty  of  the  enormous  imperial  palace. 
The  Jewish  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  can  scarcely  find  woids  to  express 
his  wonder  when  he  beheld  the  riches  and  glories  of 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire.  "  It  is  here,"  he 
writes,  "  in  the  Queen  of  Cities  that  the  tributes  of 
the  Greek  Empire  are  deposited  every  year,  and  the 
lofty  towers  are  filled  with  precious  magazines  of  silk, 
purple,  and  gold." 

In  the  same  century,  too,  Fulk  of  Chartres,  in  glow- 
ing language,  gives  us  his  impression  of  the  great 
city.  "  What  a  city,"  he  writes,  "  at  once  noble  and 
beautiful ;  what  monasteries  does  it  contain — what 
palaces — what  wonderful  works  in  her  streets  and 
squares ;  ...  it  would  be  a  weary  task  indeed  to 
recount  the  wealth  of  precious  objects  to  be  found 

1  The  anonymous  continuator  of  Theophanes,  quoted  by  Gibbon, 
chap.  iii. 
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there — of  gold  and  silver  ...  of  sacred  relics.  .  .  . 
Thither  at  all  seasons  flow  through  her  vast  com- 
merce everything  needed  by  man." 

We  will  quote  one  more  description  of  an  eye- 
witness of  her  grandeur,  fast  fading  grandeur,  alas  ! 
when  Emanuel  Chrysoloras  wrote.  This  chronicler 
of  the  magnificence  of  his  loved  city  was  an  ambas- 
sador from  Constantinople  to  the  Western  powers, 
endeavouring  to  procure  assistance  against  the  Turks 
for  his  imperial  master.  The  quotation  we  are 
about  to  give  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor 
John  Palaeologus,  and  was  probably  written  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  enlarges 
upon  the  unique  situation  of  Constantinople  for  all 
kinds  of  commerce,  and  dwells  upon  its  size  and 
security :  u  The  walls  and  gates,"  he  says,  "  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Babylon ;  the  towers  are 
many,  and  each  tower  is  a  solid  and  lofty  structure." 
With  great  pride  he  tells  us  that  though  the  adjacent 
isles  were  stored  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
marble,  yet  the  materials  for  the  private  as  well  as 
for  the  stately  public  buildings,  for  the  palaces, 
churches,  aqueducts,  porticoes,  columns,  baths,  and 
hippodromes,  were  transported  to  the  city  from  the 
most  remote  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  dwelt, 
too,  on  the  vastness  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and 
the  garden-like  aspect  of  that  long  stretch  of  country 
on  either  side  of  Constantinople  proper,  reaching,  he 
says,  for  many  a  mile  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Hellespont.  But  Chrysoloras's  lofty  estimate  of  the 
glories  of  his  loved  city  evidently  refers  rather  to 
the  past  than  to  the  present,  for  he  confesses  sadly 
that  his  unhappy  country  was  but  the  shadow  of  its 
former  self ;  he  moans  over  the  defaced  and  shattered 
works  of  priceless  sculpture,  and  grieves  over  the 
marbles,  alluding  probably  to  the  costly  materials  of 
which  the  many  ruined  palaces  and  public  buildings 
were  composed,  being  positively  burnt  for  lime.     He 
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looked  with  deep  sorrow  on  the  many  vacant  spaces 
in  the  city,  once  occupied  with  striking  historical 
monuments. 

Not  the  least  striking  of  the  contemporary  records 
of  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  Constantinople 
that  we  possess,  are  the  accounts  of  writers  x  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  devastation  perpetrated  in  the 
great  siege,  which  culminated  in  the  storming  and 
sack  of  the  imperial  city  in  A.D.  1203-04,  when  the 
Latin  Crusaders  besieged  and  captured  the  superb 
metropolis. 

In  the  course  of  the  siege  by  the  Latin  crusading 
army,  the  fire  of  the  besiegers  kindled  a  terrible  con- 
flagration which  raged  for  two  days  and  a  night ;  the 
stately  churches  and  palaces  that  were  then  ruined 
were  probably  never  restored.  After  the  city  fell, 
many  more  of  the  churches  were  stripped  and  pro- 
faned by  Latins  ;  even  St.  Sophia,  the  great  cathedral, 
was  not  spared,  for  we  read  of  the  splendid  veil  of 
the  sanctuary  being  torn  asunder  for  the  sake  of  the 
heavy  golden  fringe,  and  the  altar,  a  marvel  of  art  and 
beauty,  broken  up  and  divided  among  the  soldiery ; 
while  the  chalices,  studded  as  they  were  with  gems, 

1  Villehardonin,  the  French  chronicler  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  was 
a  knight  of  Champagne,  who  took  part  in  that  memorable  expedition, 
A.D.  1204,  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He  subse- 
quently played  the  part  of  a  diplomatist  as  well  as  that  of  a  soldier. 
His  literary  work  possesses  considerable  merit.  The  exceeding  beauty 
of  the  situation  and  the  splendour  of  Constantinople  had  evidently 
deeply  impressed  that  able  soldier-writer ;  but  the  majority  of  the 
details  we  possess  of  the  Queen  of  Cities  since  a.d.  1204,  we  owe  to  his 
great  contemporary  Nicetas,  who  was  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  the  Fourth  Crusade.  He  was  a 
patrician  and  a  statesman  under  the  emperor,  Isaac  Angelus.  Nicetas's 
own  palace  was  burnt  and  plundered,  and  he  escaped  with  great 
difficulty  to  Nicaea,  where  he  subsequently  wrote  his  reliable  history. 
It  is  criticised  as  too  rhetorical,  but  is  evidently  a  fairly  true  account  of 
the  terrible  destruction  he  witnessed.  The  famous  account  of  the 
priceless  statues,  which  were  accounted  among  the  precious  treasures 
of  Constantinople,  quoted  below,  is  attributed  to  him.  These-  statues 
were  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  Crusading  army. 
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were  carried  off  and  even  in  some  instances  converted 
into  drinking-cups  ;  the  very  doors  of  St.  Sophia, 
and  of  the  other  great  churches,  enriched  with 
carvings  of  gold  and  silver,  were  broken  down  and 
carried  off.  The  historic  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
which  contained  the  tombs  of  Constantine,  and  a 
long  line  of  his  imperial  successors,  which  held  the 
yet  more  precious  sepulchre  of  Chrysostom,  was  rifled, 
and  the  sacred  deposits  ruthlessly  scattered. 

For  some  eight  or  nine  centuries  Constantinople 
had  preserved  among  her  priceless  treasures  a  number 
of  statues  brought  from  innumerable  Greek  and 
Asiatic  centres,  some  of  them  attributed  to  Pheidias 
and  Praxiteles.  Nicetas,  in  a  well-known  passage, 
enumerates  a  number  of  these  unique  examples  of 
the  work  and  genius  of  men  who  have  never  had 
successors,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  and  broken 
in  those  fatal  days  of  the  year  of  grace  1204.  Some 
few  were  carried  off ;  among  these  were  the  "  four 
horses  that  breathe  in  the  brass  of  Lysippus,"  which 
became  the  ornament  of  the  great  square  at  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  Many  other  statues  of  brass  or  bronze 
were  positively  coined  into  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  soldiery. 

The  scholar  will  perhaps  mourn  rather  over  the 
destruction  of  countless  manuscripts,  some  in  the 
great  fire  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  Latin 
siege,  more,  probably,  in  the  careless  days  of  pillage 
which  followed  the  taking  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
for  many  centuries  had  been  the  principal  library  of 
the  world,  and  not  a  few  of  the  writings  of  antiquity 
which  were  known  to  have  existed  in  the  twelfth 
century  have  disappeared.  The  Latin  siege  and 
storming  of  the  Eastern  metropolis  in  a.d.  1204  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  very 
many  of  these  vanished  literary  treasures. 

The  details  of  the  ruin  and  desolation  which 
followed  the  storming  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  1453 
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will  never  be  accurately  known.  It  is  said  that 
Mohammed  II.  when  he  entered  the  captured  city 
gazed  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  splendour 
and  grandeur  of  the  churches  and  palaces  and  public 
buildings,  although  it  was  a  very  changed  Constanti- 
nople from  the  glorious  city  which  had  been  the 
wonder  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  before 
the  destruction  wrought  in  the  siege  and  storming  of 
the  Latin  hosts  in  A.D.  1203-04,  some  two  and  a  half 
centuries  before.  How  great  was  the  desolation 
wrought  by  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  may  be 
guessed  from  the  sad  record  of  the  churches  and 
their  sites.  In  the  twelfth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Constantinople  was  said  to 
have  possessed  some  five  hundred  churches  ;  of  these 
the  remains  or  sites  of  about  fifty  can  be  identified, 
but  only  some  twenty  of  these  sanctuaries  survive, 
and  most  of  them  are  used  as  mosques  for  Moslem 
worship ;  six  alone  remain  in  the  possession  of 
Christians.  Of  the  two  grandest  and  most  historical 
of  the  churches  of  Constantinople,  one — the  vast 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia — is  still  the  principal  and 
most  sacred  of  the  mosques,  and  the  other — the 
Church  of  the  Apostles — once  the  burial-place  of 
the  old  emperors  of  the  East,  has  been  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of  the  city. 

The  monasteries  as  well  as  the  churches  were 
ruthlessly  plundered,  and  the  offerings  of  ages,  the 
precious  metals,  the  gems,  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the 
countless  sacerdotal  ornaments  and  treasures  were 
dispersed  and  lost  for  ever.  The  fate  of  the  Byzantine 
libraries,  as  far  as  they  had  survived  the  fire  and 
destruction  of  the  Latin  siege,  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section  of  our  little  study.  It  will  be  seen  that 
although  irreparable  loss  here  too  has  to  be  deplored, 
not  a  few  of  the  manuscripts — after  all,  some  of 
the  most   precious   of  the    incalculable  treasures  of 
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Constantinople — were  with  rare  good  fortune  saved 
from  the  awful  ruin  which  fell  upon  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine  in  the  year  1453. 

The  Commerce  of  the  City 

The  vast  wealth  of  Constantinople,  to  which 
several  times  in  the  above  study  we  have  incidentally 
referred,  was  largely  owing  to  its  being  certainly,  from 
the  sixth  and  seventh  century  onwards,  the  chief 
emporium  of  commerce  both  for  the  Eastern  and 
Western  worlds.  Several  causes  contributed  to  this 
great  commerical  position  of  our  city.  (1)  Of 
course,  it  being  the  recognized  capital  of  a  vast 
empire,  and  the  residence  of  a  powerful  and  luxurious 
court,  the  home,  too,  of  a  wealthy  and  large  aris- 
tocratical  society,  would  necessarily  attract  trade  of 
all  kinds.  (2)  Its  unrivalled  situation  as  regards 
Oriental  and  Occidental  countries,  and  its  matchless 
harbours,  would  give  it  natural  advantages  with 
which  no  other  city  could  hope  to  compete.  (3)  The 
decay  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  centres  of  com- 
mercial activity  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  owing 
to  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  later  to  the  Arab 
conquests,  would  leave  Constantinople  almost  alone  as 
a  vast  emporium  of  commerce.  A  modern  historian 
of  acknowledged  accuracy  and  research  does  not 
hesitate  to  write  "that,  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
following  centuries,  Constantinople  was  as  much 
superior  to  every  city  in  the  civilized  world,  in  wealth 
and  commerce,  as  London  now  is  to  other  European 
capitals."  1  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
for  many  centuries  this  city  "mainly  maintained 
European  commerce."  This  commercial  activity,  the 
fact  that   it  was  for   so   many   centuries  the   great 

1  Finlay,  "History  of  Greece,"  vol.  ii.  p.  212  ;  and  also  see  Bury, 
"History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire,"  vol.  ii.  book  iv.  chap,  xvi., 
and  book  vi.  chap.  xiv. ;  and  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall,"  chap.  liii. 
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emporium  of  the  world's  industry,  enormously  con- 
tributed to  its  wealth,  its  population,  and  to  its 
universal  influence. 

We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  trade  and  industries  of  peoples  in  a  remote  past. 
Historians  and  chroniclers,  until,  perhaps,  quite  in 
recent  times,  rarely  dwelt  with  any  detail  upon  this 
all-important  side  of  the  national  life  of  the  empire 
and  city  whose  story  they  are  interested  in  ;  they 
reserve  their  pages  rather  to  chronicle  the  doings  of 
princes  and  their  brilliant  courts,  their  wars,  their 
conquests,  the  rise  and  fall  of  different  dynasties,  and 
when  they  choose  to  dwell  on  the  inner  life  of  a 
people,  their  concern  is  rather  with  the  doings  of  the 
great  and  powerful  than  with  the  hard  struggle  for 
life  among  the  middle  and  lower  orders  ;  so,  as  a  rule, 
we  learn  comparatively  little  of  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  a  nation  or  of  a  mighty  city.  In  the  con- 
temporary histories,  however,  which  give  us  more  or 
less  details  of  Constantinople,  we  catch  sight  of  many 
technical  industries  which  flourished  for  centuries  in 
this  mighty  centre  of  population,  and  which  gave 
employment  to  a  multitude  of  poorer  citizens  ;  these 
industries,  owing  to  the  new  relations  which  in  the 
Christian  city  of  our  story  existed  as  regards  the 
slave  population,  and  which  were  entirely  owing  to 
the  new  teaching  derived  from  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
His  disciples,  were  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  free- 
born  citizens  of  the  middle  and  lower-middle  class, 
not  members  of  the  great  slave  class,  who,  in  the  days 
of  the  old  pagan  empire,  were  so  largely  employed  in 
trades  and  the  various  handicrafts.  A  modern  his- 
torian, in  a  striking  and  original  passage,1  enumerated 
some  of  these  :  "  The  chief  technical  industries  carried 
on  in  Constantinople  seem  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
(i)  The  manufacture  of  silk  fabrics  was  practised 
on  a  large  scale  (and  after  the  introduction  of  silk 

1  Bury,  "History  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,"  book  iv.  chap.  xvi. 
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manufacture  into  Europe  in  the  reign  of  Justinian — first 
half  of  the  sixth  century — was  pursued  on  a  much 
more  extensive  scale) ;  (2)  The  domestic  utensils 
used  by  the  Byzantine  citizens  were  of  glazed  pottery 
of  black  or  grey  colour,  and  were  made  in  the  city ; 
(3)  The  extensive  use  of  mosaics  in  the  decoration  of 
Christian  churches  and  rich  men's  palaces  made  the 
manufacture  of  the  coloured  pebbles  (discs)  quite  a 
lucrative  trade ;  (4)  The  symbolism  of  the  Christian 
religion  gave  rise  to  a  new  art,  and  the  shops  of 
crucifix-makers  were  probably  a  feature  of  Constanti- 
nople. Crosses  were  made  of  all  sorts  of  materials — 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  ivory ;  (5)  The  art  of 
the  jeweller  was  doubtless  in  great  requisition  in  this 
luxurious  capital,  and  the  pearls  which  decorate 
Theodora  in  the  mosaic  portrait  in  San  Vitale  at 
Ravenna  indicate  the  style  of  the  imperial  court. 
(6)  The  implements  of  war,  the  arms  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  engines  used  in  siege  warfare,  were  manu- 
factured at  Constantinople,  and  stored  in  a  public 
building.  All  these  arts  flourished  in  the  imperial 
city,  and  made  it  an  active  industrial  centre." 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  study  to 
paint  Constantinople  in  somewhat  fairer  colours  than 
those  used  by  the  majority  of  historians  when  they 
drew  their  pictures  of  the  mighty  Byzantine  city.  It 
has  been  the  fashion  to  decry  her  life,  and  belittle 
her  influence ;  to  slight,  if  not  to  ignore,  the  really 
great  and  beneficent  part  she  played  for  so  many 
centuries  in  the  story  of  the  world.  No  just  and  fair- 
minded  writer,  however  much  he  may  admire  her 
splendid  gallantry,  her  steady  perseverance,  her 
loyalty  to  the  Christian  ideal,  from  which,  alas  !  she 
fell  often  sadly  short  of  reaching,  can  be  blind  to  the 
many  shortcomings  of  her  many-sided  life ;  and 
among  these  shortcomings  appear  very  prominently 
the  lack  of  the  divine  fire  of  genius  which   lit   up 
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the  writings  of  the  great  poets  and  dramatists,  the 
philosophers  and  the  historians  of  the  golden  age  of 
pagan  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  not  to  recognize  much  truth 
in  a  saddening  passage  of  the  historian  of  "The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  when  he 
declaims  against  the  taste  and  powers  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  during  the  eleven  hundred  years  of  the  life  of 
their  proud  city  :  "  They  held,"  he  tells  us,  "  in  their 
lifeless  hands  the  riches  of  their  fathers,"  alluding,  of 
course,  to  the  glorious  literature  of  Greece,  "  without 
inheriting  the  spirit  which  had  created  and  improved 
that  sacred  patrimony  ;  they  read,  they  praised,  they 
compiled,  but  their  languid  souls  seemed  alike  incap- 
able of  thought  and  action.  In  the  revolution  of  ten 
centuries,  not  a  single  discovery  was  made  to  exalt 
the  dignity  or  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Not  a  single  idea  has  been  added  to  the  speculative 
systems  of  antiquity,  and  a  succession  of  patient 
disciples  became,  in  their  turn,  the  dogmatic  teachers 
of  the  next  servile  generation.  Not  a  single  com- 
position of  history,  philosophy,  or  literature  has  been 
saved  from  oblivion  by  the  intrinsic  beauties  of  style 
or  sentiment,  of  original  fancy,  or  even  of  successful 
imitation." 

When  Gibbon  wrote  his  drastic  criticism  on  the 
meagre  literary  output  of  Constantinople,  a  criticism 
which  has  been,  since  he  wrote,  largely  endorsed 
by  writers  and  historians  of  Byzantine  history,  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  very  considerable  literature  in 
hymnology  and  sacred  poetry  which  emanated  from 
the  numerous  monasteries  of  the  great  city,  mostly 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the 
revival  of  Greek  literature  in  the  West,  after  the  siege 
and  storming  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II. 
in  A.D.  1453,  this  whole  literature  of  sacred  poetry, 
much  of  which  was  rescued  from  the  fallen  city,  was 
simply  ignored  by  the  Western  scholars,  who  estimated, 
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and  naturally,  so  highly  the  recovered  reliquiae  of 
ancient  Greek  lore.  As  the  mass  of  hymnology 
and  sacred  poetry  and  religious  drama  as  a  rule 
rejected  all  the  old  classic  rules  of  prosody  and  metre, 
the  classical  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
the  men  of  the  Renaissance  generally  regarded  the 
entire  collection  as  barbaric  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

In  quite  late  times  much  of  this  Constantinopolitan 
monkish  literature  has  been  unearthed,  and  some  of 
the  recent  Byzantine  scholars  who  have  examined  it, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  have  not  hesitated  to 
assert  that  much  of  it  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  noblest  creations  of  the  old  classic  poets  of 
Greece  ;  and  these  critics  maintain  that  the  poet- 
monks  of  Constantinople  may  fairly  be  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world's  poets.  This  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  as  we  have  suggested  already,  a  too 
favourable  estimate.  Still,  the  existence  of  this  long- 
forgotten  collection  of  poems,  which  once  so  power- 
fully influenced  the  life  of  Constantinople,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  any  estimate  which  may  be  formed 
of  the  great  Byzantine  city  and  its  life.1  So  highly 
did  the  citizens  of  the  capital  estimate  this  poetry 
that,  in  the  case  of  St.  Romanos,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  esteemed  writers  of  this  school  of  poetry, 
they  styled  him  "  the  divine  Romanos,"  and  ascribed 
to  his  charmed  verses  a  supernatural  origin. 

With  the  invariable  bitterness  and  relentless 
hostility  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  which 
characterizes  his  brilliant  writing,  the  great  historian, 
with  strange  unfairness,  ascribes  the  lack  of  literary 
power  in  Constantinople  and  the  empire  of  which  she 
was  the  metropolis,  to  the  fact  of  the  minds  of  her 
citizens  being  "bound   in  the  fetters  of  a  base  and 

1  An  account  of  this  long-forgotten  religious  poetry  of  Constanti- 
nople forms  part  of  the  section  of  this  work  on  "  The  Influence  of  the 
Monastics  in  Constantinople,"  pp.  250-258. 
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imperious  superstition,  which  extended  her  dominion 
round  the  circle  of  profane  science."  x 

We  can  at  least  suggest  other  and  more  probable 
causes  for  this  curious  barrenness  of  Constantinople 
in  all  literary  and  scientific  production,  for  it  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  Queen  City  and  her  depen- 
dencies through  all  the  long  centuries  of  her  pre- 
eminence and  power,  added  comparatively  little  to 
the  treasure-house  of  literature  or  science. 

From  the  first — from  the  years  of  her  foundation 
by  Constantine  the  Great  to  the  year  of  her  fall 
under  the  rule  of  the  last  gallant  Constantine — 
Constantinople  never  possessed  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  may  be  termed  a  national  life.  Different 
from  Rome  or  Athens,  or  even  from  Alexandria  in 
the  old  pagan  world — different  again  from  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  in  the  modern  world,  the  great 
Eastern  capital  sprang  up  in  a  day,  was  not  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries,  or  even  of  years,  was  never 
the  centre  of  a  great  nation  which  sprang  up  slowly 
around  her,  which  grew  with  her  growth.  There  was 
no  national  life  in  Constantinople ;  her  citizens  from 
the  first  were  gathered  from  many  peoples,  from 
varied  races,  Eastern  as  well  as  Western.  The  Roman 
patrician  and  the  barbarian  chieftain  both  found  a 
home  there.  Egyptians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Italians, 
in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  the  first  Constantine  to 
the  last — a  period  of  some  eleven  hundred  years — 
were  numbered  among  her  citizens.  No  great  city 
has  ever  possessed  so  cosmopolitan  a  character  as 
did    Constantinople.      Athens    and    Rome,   and   in 

1  Gibbon,  in  his  strange,  saddening  deduction,  here  forgets  that  the 
great  modern  Teutonic  nations,  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany,  and  the  partially  Latin  France,  equally  with  Constantinople, 
as  nations  have  accepted  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burthen  of  the  Gali- 
laean  Teacher,  and,  in  spite  of  their  Christianity ',  have  produced  poets 
and  historians  in  no  wit  inferior  to  the  great  writers  of  the  more 
brilliant  literary  ages  of  antiquity,  and  not  a  few  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  these  have  been  devoted  Christians. 
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modern  times  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin,  have 
produced  a  magnificent  literature,  specially  character- 
istic of  the  nation  of  which  each  of  these  famous 
centres  was  the  heart.  Constantinople  was  utterly 
different ;  she  represented  no  one  nation — was  the 
heart  of  no  one  people. 

There  was  another  reason  for  this  strange  but 
acknowledged  barrenness  in  all  literary  work. 
Roughly  speaking,  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  world  had  ceased  to  produce  great 
poets x  or  historians  ;  even  Rome  with  all  her  wealth 
and  grandeur  possessed  neither  poet  nor  historian  of 
any  world-wide  fame  after  the  first  two  centuries 
and  a  half  of  the  Christian  era.  There  was  a  long, 
strange  pause,  a  pause  of  about  a  thousand  years, 
during  which  time  little  really  of  importance  was 
added  to  the  precious  literary  treasures  of  the  world.2 
Many  causes  have  been  suggested  for  this  long 
"  pause  " — for  this  prolonged  "  hush."  The  slow 
development  of  the  "  wild  peoples  "  who  had  taken 
forcible  possession  of  the  Western  world  of  Rome 
being  the  one  most  generally  accepted.  But  this  is 
insufficient,  for  the  "hush"  can  be  traced  for  some 
two  centuries  before  the  coming  of  "  the  wild  peoples." 
The  fact,  however,  is  indisputable,  and  remains  one 
of  the  acknowledged  unsolved  riddles  of  history. 
Constantinople   lived    and   flourished    during    these 

1  With  perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of  the  poet  Claudian,  who 
wrote  in  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  and  early  years  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and  Claudian  wrote  his  Epics  under  the  immediate;  in- 
spiring influence  of  a  great  national  crisis,  and  a  national  hero  (Stilicho). 

2  Save  perhaps  a  certain  number  of  able,  eloquent,  and  even  of 
exhaustive  theological  treatises,  not  a  few  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
form  of  sermons  and  discourses.  These,  however,  were  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  needs  of  the  triumphant  Church  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  with  rare  exceptions  are  remarkable  rather  from  the  momentous 
character  of  their  teaching  than  for  any  peculiar  literary  charm  which 
they  possessed.  But  Athanasius  and  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzus  and 
Chrysostom,  had  very  few  successors,  and  soon  even  this  special  school 
of  literature  became  extinct. 
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thousand  years  of  silence,  and  save  by  the  monk- 
hymnologists  and  writers  of  sacred  poetry  and 
drama,  whose  works  have  been  discussed  already, 
this  strange  "  hush  "  which  enveloped  the  world  was 
never  broken  even  in  the  splendid  faery  city  of  the 
great  Constantine. 

One  very  different  cause,  however,  has  been  sug- 
gested by  thoughtful  men  for  this  universal  "hush" 
in  all  intellectual  and  literary  work,  which,  although 
it  scarcely  accounts  for  its  general  prevalence  during 
so  prolonged  a  period,  and  while  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
explanation,  still  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  and  to  be 
pondered  over,  even  though  it  fail  fully  to  satisfy  the 
inquirer. 

The  vast  Roman  Empire,  with  its  stern  and  arbi- 
trary rulers,  stifled,  so  to  speak,  literary  genius ;  it 
was  not  the  soil  in  which  real  poetry  or  brilliant  truth- 
ful history  could  take  root  and  flourish.  Eloquence, 
too,  in  its  nobler  forms  of  expression,  was  impossible 
in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that  breathed  in  the  imperial 
court  and  circles  of  Rome,  and  the  imperial  court  and 
circles  of  the  great  capital  were  reproduced  with  all 
their  short-comings  and  often  in  an  exaggerated  form 
in  the  chief  provincial  centres. 

And  as  time  went  on,  and  to  the  oppressive 
burdens  and  iron  rule  of  the  imperial  government 
were  added  the  woes  and  misery  which  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  hordes  of  the  "  wild  peoples,"  who, 
with  startling  and  terrifying  frequency,  wave  after 
wave,  kept  pouring  over  most  of  the  provinces,  a  deep 
feeling  of  despondency,  a  weary,  hopeless  languor 
gained  ground  ;  it  was  more  than  a  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement ;  it  was  something  akin  to  despair  of 
the  present  and  hopelessness  as  regarded  the  future, 
which  pervaded  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the  Roman 
world.  The  result  was  that  the  lovers  of  true  litera- 
ture, the  student,  the  scholar,  could  imitate  and  copy, 
with   more  or  less   accuracy,    but    could    originate 
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nothing.  Claudian,  the  solitary  great  poet  of  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  was  inspired  by  the  glory  and 
brilliant  career  of  a  Stilicho,  who  for  a  brief  period 
gave  hopes  of  a  complete  subjugation  of  the  "  wild 
peoples"  who  were  overwhelming  and  destroying 
the  Roman  world.  But  the  great  leader,  whose 
meteoric  career  seemed  so  full  of  promise  for  the 
Rome  he  loved  so  well,  soon  vanished,  and  with  him 
disappeared  the  poet  who  sung  his  prowess  and 
hymned  his  patriotic  hopes  in  undying  song. 

Constantinople,  whose  rise  and  splendour  we  have 
been  painting,  from  causes  we  have  detailed  already 
at  some  length,  never  in  her  long  career  produced  a 
poet  or  an  historian  worthy  of  these  charmed  names, 
and  contented  herself  with  faithfully  conserving  the 
works  and  memories  of  another  and  grander  age, 
playing,  as  we  have  seen,  if  not  a  brilliant  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  still  a  most  useful  part,  and  one 
that  deserves  and  should  receive  the  gratitude  of  all 
civilized  peoples.  The  Western  world  indeed  owes  a 
measureless  debt  to  the  city  of  Constantine  ;  she  was 
the  solitary  bulwark  of  Christendom  when  the  Eastern 
peril,  which  first  arose  in  Arabia,  for  so  long  a  period 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Europe.  This  is  generally  acknowledged  ;  but  what, 
perhaps,  fewer  men  remember,  is  the  fact  that  without 
her  long  and  faithful  watch  and  ward,  all  Greek 
literature,  that  most  precious  treasure-house  alike  of 
Christian  as  of  Pagan  lore,  would  have  been  irretriev- 
ably lost  to  Western  civilization. 

On  that  faithful  watch  and  ward  we  will  dwell 
with  a  few  details  before  we  close  our  present  study 
on  Constantinople,  the  wonderful  outcome  of  the 
genius  and  foresight  of  the  fourth  century — "the 
golden  age  of  the  Church." 


CHAPTER  II 

A. — THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE PRESERVED  IN  CONSTANTINOPLE — 
A.D.   i\o-A.D.    1453 

THE  popular  language  of  Constantinople  was 
from  the  first  days  of  its  long  story  always 
Greek.  This  was  what  the  people  understood.  It 
was  the  common  language  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea-board,  of  those  countries  which 
later  were  popularly  termed  the  Levant. 

The  exhaustive  and  profound  treatises  of  Atha- 
nasius  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  great 
sermons  of  Gregory  Nazianzus  on  the  true  significa- 
tion of  Arianism  in  the  latter  years  of  the  century, 
and  the  discourses  of  Chrysostom,  which  so  powerfully 
moved  the  crowds  of  Constantinople  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  and  early  in  the  fifth  century,  were  written 
and  spoken  in  Greek.  But,  at  first,  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  the  "  new 
Rome,"  Latin  was  the  official  language — the  idiom 
of  the  court,  the  senate,  and  the  tribunals.  Gradually, 
as  the  Eastern  empire  parted  from  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, overrun  as  they  were  by  the  barbarian  con- 
querors, Latin,  even  in  official  centres,  became  less 
and  less  in  vogue,  and  Greek  was  more  and  more 
the  one  tongue  generally  used  in  the  court  and  camps 
of  the  East,  as  well  as  among  the  people  generally. 
Justinian,  it  is  true,  whose  generals  Belisarius  and 
Narses  recovered  most  of  Italy  and  North  Africa, 
was  ambitious  to  be  known  as  the  Emperor  of  Rome 
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rather  than  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  made  a  strong 
effort  to  reinstate  Latin  as  the  acknowledged  official 
tongue  in  Constantinople,  and  his  famous  earlier 
legislation,  "The  Institutes,  Code,  and  Pandects," 
were  issued  in  Latin.  But  his  efforts  to  maintain 
or  restore  the  original  tongue  of  the  empire  were 
unavailing ;  the  custom  of  more  than  two  centuries 
prevailed,  and  his  later  legislative  work,  known  as  his 
"  Novels,"  was  issued  in  Greek,  as  well  as  in  Latin,  and 
soon  Latin  altogether  was  disused  in  public,  as  it  had 
long  been  in  all  private  life. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  writers  all  through 
the  many  centuries  of  her  history  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare  in  Constantinople,  and  that  literature 
in  that  long  period  was  strikingly  unoriginal  and 
uninteresting,  but  there  flourished  an  almost  un- 
broken series  of  historians,1  who,  though  mostly  dull 
and  unimaginative  writers,  still  have  supplied  us  with 
a  mass  of  facts  and  not  a  little  really  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  much  of 
that  long-drawn-out  time.  All  these  prose  historians, 
from  the  fourth  century  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth, 
when  Constantinople  ceased  to  be  an  independent 
Christian  city,  wrote  their  works,  their  histories,  and 
their  chronicles  in  Greek,  and  only  in  Greek. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  any  literature  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  eleven  centuries  of  the 
city's  life ;  poetry,  romance,  philosophy,  in  these 
Latin  was  generally  ignored.  The  language  of  all 
the  writers  of  Constantinople  was  Greek. 

The  Greek  language  has  never  died.  In  the  early 
centuries  of  Constantinople's  existence  as  a  great 
metropolis,  Greek,  as  we  have  already  asserted,  was 
spoken  by  the  citizens,  but  it  was  a  "  patois,"  a 
dialect,  influenced  largely  by  Syriac,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  by  Latin.     This  common  dialect  grew  more 

1  See  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  work  on   "The  Byzantine 
Historians." 
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and  more  corrupted  as  time  went  on.  It  was  eventu- 
ally termed  "  Romaic "  ;  from  it  modern  Greek  is 
derived.  But  all  through  the  many  centuries  of  the 
life  of  Constantinople  as  a  Christian  city,  a  purer 
language  lived,  not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the 
court  and  in  the  more  cultured  circles  of  the  city. 
When  the  end  came,  and  the  city  fell  before  the 
arms  of  the  Mohammedan  conqueror,  in  the  year 
1453,  a  fairly  pure  Greek  was  still  spoken  generally 
among  the  noble  and  well-educated  citizens. 

We  have  a  remarkable  testimony  to  this  in  an 
interesting  description  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Constantinople  by  Philelphus,1  a  learned  native  of 
Italy,  who  had  lived  long  in  the  capital  of  the  East ; 
he  wrote  about  the  year  1420.  "The  vulgar  speech/' 
he  tells  us,  "  has  been  corrupted  by  the  people,  and 
infected  by  the  multitude  of  strangers  and  merchants 
who  every  day  flock  to  the  city  and  mix  with  the 
inhabitants  .  .  .  but  the  Greeks  whom  we  follow  are 
those  who  have  escaped  the  contagion,  and  they 
alone  are  worthy  of  our  imitation.  In  familiar  dis- 
course they  still  speak  the  tongue  of  Aristophanes 
and  Euripides,  and  the  style  of  their  writings  is  yet 
more  elaborate  and  correct.  The  persons  who  by 
their  birth  and  office  are  attached  to  the  Byzantine 
Court,  are  those  who  maintain  with  the  least  alloy 
the  ancient  standard  of  elegance  and  purity,  and  the 
native  graces  of  language  most  conspicuously  shines 
among  the  noble  matrons  who  are  excluded  from  all 
intercourse  with  foreigners." 

Thus  Greek  to  the  last  in  Constantinople  remained 
a  living  language ;  spoken,  it  is  true,  with  varying 
degrees  of  purity,  but  in  the  higher  and  educated 
circles  and  in  literature,  still  with  few  differences  the 
tongue  of  ancient  Greece.  These  citizens  of  Con- 
stantinople, at  all  events  when  their  city  fell,  possessed 

1  Philelphus — circa  A.D.  1420— quoted  by  Gibbon,  "Decline  and 
Fall,"  chap.  lxvi. 
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what  has  been  happily  termed  "  a  golden  key  that 
could  unlock  the  treasures  of  antiquity." 

Very  different,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  the 
entire  West,  including  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Germany 
and  England.  In  all  these  countries,  for  more  than 
seven  hundred  years,  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  was  lost.  The  historian  of 
the  Middle  Ages1  does  not  hesitate  positively  to 
affirm  "that  for  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  erudi- 
tion there  was  no  Greek  in  Western  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages." 

Glancing  through  the  earlier  ages,  when  some 
taste  for  literature  was  beginning  faintly  to  appear 
among  the  barbarian  nations  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  provinces  of  the  West,  we  find,  indeed,  only  a 
handful  of  scholars  who  had  any  pretentions  to  Greek 
learning.  Of  these,  perhaps,  our  own  Archbishop 
Theodore  of  Tarsus,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  is 
the  earliest.  Theodore  and  his  friend  Hadrian,  in 
A.D.  669,  it  is  said,  brought  a  store  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts to  England ;  Bede,  some  fifty  years  later, 
vaguely  mentions  that  some  of  Theodore's  and 
Hadrian's  pupils  were  still  living.  Bede  himself, 
there  is  no  doubt,  was  acquainted  with  Greek ;  but 
Bede  was  a  rare  instance  of  a  really  learned  man  in 
that  dark  age.  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  eighth  century,  may  be  fairly 
cited  as  another  of  the  small  band  of  Western  scholars 
who  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  not 
unknown  in  those  great  Irish  monasteries  which 
flourished  in  those  early  days ;  but  the  claim  is 
somewhat  a  vague  one,  and  our  real  knowledge  of 
these  great  Irish  religious  communities  is,  after  all,  very 

1  See  Hallam,  "Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the 
Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,"  part  i.  chap.  ii.  ; 
and  Hallam,  "  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  ix. 
part  ii. 
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slight.  The  great  and  accomplished  Alcuin,  who 
played  so  well  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
among  Charlemagne's  advisers  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  was  reputed  to  have  been  versed 
in  Greek,  and  Eginhard  tells  us  that  the  mighty 
conquerer  himself  could  read  the  language.  The 
St.  Maur  Benedictines,  in  their  exhaustive  literary 
history  of  France,  tell  us  only  of  some  seventeen 
scholars  in  the  broad  dominion  of  the  Carlovingian 
family,  who  professed  this  rare  learning.  But  there 
are,  after  all,  only  few  in  these  early  centuries  for 
whom  this  claim  can  be  made.  In  the  tenth  century 
the  number  of  these  rare  scholars  grows  even  less. 
Some  trace  of  the  study  of  the  tongue  appears  in  the 
famous  abbey  of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and  here 
and  there  world-renowned  scholars,  such  as  Bruno  of 
Cologne,  and  Gerbert,  are  claimed  as  men  versed  in 
Greek  ;  but  these  very  few  scholars,  who  it  is  asserted 
possessed  this  knowledge,  only  bring  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  tongue  into  greater  prominence. 
The  St.  Maur  Benedictines  refer  to  the  settlement 
of  some  Eastern  monks  in  the  French  diocese  of  Toul, 
and  in  a  few  other  localities,  and  they  believe  that 
these  kept  alive  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and 
other  Eastern  languages  in  the  Western  countries  ;  but 
here  the  details  they  have  preserved  are  but  scanty. 
This  was  in  the  eleventh  century,  an  age  of  general 
spiritual  revival,  and  a  great  period  of  church  building. 
Among  the  few  known  Greek  scholars  of  this  century 
appears  the  Italian  Lanfranc,  whom,  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
we  fairly  claim  as  an  Englishman. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  famous  learned  Bene- 
dictines of  St.  Maur  only  cite  the  names  of  ten  such 
scholars,  among  them  the  romantic  name  of  Eloisa 
appears  ;  but  the  Benedictine  writers  strangely  deny 
that  her  friend  Abelard  shared  in  the  rare  accomplish- 
ment. 
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In  the  following  century,  the  thirteenth,  only  a 
name  or  two  can  be  quoted  of  men  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  well-nigh — as  far  as  the  West  is 
concerned — lost  tongue.  Among  these  Roger  Bacon 
and  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  are  conspicuous. 
Grosseteste,  with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  priest  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey,  translated  into  Latin  the  curious  and 
little  known  Greek  treatise  of  the  "  Testaments 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.'* 

The  fourteenth  century  was  equally  barren,  ancient 
learning  was  generally  neglected  in  the  West,  and  no 
one,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  is  cited  as  being 
a  Greek  scholar.  Not  even  in  Italy,  where,  after  the 
Latin  occupation  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1204, 
there  was  frequent  communication  with  the  Eastern 
empire  and  its  capital,  do  we  find  any  clear  traces  of 
a  revival  of  Greek  scholarship  ;  strangely  enough,  the 
intercourse  between  the  Eastern  empire  and  Italy, 
which  after  the  year  1204  must  have  been  consider- 
able, had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  literature  for  a 
long  time.  Only  in  one  corner  of  Italy,  in  certain 
districts  of  Calabria,  which  had  remained  subject  to 
the  Eastern  empire  till  near  A.D.  1100,  do  we  discover 
any  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  Greek.  In  these  com- 
paratively remote  districts,  in  the  churches  the  service 
was  performed  in  Greek,  and  no  doubt  many  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  parts  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
tongue,  but  we  hear  of  no  scholars,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  even  here. 

The  almost  utter  ignorance,  even  in  Italy,  of  all 
Greek  literature,  and  the  inability  of  all,  save  a  very 
few,  to  read  the  language,  is  strikingly  expressed  by 
Petrarch,  who  is  gratefully  remembered  as  a  pioneer 
in  the  restoration  of  learning  in  his  country.  In  an 
imaginary  letter  of  his,  addressed  to  Homer,  he  says 
there  were  not  ten  persons  in  Italy  who  knew  enough 
to  value  that  ancient  father  of  the  poets ;  he 
enumerated  these  ten  scholars  as   follows :    five  in 
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Florence,  one  in  Bologna,  two  in  Verona,  one  in 
Mantua;  one  in  Perugia,  none  in  Rome!  Petrarch 
endeavoured,  when  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to 
learn  the  tongue;  we  have  the  date  as  1342.  His 
tutor  was  one  Barlaam,  who  came  to  Italy  as  an 
envoy  from  Constantinople.  But  the  busy  life  of  the 
poet  interrupted  the  study,  and  he  never  seems  to 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  he  so  coveted.  When 
presented  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  Homer,  Petrarch 
eloquently  thanks  the  donor  for  his  kind  gift.  "  Your 
present,"  he  says,  "  of  the  genuine  text  of  the  divine 
poet,  the  fountain  of  all  invention,  is  worthy  of  your- 
self and  of  me.  But  your  generosity  is  still  imperfect ; 
with  Homer  you  should  have  given  me  yourself,  a 
guide  who  should  lead  me  into  the  fields  of  light,  and 
unveil  to  my  eyes  the  miracles  of  the  '  Iliad '  and  the 
4  Odyssey.'  But,  alas !  Homer  is  dumb,  or  I  am  deaf ; 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  enjoy  the  beauty  which  I 
possess."  ...  "I  am  delighted  with  the  aspect  of 
Homer,  and  as  often  as  I  embrace  the  silent  volume, 
I  exclaim  with  a  sigh — '  Illustrious  Bard  !  with  what 
pleasure  should  I  listen  to  thy  song  if  my  sense  of 
hearing  were  not  dulled.' " 

Petrarch,  however,  comforts  himself  by  remem- 
bering that  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  language  he  so  longed  to  possess, 
for  did  not  Cato,  he  argues,  in  the  last  period  of  life 
learn  the  Greek  tongue.  But  in  Petrarch's  case  this 
was  not  to  be.  Bocaccio,1  a  few  years  later,  under  the 
tuition  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  a  pupil  of  Petrarch's  friend 
and  tutor  Barlaam,  we  read,  accomplished  the  task 
and  actually  made  a  prose  translation  of  Homer.  But 
the  solitary  efforts  of  these  two  eminent  men  only 
made  more  conspicuous  the  general  ignorance  of  Greek 
in  the  century  in  which  they  flourished.  But  the 
time  was  close  at  hand  when  Italy  and  the  Western 

1  Bocaccio,   the   well-known  author  of  "The  Decamerone,"  was 
born  in  a.d.  1313  and  died  in  1375. 
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world  was  to  awake  from  its  long  slumber  ;  when  the 
apathy  and  ignorance  of  centuries  was  to  give  place 
to  a  sudden  and  marvellous  revival,  almost  amounting 
to  a  passion  for  the  things  so  long  neglected  if  not 
despised. 

The  sudden  enthusiasm  for  antiquity,  which  was 
so  noticeable  a  feature  in  Italy  in  the  last  years  of 
the  fourteenth  and  all  through  the  fifteenth  and 
following  century,  has  surprised  many  scholars,  who 
are  somewhat  perplexed  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  great  and 
important  change  in  popular  taste,  a  change  which, 
when  the  enthusiasm  spread  beyond  the  Alps,  had 
such  a  momentous  effect  on  the  history  of  the  whole 
Western  world. 

The  cause  of  the  literary  revival  in  Italy  suggested 
by  the  learned  historian  of  "  the  Middle  Ages,"  whose 
words,  written  more  than  four  score  years  ago,  are 
still  listened  to  with  the  attention  and  respect  due 
to  his  tireless  industry  and  his  great  learning,  was 
mainly  the  changed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  "who  had  for  some  generations  learned  more 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  great  people  that  had 
subdued  the  world ;  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Swabia 
releasing  their  necks  from  a  foreign  yoke  had  given 
them  a  prouder  sense  of  nationality.  .  .  .  The  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Italy  were  perpetual  witnesses  ; 
their  inscriptions  were  read  ;  it  was  enough  that  a 
few  men  like  Petrarch  should  animate  the  rest;  it 
was  enough  that  learning  should  become  honourable 
and  that  there  should  be  the  means  of  acquiring 
it.  .  .  .  The  principal  Italian  cities  became  more 
wealthy  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Books,  too,  though  still  very  dear,  were  much  less  so 
than  in  other  parts  of  Europe." l 

1  See  a  most  interesting  and  illuminating  passage  in  Hallam, 
"Literary  History,"  part  i.  chap.  ii.  ;  and  compare,  too,  Hallam, 
11  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  chap.  ix.  part  ii. 
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But  other  and  yet  more  direct  causes  leading  to 
this  singular  literary  revival  clearly  existed.  Gradually, 
though  very  slowly,  the  influence  of  the  Greek  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople,  driven  out  of  their  city 
after  the  occupation  of  the  great  city  by  the  Latin 
Crusaders  in  A.D.  1204,  permeated  Italy.  The  com- 
merce and  wealth  and  much  of  the  Byzantine  territory, 
after  that  "  occupation  "  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Italian  cities  such  as  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other 
centres  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  and,  as  the 
fourteenth  century  was  drawing  to  a  close,  many  too 
of  the  Greek  citizens  of  the  Eastern  capital  foreseeing 
the  imminent  danger  to  their  city  from  the  advancing 
hosts  of  the  Turks,  sought  a  refuge  in  Italy,  often 
bringing  with  them  precious  manuscripts  contain- 
ing the  treasured  writings  of  a  far-back  age  which 
their  fathers  had  so  long  preserved  with  a  jealous 
care. 

Then,  too,  taking  a  broader  and  more  far-reaching 
view,  we  can  justly  assume  that  the  long  and  painful 
training  time  of  the  "wild  peoples,"  who  had 
centuries  before  overrun  Italy  and  the  West,  was 
well-nigh  completed,  and  that  all  things  were  now 
ready  for  a  new  development — that  the  hour  had 
struck  when  these  "  peoples  "  were  ready  to  welcome 
and  understand  the  great  literary  works  of  the  past 
which  had  been  stored  up  and  preserved  in  Con- 
stantinople.1 

The  Greek  scholar,  however,  who  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  real  pioneer  of  the  numerous  band  of 
Greek  teachers  who  were  welcomed  in  Italy  at  this 
juncture,  was  one,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  originally 
an  ambassador  from  Constantinople  to  the  West  in 

1  Other  causes,  too,  might  be  well  suggested  which  had  brought 
the  Greeks  into  close  contact  with  the  Italians,  such  as  the  discussions 
which  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century  took  place  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  two  churches, 
which  were  divided  by  no  really  important  differences. 
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order  to  seek  assistance  against  the  rapidly  advancing 
Turks.  He  was  asked  to  settle  permanently  in 
Florence  as  a  public  teacher  of  Greek.  From 
Florence  he  went  to  other  Italian  centres,  and  his 
pupils  subsequently  carried  on  his  useful  teaching 
work.  This  Chrysoloras  was  first  formally  established 
in  Florence  in  the  year  1395.  The  next  half-century 
witnessed  a  great  and  general  revival  of  interest 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  Italy  in  Greek  letters. 
The  interest  was  kept  alive,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  by  the  arrival  of  fugitive  Greek  scholars, 
mainly  from  Constantinople  ;  these,  anticipating  in 
the  near  future  the  fall  of  their  city,  brought  with 
them  a  great  store  of  Greek  manuscripts  contain- 
ing writings  hitherto  only  known  by  name  in  the 
West. 

In  the  year  1453  the  terrible  catastrophe,  long 
foreseen,  fell  upon  the  glorious  city  of  Constantine. 
Constantinople  was  stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
victorious  armies  of  the  Turkish  sovereign,  Ma- 
hommed  II.,  and  her  libraries  were  destroyed  and 
scattered.  The  loss  of  these  treasures  was,  of  course, 
an  irreparable  disaster.  It  is  said  that  in  the  days 
of  plunder  and  confusion  which  followed  the  taking 
of  the  city,  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  manuscripts  disappeared  ; l  happily,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  portion  of  the  literary  treasures 
of  Constantinople  were  rescued  ;  some  manuscripts 
were  safely  brought  away ;  some  were  purchased 
at  a  ridiculous  price  from  the  ignorant  Oriental 
conquerors  ;  some  had  already,  in  the  half-century 
which  immediately  preceded  the  capture  of  the 
famous   capital,   been   transported    by   the    fugitive 

1  M  Quid  de  libris  |dicam  qui  illic  erant  innumerabiles,  nondum 
Latinis  cogniti  ?  " — From  the  speech  of  Aeneas  Sylvius  (Piccolomini), 
afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  A.D.  1458-64 ;  spoken  before  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  on  the  loss  to  literature,  occasioned  by  the  fall  and  sack 
of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1453. 
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Greek    scholars   we   have  already   alluded   to,   and 
safely  deposited  in  Italy. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  really  great 
number  of  the  great  classical  writers  of  Greece,  and 
other  yet  more  precious  writings,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently,  stored  up  in  Constantinople,  were 
saved  from  destruction,  and  were  brought  to  Italy ; 
just  awakened  in  time  to  comprehend  how  vast  a 
literary  treasure  had  lain  hidden  in  manuscripts 
written  in  a  language  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
them  for  many  centuries — in  manuscripts  which, 
owing  to  a  great  calamity,  had  been  brought  to  their 
doors  by  Greek  exiles,  who  were  willing  and  able  to 
teach  them  their  glorious  tongue  and  so  to  give 
them  the  golden  key  to  unlock  the  stores  of 
wisdom  and  learning  contained  in  these  torn  and 
discoloured  leaves  of  parchment  rescued  from  fallen 
Constantinople. 


B. — THE    AWAKENING    IN    THE    WEST — THE 
WORK   OF    CONSTANTINOPLE 

The  "  lost  language  "  was  quickly  recovered  in  Italy, 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  Greek  exiles  before, 
and  in  still  greater  numbers  after,  the  fall  of  the 
storied  city.  In  Naples,  even  before  A.D.  1440,  an 
academy  was  founded  by  Alphonso,  where  Greek 
was  publicly  taught.  A  similar  foundation  was 
established  by  Nicholas  of  Este,  Marquis  of  Ferrara. 
A  still  more  liberal  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
"  new  learning "  at  Florence  by  Cosmo  de  Medici, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Laurentian 
library,  which  was  named  after  his  grandson,  the  yet 
more  famous  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  These  enlightened 
and  devoted  admirers  and  patrons  of  letters  gathered 
round  them  a  small  company  of  Greek  exiles  from 
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Constantinople,  who,  under  their  powerful  protec- 
tion, taught  the  long-forgotten  tongue,  and  with  their 
store  of  rescued  manuscripts  familiarized  the  Italians, 
anxious  to  acquire  knowledge,  with  many  of  the  great 
works  of  antiquity,  only  known  hitherto  in  the  West 
as  shadows  of  mighty  names. 

But,  in  addition  to  Greek  being  publicly  taught 
in  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy  after  the 
coming  of  the  Greek  exiles,  a  powerful  impetus  was 
given  to  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  the  long- 
forgotten  treasures  of  a  literature  which  will  ever 
occupy  the  first  place  in  the  education  of  the  world, 
by  the  marked  favour  shown  to  "  the  new  learning  " 
by  the  Pope,  whose  influence  was  far-reaching. 
Already  considerable  favour  had  been  shown  to 
scholars  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  before  the  year 
1440,  but  it  remained  for  Pope  Nicholas  V.  (1448-54) 
to  assist  the  new  movement  with  all  the  weight 
and  power  of  the  chief  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
Nicholas  V. — somewhile  Cardinal  of  Bologna — ranks 
high  among  the  great  Popes  ; x  and  his  warm  en- 
couragement of  letters  is  not  the  least  among  his 
acknowledged  titles  to  honour.  Quietly  and  without 
ostentation  Nicholas  desired  to  make  Italy,  where 
his  influence  was  enormous,  the  home — and  Rome 
the  chief  city  of  literature  and  art.  He  was  specially 
interested  in  the  survival  of  Greek  letters,  and  warmly 
welcomed  at  his  court  the  presence  of  Greek  scholars, 
driven  from  their  old  home.  This  famous  Pope  was 
especially  distinguished  by  his  zeal  to  further  the 
knowledge  of  the  more  famous  Fathers  of  the  Greek 
Church,  ^such    as    Basil    of    Caesarea,   Gregory    of 

1  "Nicholas  V.  as  Pope  and  Sovereign  of  Rome,  as  patron  of 
letters  and  arts,  stood,  consciously  perhaps,  but,  with  a  dim  perception 
of  the  change,  at  the  head  of  a  new  era — it  was  an  epoch  of  Christian 
civilization  "  .  .  .  "to  Nicholas  V.  Italy,  or  rather  Latin  Christianity, 
owes  her  age  of  learning.  It  was  the  splendid  vision  of  N  icholas  V. 
that  Christianity  was  to  array  herself  in  the  spoils  of  the  ancient  world." 
— Milman,  "Latin  Christianity,"  book  xiv.  chap.  ix. 
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Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Cyril,  with  others 
perhaps  less  known.  His  successors  in  the  Papacy 
and  other  Italian  patrons  of  the  new  learning,  how- 
ever, were  less  interested  in  theology  than  in  the 
great  classical  masterpieces  of  Greece ;  and,  singu- 
larly enough,  it  is  not  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  but  in 
other  lands,  where  the  long-buried  treasures  of  Greek 
works  bearing  upon  theology,  including  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  were  eventually  the  subject  of  tire- 
less, patient  investigation  and  of  careful,  reverent  study. 
The  story  of  the  nations  here  is,  indeed,  a  strange 
record.  After  so  many  centuries  of  comparative 
sleep  in  all  things  pertaining  to  literary  and  mental 
cultivation,1  a  few  short  years  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  awakening  of  Italy  to 
see  the  beauty  and  inimitable  grace  of  ancient  Latin 
learning ;  witnessed,  too,  the  coming  of  the  exiles  of 
Constantinople,  who,  with  their  precious  manuscripts 
in  their  hand,  taught  the  same  people  to  recognize 
in  a  moment  the  glory  and  power  of  the  old  Greek 
literature.  A  little  group  of  unknown  German  crafts- 
men, in  these  same  memorable  fifteenth-century  years, 
worked  out  the  most  important  "  find  "  chronicled  in 
the  pages  of  history — a  "find"  which  gave  an  un- 
dreamed-of impetus  to  the  new  movement  in  learning. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  invention  of  printing. 
With  wonderful  rapidity  the  "  new  thought "  gathered 
strength,  and  about  the  year  1450  the  first  printed 
Bible  was  issued  from  the  German  workshops  at 
Mentz  (Mayence).3 

1  Hallam,  iii.  596  :  * '  Incredibilis  ingeniorum  barbaries  est ;  raris- 
simi  literas  norunt,  nulli  elegantiam"  (Campano,  Papal  Legate  at 
Ratisbon,  A.D.  147 1). 

2  The  first  book  that  was  published  at  the  presses  of  Fust  and  his 
companion  at  Mentz,  was  an  edition  of  the  (Latin)  "Vulgate,"  usually 
called  the  Mazarine  Bible,  from  a  copy  having  been  first  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  Paris.  This  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  psalter  and  by  the  great  liturgical  work  of  Duiandus,  Bishop  of 
Mende  (Mimatensis)  in  the  south  of  France. 
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In  a  few  short  years  innumerable  printed  books 
were  to  be  had  in  well-nigh  every  country  of  Europe 
— books  procurable  at  a  price  which  would  have 
seemed  inconceivable  x  to  the  men  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  generation  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
enjoy  the  golden  morning  of  "the  great  awakening." 

In  other  European  countries  the  awakening  was 
somewhat  slower,  but  it  came  with  all  the  force  of 
gathered  strength,  and  resulted  in  yet  more  important 
developments  than  even  in  Italy,  where  it  was  first 
noticeable ;  and  before  the  century  which  witnessed 
the  great  change  in  Italy  had  run  its  course,  the  new 
learning  had  made  its  way,  and  its  power  was  felt  in 
the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  well-nigh 
every  great  city  of  the  West — notably,  perhaps,  in 
Paris2 — even  then,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree 
than  in  later  times,  the  heart  of  the  French  nation. 

In  our  own  England,  from  various  causes,  the 
awakening  was  slower,  notably  owing  to  the  para- 
lyzing influence  of  the  long-drawn-out  Wars  of  the 
Roses.  We  are  speaking,  it  will  be  remembered, 
especially  of  the  advent  of  Greek  letters,  yet  even  in 
England  the  influence  of  the  new  learning  of  the 
Greeks  tarried  not  long  before  its  influence  was  felt, 
and  then  the  results  were  indeed  momentous. 

It  is  believed  that  instruction  was  given  in  Greek 
at  Oxford  as  early  as  A.D.  1488  by  one  Vitelli,  an 
Italian,  but  nothing  positive  can  be  asserted  before 
1 49 1,  in  which  year  Grocyn,  a  pupil  of  the  Greek 
Chalcondyles,  returning  to  Oxford  from  Italy,  began 
to  lecture  publicly  to  a  handful  of  students  at  Exeter 
College.  Linacre,  subsequently  famous  as  a  phy- 
sician, a  friend  of  Grocyn,  though  somewhat  younger 

1  The  price  of  books  was  diminished  by  four-fifths  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. — Hallam,  "Literary  History,"  part  i.  chap.  iii. 

2  In  the  last  years  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  following,  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  France  possessed  the  most 
profound  Greek  scholar  in  the  West,  namely  Budaeus. 
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— who,  too,  had  studied  in  Italy — is  also  reputed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  English  scholars  in  the 
ancient  tongue.  A  very  few  other  students,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  intimate  friends,  were  pupils  of 
Grocyn,  and  more  or  less  Greek  scholars  ;  the  names 
of  three  of  these  have  been  preserved — they  were 
More,  Colet,  and  William  Latimer. 

In  1498,  a  poor  wandering  student  named  Erasmus, 
with  a  somewhat  doubtful  reputation  and  precarious 
health,  but  already  known  as  a  widely  read  and  sin- 
gularly talented  scholar,  came  to  Oxford  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  eked  out  a  slender  and  precarious  living 
from  pupils.  He  brought  with  him  introductions 
from  one  or  two  influential  Englishmen  whose  sons 
had  read  with  him  at  Paris.  At  Oxford  he  had  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  becoming  intimate  with  the 
little  coterie  of  Greek  students — Grocyn's  friends  and 
pupils.  The  passionate  desire  of  Erasmus  was  to 
attain  proficiency  in  Greek,  and  to  this  object  he  at 
once  devoted  all  his  brilliant  powers. 

The  two  or  three  years  of  Erasmus's  residence  in 
Oxford  changed  the  current  of  his  life — the  life  which 
was  to  accomplish  so  marvellous  a  work  in  connection 
with  the  long-lost  language.  He  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  Colet,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the 
most  eloquent  of  English  preachers ;  and  of  More, 
whose  name  as  a  great  lawyer  and  statesman  in  a 
few  years  rang  through  Europe.  The  influence  of 
these  two  determined  the  gifted  but  wayward  Erasmus 
to  consecrate  his  wonderful  powers  to  the  highest 
purpose,  and  he  became  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
Greek  with  the  sole  view  of  better  understanding  the 
New  Testament  writings,  which  were  only  known  in  the 
Western  world  through  the  medium  of  the  somewhat 
imperfect  Latin  translation  known  as  the  "  Vulgate." 
It  was  listening  to  the  lectures  of  Colet  on  St.  Paul 
which  first  inspired  Erasmus  with  this  passionate 
desire.     Colet  was  one  of  those  rare  and  gifted  men 
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to  whom  the  mighty  power  of  influencing  others  is 
given,  and  this  power  was  exercised  with  strange 
success  in  the  case  of  Erasmus. 

In  the  year  1500,  Erasmus  wandered  away  from 
Oxford,  and  we  hear  of  him  again  in  Paris  and  St. 
Omer  and  other  centres  where  learning  flourished  ;  his 
wanderings  had  only  one  object — to  perfect  himself 
in  the  new  Greek  learning,  that  he  might  equip  him- 
self for  his  great  purpose,  which  he  had  first  formed 
in  the  lecture-room  of  Colet  at  Oxford. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  read  the  letters  of  the 
pleasure-loving  and  somewhat  frivolous  scholar  before 
his  saintly  and  earnest  English  friends  had  inspired 
him  with  a  nobler  ideal  of  life  and  duty  ;  and  to  com- 
pare these  with  his  correspondence  belonging  to  the 
years  of  his  middle  and  later  life. 

He  ever  dwelt  with  the  tenderest  affection  upon 
his  Oxford  friendships.  He  wrote  of  Colet,  that  "  to 
listen  to  him,  seemed  to  him  like  listening  to  Plato 
himself"  ;  of  Grocyn  he  wrote,  "  Who  does  not  admire 
the  wide  range  of  his  learning  ? "  of  Linacre,  "  What 
would  be  more  searching,  deep  and  refined,  than  his 
judgment?"  but  Colet,  we  learn  from  Erasmus' 
letters,  was  his  example  and  best-loved  friend.  In 
his  wanderings  between  the  years  1500  and  1503,  in 
his  letters  to  Colet  he  would  dwell  on  his  Greek 
studies  with  strange  passion.  "  I  have  buried  myself 
in  Greek  literature,  nor  do  I  think  the  labour  has 
been  thrown  away";  and  again  he  would  write  to 
the  same  dear  friend  to  whom  he  owed  so  much, 
"  While  thus  working  in  the  '  garden  of  the  Greeks ' 
I  am  gathering  much  fruit,  by  the  way,  for  the  time 
to  come,  which  may  hereafter  be  of  use  to  me  in 
sacred  studies.  For  I  have  learned  this  by  experience, 
that  without  Greek  one  can  do  nothing  in  any  branch 
of  study,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  conjecture,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  judge ;  one  thing  to  see  with  other 
people's  eyes,  and  quite  another  thing  to  believe  what 
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you  see  with  your  own."  He  was  thinking  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament — the  "  Vul- 
gate " — and  its  many  and  curious  errors,  and  of  the 
yet  more  curious  and  unhappy  comments  of  the 
schoolmen  which  had  in  so  many  places  so  sadly 
obscured  its  true  meaning. 

Between  the  years  1498  and  1514  Erasmus  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  England,  with  occasional  visits, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  Greek  studies,  to  the  Continent. 
At  Cambridge,  for  several  years  he  was  the  recognized 
teacher  or  professor  of  Greek.  The  materials  for  his 
great  work,  which  exercised  so  enormous  effect  upon 
the  Reformation  on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  in 
England,  were  gradually  collected  and  studied,  while 
the  profound  scholarship  necessary  for  its  execution 
he  slowly  and  painfully  acquired,  for  the  brilliant 
scholar  was  often  prostrated  with  severe  and  dangerous 
illness ;  he  ever  carried  about  with  him  what  was  in 
good  truth  a  dying  body.  He  was  too,  we  know,  at 
this  period  a  most  diligent  student  of  the  scarcely 
known  Greek  Fathers  ;  among  these,  he  had  a  special 
admiration  for  Origen. 

After  well-nigh  twenty  years  of  study,  the  work 
was  at  last  completed,  and  the  first  Greek  Testament 
ever  given  to  the  world  of  the  West,  with  its  faithful 
Latin  translation,  its  noble  preface,  and  its  com- 
mentary, was  published  in  the  German  workshop 
of  Basel  in  the  year  15 16.  But  though  Germany  had 
the  honour  of  printing  Erasmus's  masterwork,  it  was 
mainly  in  England,  and  from  English  thinkers  and 
scholars,  that  he  drew  his  inspiration.  It  was  Colet 
and  the  little  coterie  of  Colet's  friends  who  guided  the 
magnificent  ability,  and  directed  the  tireless  industry 
of  the  world-renowned  Greek  theologian. 

Colet's  deep  joy,  when  he  saw  the  finished  work 
of  his  disciple,  comes  out  in  the  beautiful  letter  he  at 
once  wrote  to  his  friend.  He  was  then  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  forgetting  his  reputation  as  the  greatest 

x 
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of  English  preachers  and  the  pioneer  of  English 
education,  he  addressed  Erasmus  as  the  leader  of  the 
company  of  teachers  of  the  new  learning,  generously 
forgetting  that  Erasmus  really  owed  well-nigh  every- 
thing to  him.  "  Your  volumes  are  here  both  eagerly 
bought  and  everywhere  read — by  many  with  approval 
and  admiration  ...  for  myself,  I  so  love  your  work, 
and  so  clasp  to  my  heart  this  book  of  yours,  that  it 
excites  mixed  feelings ;  for  at  one  time  I  am  seized 
with  sorrow  that  I  have  not  that  knowledge  of  Greek 
without  which  one  is  good  for  nothing;  at  another 
time  I  rejoice  in  that  light  which  you  have  shed  forth 
from  the  sun  of  your  genius.  .  .  .  Go  on,  Erasmus,  .  .  . 
illustrate  it  (the  New  Testament)  by  your  expositions, 
and  give  us  your  commentary  more  at  length  on  the 
Gospels ;  your  length  (remember)  is  brevity  ...  in 
so  doing  you  will  make  your  name  immortal — im- 
mortal, did  I  say  ?  the  name  of  Erasmus  can  never 
perish  .  .  .  but  toiling  on  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  you 
will  become  a  partaker  of  His  eternal  life.  ...  If 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  become  your  disciple,  even 
in  learning  Greek,  notwithstanding  my  advancing 
years.  .  .  .  Love  me  as  ever.  .  .  .  Farewell." 

Colet  judged  the  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus 
aright ;  it  literally  took  the  world  by  storm ;  its 
success  was  indeed  amazing,  considering  how  unac- 
customed as  yet  were  the  public  to  printed  books. 
It  is  said  that  in  France  alone  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  were  sold.  The  general  interest  throughout 
the  West  continued  unabated ;  five  successive  vast 
editions,  each  containing  many  corrections  from  MSS. 
and  other  sources,  were  published  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  famous  scholar.  The  striking  prayer,  indeed, 
contained  in  his  wonderful  preface  seemed  to  have 
been  largely  realized.  "  I  would  that  even  the  weakest 
woman  should  read  the  Gospel — should  dwell  on  the 
Epistles  of  Paul.  ...  I  long  that  the  husbandman 
should  sing  portions  of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows 
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the  plough,  that  the  weaver  should  hum  them  to  the 
tune  of  his  shuttle,  that  the  traveller  should  charm 
with  their  stories  the  weariness  of  his  journey  .  .  . 
for  these  books  present  us  with  a  living  image  of 
Christ's  most  holy  mind.  Were  we  to  have  seen 
Him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not  have  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  as  they  give  us  of  Him — speaking, 
healing,  dying,  rising  again  as  it  were  in  our  own 
actual  presence." 

For  once  the  great  of  the  world  recognized  that 
a  genius  of  transcendent  power  had  risen  up  among 
them.  When  the  Greek  New  Testament  of  Eras  - 
mus  appeared,  no  dignity  was  judged  too  emi- 
nent, no  reward  too  excessive  for  the  poor  wandering 
scholar,  the  pupil  of  the  English  Colet,  the  patient 
disciple  of  the  homeless  exiles  of  fallen  Constanti- 
nople. The  powerful  kings  of  France  and  England,  the 
magnificent  Emperor  of  Germany  and  Spain,  vied 
with  each  other  in  princely  offers  to  the  scholar. 
The  proudest  universities  of  Europe  sought  his 
presence  and  his  countenance.  Mitres  were  proffered 
him  ;  the  supreme  Pontiff  who  ruled  Rome  eventually 
even  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  coveted  dignity  of 
a  cardinal.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  him. 
Untitled,  unbeneficed,  he  preferred  to  die  as  he  had 
lived,  the  free  and  unfettered  scholar.  He  was  wise 
in  his  generation  ;  no  earthly  honour,  no  lofty  dignity 
or  fortune  could  add  anything  to  the  name  and  fame 
of  Erasmus,  whose  work,  to  use  his  own  ringing  words, 
had  been  "  to  restore  a  buried  liter ature^  and  to  recall 
theologians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament? 

When  Colet  died — some  three  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Greek  Testament  (A.D.  15 19) — we 
have,  in  some  of  Erasmus's  letters  written  just  after 
his  dear  friend  and  master  had  passed  away,  the 
most  ample  recognition  of  the  high  influence  Colet 
had  brought  to  bear  upon  his  life-work,  and  of  the 
mighty  debt  he  owed  to  his  saintly  teacher.     To  one 
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friend  he  wrote  :  "  I  seem  as  though  only  half  of  me 
were  alive,  Colet  being  dead."  To  another :  "  What 
avail  these  sobs  and  lamentations?  They  cannot 
bring  him  back  again.  In  a  little  while  we  shall 
follow  him ;  in  the  mean  time  we  should  rejoice  for 
Colet.  He  is  now  safely  enjoying  Christ,  whom  he 
always  had  upon  his  lips,  and  at  his  heart."  Writing 
to  Bishop  Tunstall  he  said  :  "  I  should  be  inconsolable 
for  the  death  of  Colet  did  I  not  know  that  my  tears 
would  avail  nothing  for  him  and  for  me."  To  the 
saintly  Bishop  Fisher :  "  I  have  written  this,  weeping 
for  Colet's  death  ;  .  .  .  I  know  it  is  all  right  with  him 
who,  escaped  from  this  evil  and  wretched  world, 
is  in  present  enjoyment  of  that  Christ  whom  he  so 
loved  when  alive."  We  will  add  one  more  brief 
quotation  from  the  correspondence  of  Erasmus  after 
the  death  of  Dean  Colet  to  close  our  little  summary 
of  evidence  here  in  support  of  our  contention  that  the 
main  source  of  the  influence  which  inspired  the 
greatest,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful,  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Greek  exiles  of  Constantinople,  was  the 
teaching,  at  once  scholarly  and  spiritual,  of  the 
English  Colet :  "  O  true  theologian,  O  wonderful 
preacher  of  evangelical  doctrine,  with  what  earnest 
zeal  did  he  drink  in  the  philosophy  of  Christ !  How 
eagerly  did  he  imbibe  the  spirit  and  feelings  of  St. 
Paul !  How  did  the  purity  of  his  whole  life  corre- 
spond to  his  heavenly  doctrine  !  For  how  many 
years,  following  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  did  he  teach 
the  people  without  reward  ! " 

In  a  less  degree,  but  still  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  gratitude  and  obligation,  he  refers  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Cracow  after 
he  had  received  tidings  of  the  execution  of  the  great 
statesman  and  thinker.  His  letter  bears  the  date  of 
1535.  He  says  :  "You  will  learn  from  a  letter  which 
I  enclose,  the  fate  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester  (Fisher).     They  were  the  wisest 
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and  most  saintly  men  that  England  had  "  (Colet  had 
been  dead  then  many  years).  "  In  the  death  of 
More  I  feel  as  if  I  had  died  myself.  .  .  .  We  had  but 
one  soul  between  us."  Surely  we  in  England  are  not 
in  error  when  we  claim  Erasmus  as  our  own,  and  his 
mighty  work  l  as  the  result  of  English  inspiration 
and  encouragement. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  labours 
of  Erasmus,  and  the  pure  and  holy  human  influences 
which  inspired  that  remarkable  scholar  to  devote  the 
best  hours  of  his  work-filled  life  to  the  making  known 
to  the  peoples  of  the  West,  One  Greek  Book,2  a  book 
little  noticed  by  the  eager  scholars  of  Italy  when  the 
exiles  of  Constantinople  first  disclosed  to  them  their 
stores  of  Greek  literature  rescued  from  the  spoiled 
and  desolated  city. 

1  The  story  of  our  English  New  Testament  is  a  simple  one  j  but  it 
is  a  fitting  complement  to  our  little  sketch  of  the  labours  of  Erasmus 
in  bringing  before  men  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer  and  his  more  immediate  disciples. 

Our  translators  chose  as  their  Greek  text,  from  which  they  mainly 
worked,  the  edition  of  Stephens's  Greek  Testament,  published  in  a.d. 
1550.  Stephens  chiefly  adopted — save  in  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  where  he  largely  followed  the  Greek  text  printed  in  Cardinal 
Ximenes's  "  Complutensian  Polyglot" — the  text  he  found  in  Erasmus's 
fifth  edition,  put  out  the  year  before  his  death.     It  bears  the  date  of  1535. 

This  has  been  taken  as  the  "standard"  or  "received  text"  in 
England,  and  in  spite  of  the  true  scholarly  efforts  in  our  own  day  of 
the  company  of  revisers  to  improve  and  amend  the  translation  and  the 
old  text,  the  work  of  Erasmus  is  still  almost  universally  read  and  used, 
and  men  call  it  still  the  "received  text."  Thus  the  foundation  upon 
which  was  built  up  the  English  New  Testament — the  Book  which  has 
guided,  helped,  comforted  uncounted  millions  of  our  people  in  the 
past,  is  guiding  them  still — was  laid  by  that  Erasmus,  fragments  of 
whose  eventful  life-story  have  formed  the  subject-matter  of  a  few  of  the 
foregoing  pages. 

8  Erasmus's  other  writings,  his  brilliant  satires,  notably  the 
"Adagia,"  his  collection  of  popular  sayings,  quotations,  epigrams, 
etc.,  with  his  own  comments  attached  to  them,  and  th-i  "Enconium 
Moriae,"  had  an  enormous  success  in  his  day,  but  they  are  forgotten 
save  by  a  very  few  scholars.  Even  his  edition  of  "Jerome  "  few  cared 
for ;  but  his  One  Greek  Book,  to  which  we  refer,  that  has  made  his 
name,  as  Colet  said,  "immortal,"  the  name  of  Erasmus  can  "never 
perish." 
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We  had  good  reasons  for  thus  dwelling  upon  what 
at  first  sight  appears  to  have  been  but  an  episode  in 
"the  great  awakening"  which  followed  the  revival 
of  that  Greek  learning,  so  long  lost  to  the  nations  of 
the  West. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  coming  of  the 
Greek  exiles  with  their  literary  treasures  saved  from 
the  noble  libraries  of  their  loved  glorious  city,  at  once 
brought  the  Italian  scholars  face  to  face  with  a  mighty 
ancient  literature,  with  which  previously  they  were 
absolutely  unacquainted.  They  at  once  recognized 
the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  poetry  and  the  drama, 
of  the  history  and  the  philosophy  contained  in  works, 
the  very  names  of  many  of  which  had  been,  by  the 
natives  of  the  West,  long  forgotten  ;  and  with  intense 
ardour  the  Italian  scholars  became  the  pupils  of  the 
Greek  exiles,  who  possessed  the  golden  key  of  the 
language  which  unlocked  the  precious  secrets  of 
the  rescued  books. 

A  wonderful  classical  revival  almost  at  once 
passed  over  Italy  and  her  schools.  The  disclosure  of 
the  stores  of  Greek  literature  rescued  from  Constanti- 
nople wrought  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
revolution  of  the  "Renaissance."  Florence  became 
the  seat  of  a  semi-pagan  school  of  New-Platonists, 
and  Rome,  a  little  later,  became  the  home  of  the 
somewhat  grotesque  pagan  academy  of  Pomponius 
Laetus.  The  famous  school  of  Padua  even  became 
positively  a  focus  of  Atheism.  "  There  were,  indeed, 
manifold  signs  that  the  new  learning  was  eating  out 
the  heart  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  Italy.  ...  It 
did  not  attack  Christianity,  but  it  turned  away  men's 
eyes  from  Christianity  ;  it  did  not  contradict  ecclesi- 
astical dogma,  but  it  passed  it  by  with  a  shrug  as  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  a  cultivated  mind.  The  dis- 
covery of  antiquityshowed  so  much  to  be  done  in  this 
world  that  it  was  needless  to  think  much  of  the  next." * 

1  Bishop  Creighton,  "History  of  the  Papacy,"  book  v.  chap.  ii. 
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As  in  architecture  we  see  the  early  mediaeval 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  giving  place  to  the  huge 
classical  temple  which  still  throws  its  vast  shadow 
over  the  Apostle's  grave,  so  in  theology  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  in  Italy  was  largely  put  aside,  and 
the  Greek  literature  of  the  newly  recovered  ancient 
writers  was  substituted  in  their  room.  Colet,  when 
as  a  student  he  visited  Italy,  tells  us  how  he  found 
the  general  tendencies  of  the  Italian  schools  sadly 
sceptical.  Even  the  atmosphere  of  the  brilliant 
Court  of  the  so-called  secular  Popes — Sixtus  IV., 
Innocent  VIIL,  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia),  Julius  II. 
(Rovere),  Leo  X.  (Medici),  A.D.  1471-1522 — was  more 
semi-pagan  than  Christian. 

At  this  juncture,  happily  for  the  world,  another 
school  of  thought  arose,  equally  inspired  by  the  new 
Greek  learning  brought  from  the  fallen  Constantinople 
— a  school  which  worked  a  revolution  l  deeper  and 
more  far-reaching  in  its  ultimate  results  than  the 
revolution  worked  in  Italy,  for  it  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  masses,  whereas  the  Italian  awakening  only 
reached  the  hearts  of  the  learned — in  other  words,  of 
the  few.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  told  the 
story  of  this  other  awakening  at  some  length.  Its 
home  was  in  our  own  England  ;  its  notable  leaders 
were  Colet  and  More,  and  its  apostle  and  teacher  was 
their  dearest  friend,  their  associate  and  pupil — the 
wandering  scholar  Erasmus. 

We  spoke  of  the  "  One  Greek  Book  "  which  Eras- 
mus's life-work  made  known  to  the  Western  peoples  ; 
the  transcendent  importance  of  this,  Erasmus's 
magnum  opus,  the  far-reaching  influence  of  his  Greek 
New  Testament,  with  the  new  Latin  translation 
printed  alongside  the  Greek  text,  fully  justifies  the 
expression,  the  "  One  Greek  Book." 

1  The  revolution  worked  by  the  classicists  of  Italy  is  generally  and 
roughly  known  as  the  "Renaissance."  The  revolution  worked  by 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  their  school,  men  call  the  •'  Reformation." 
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But  it  must  be  remembered  that  besides  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament,  among  the  treasures 
of  Greek  literature  brought  by  the  exiles  from  Con- 
stantinople, were  other  writings  not  included  among 
the  dramatists,  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  golden  age  of  Greek  learning — 
writings  more  precious  in  the  eyes  of  scholars  and 
thinkers  of  the  school  of  Erasmus  and  Colet  than 
were  even  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Greece ;  for 
not  only  was  Greek  the  language  of  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  well-nigh  all  the  early  treatises, 
apologies,  and  letters  of  the  first  Christian  teachers 
were  written  in  the  same  tongue.  In  the  Rome  of 
the  great  Caesars,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  very  many 
of  the  poorer  population  of  the  city  were  Greek  either 
in  descent  or  in  speech.  Out  of  the  names  of  the 
fifteen  bishops  of  imperial  Rome  up  to  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  four  only  are  Latin.  Even  in 
distant  Gaul  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  used 
Greek  in  the  beautiful  story  of  the  persecution  in 
the  year  177,  and  the  important  work  of  Irenaeus  of 
Lyons  against  heresies  a  very  few  years  later  was 
written  in  Greek.1 

These  writings  which,  as  we  have  said,  included 
the  great  majority  of  treatises,  apologetics,  history, 
and  sermons  put  out  by  Christian  teachers  between 
the  year  90  and  the  year  400,  were  only  known  to 
the  Churches  of  the  West  through  the  medium  of 
Latin  translations  ;  some  of  them  were  not  known  at 
all.     The  fall  of  Constantinople  scattered  them  at 

1  The  works  of  the  following  Fathers — works  which  comprise  cer- 
tainly the  larger  and  the  more  important  writings  of  early  Christian 
theology — were  written  in  Greek:  namely,  the  writings  of  "the 
Apostolical  Fathers,"  first  and  second  century  ;  Justin  Martyr,  second 
century  j  Irenaeus,  second  century  ;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  second 
century ;  Origen,  second  and  third  centuries ;  Athanasius,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Basil,  all  of  the  fourth  century  ;  Eusebius, 
also  of  the  fourth  century ;  Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  fourth  and 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
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once,  all  in  their  original  tongues,  through  the  literary- 
centres  of  the  West,  and  these  writings  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  equipment  of  the  great 
scholars  who  presently  appeared  in  the  forefront  of 
the  momentous  revolution  we  call  "  the  Reformation." 
To  men  like  Erasmus  and  Colet,  to  the  men  of  their 
school  who  entered  into  the  fruits  of  their  labours, 
the  works  of  classical  antiquity  had  comparatively 
little  significance  compared  with  the  writings  of 
ancient  Christianity.  These  men,  different  from  the 
scholars  of  Italy,  studied  Greek  mainly  that  they 
might  better  know  the  mind  of  Christ  and  of  His 
servant  Paul,  that  they  might  enter  with  fuller  know- 
ledge into  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  great 
teachers  of  the  early  Christian  centuries.  Erasmus, 
for  instance,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  on  the  New 
Testament,  found  time  to  translate  into  Latin  the 
writings  of  the  great  Basil  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in 
Cappadocia,  the  first  Greek  author  printed  in  Germany, 
and  to  write  a  preface ;  while  he  especially  tells  us 
how  in  those  years,  when  he  had  buried  himself  in 
Greek  literature,  he  read  through  a  great  part  of  the 
voluminous  works  of  Origen,  "  which  opened  to  him," 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  springs  and  method  of 
theological  science." 

Dean  Stanley,  of  Westminster,  in  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  and  thrilling  passages,  well  sums  up  the 
conclusions  we  have  been  elaborating  in  the  foregoing 
pages  ;  his  words  will  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this 
portion  of  our  little  study  on  Constantinople,  which 
deals  with  "  the  coming  of  the  Greek  exiles  from  that 
city"  "  It  has  been  powerfully  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Goldwin  Smith,  how,  when  the  life  of  Europe 
would  have  been  arrested  under  the  Latin  hierarchy, 
but  for  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  element, 
Greece  arose  from  the  dead  with  the  New  Testament  in 
her  hand.  Most  true.  But  Greece  and  the  Greek 
Testament  were  preserved  for  that  great  crisis  by  the 
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empire  and  Church  of  Constantinople.  It  may  have 
been  a  tomb ;  but  in  that  stately  tomb  the  sacred 
light  was  kept  burning  till  the  moment  came  for  it 
to  kindle  a  fire  elsewhere.  To  the  Greek  exiles  from 
the  fallen  city  of  Constantine  we  owe  the  purest  and 
the  most  enduring  elements  of  the  Reformation, 
namely,  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  language, 
and  the  revival  of  Greek  learning,  which  gave  us 
critics  and  commentators  to  unfold  its  meaning. 
Long  after  the  effects  of  Luther's  work  shall  have 
been  exhausted,  the  effects  of  Erasmus's  work  will 
remain,  and  the  work  of  Erasmus,  humanly  speaking, 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the  scholars  of 
Constantinople."  1 

Were  our  words  exaggerated  when,  in  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  book,  we  spoke  of  the  fourth  century  as 
the  "golden  age  of  the  Church  ;"  the  age  in  which 
well-nigh  all  that  was  of  the  deepest  importance  in  the 
presentment  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ  was  hammered  out  by  especially  gifted 
men  f  Were  our  conclusions  far-j etched  and  unreal 
when,  among  the  works  carried  out  in  that  momentous 
age,  we  placed  in  the  forefront  the  laying  the  strong 
foundation  stories  of  Constantinople,  the  Christian  city? 

1  Stanley's  "Eastern  Church,"  lect.  vi. 


APPENDIX 

ON  THE  BYZANTINE  HISTORIANS 

WE  have  alluded  to  the  singular  dearth  of 
literature,  deserving  the  name,  all  through 
the  eleven  centuries  which  represent  roughly  the 
continuance  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople. 

No  poet  worthy  of  the  name  '  arose  in  this  long- 
drawn-out  period  ;  no  writer  of  philosophy ;  no  really 
gifted  historian.  But  we  possess,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state,  a  chain  of  historians,  generally  contemporary, 
who  are,  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  generally 
classed  under  the  title  of  "Byzantine  historians." 
These  were  writers  who  lived  in  different  periods  ; 
they  were  men  of  varied  abilities,  and  occupying 
different  stations  in  the  city  and  empire — emperors, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  ecclesiastics — some  very  lengthy 
and  copious  in  detail,  others  much  briefer.  Their 
works  are  to  the  modern  student  of  inestimable  value, 
for  it  is  largely  from  these  writings  that  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  story,  the  aims  and  hopes, 
and  much  of  the  social  life  of  what  was  the  only 
highly  civilized  Christian  state  in  the  world  during 
the  greater  part  of  those  long  centuries. 

For  the  most  part  they  are  poor  pieces  of  literature, 
possessing  but  little  charm  ;  still  they  rank  as  com- 
positions far  before  anything  connected  with  history 
that  was  written  in  the  West  during  that  long  age  of 

1  The  influential  school  of  Hymnologists,  of  course,  must  not  be 
ignored  here,  but  whether  or  not  any  writer  of  this  school  really  deserves 
the  name  of  a  great  poet,  is  a  disputed  point.  (See  above,  pp.  250-258.) 
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"  silence."  The  position  and  rank  of  the  writers  in 
some  cases  gave  them  special  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation, of  which  there  is  no  doubt  several  of  the 
number  carefully  availed  themselves.  Many  of  the 
histories  compiled  by  these  persons  are  thus  of  special 
interest  and  importance.  In  all,  it  is  computed,  they 
number  about  twenty-one  writers. 

We  will  very  briefly  give  some  account  of  the 
more  distinguished  and  interesting  of  these  compila- 
tions. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  dating  from  the 
accession  of  Arcadius  to  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
on  the  death  of  the  great  Theodosius,  we  possess 
only  fragmentary  history.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
however,  A.D.  527-65,  there  arose  a  writer  more 
worthy  the  name  of  an  historian  than  any  of  his 
successors  in  the  long  series  of  Byzantine  writers  of 
whom  we  are  speaking.  Procopius  was  the  intimate, 
the  confidential  friend  and  associate  of  Justinian's 
famous  general  Belisarius,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  officially  attached  for  many  years,  apparently 
in  the  position  of  secretary.  The  language  of  his 
writings  (of  course,  Greek)  is,  as  a  rule,  pure ;  his 
descriptions  are  fairly  vivid  ;  his  style  generally  lucid. 
The  works  of  Procopius  may  be  divided  into  three 
divisions.  By  far  the  longest  and  most  important  of 
these  is  the  one  known  as  "  The  Histories."  These 
mostly,  though  not  entirely,  relate  the  story  of  the 
great  wars  which  fill  up  so  large  a  place  in  the  reign 
of  the  great  Emperor  Justinian,  and  with  which  Pro- 
copius had,  from  his  official  position  with  Belisarius, 
special  opportunities  of  observation.  His  second 
work,  a  much  smaller  one,  deals  with  the  buildings  of 
Justinian — no  small  and  unimportant  a  catalogue — 
and  this  writing  of  an  intelligent  contemporary  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  conceptions 
of  this  famous  ruler.  His  third  writing  is  a  strange 
one  ;  it  is  known  as  the  "  Anecdota,"  or  secret  history. 
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It  is,  compared  with  the  histories,  but  a  short  work, 
and  purports  to  give  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of 
Justinian  and  of  his  Empress  Theodora.  A  violent 
and  passionate  invective  against  these  mighty  poten- 
tates, it  must  be  read  with  considerable  caution, 
especially  as  it  attacks  his  own  master,  Belisarius, 
and  his  wife,  Antonia,  and  other  high  personages  of 
the  time.  Much  of  the  painful  detail  given  by 
Gibbon  of  this  court,  and  the  chief  actors  in  it,  are 
drawn  from  this  strange  "chronique  scandaleuse." 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the  eminent 
historian  even  wrote  it.  It  is  not  referred  to  by 
Procopius's  contemporaries  ;  only  in  the  tenth  century 
— some  three  and  a  half  centuries  later — is  it  ascribed 
to  him  by  Suidas,  the  famous  Greek  lexicographer. 
Gibbon,  in  his  estimate,  not  a  flattering  one,  of  the 
Byzantine  historians,  generalizing,  tells  us  that  "  the 
defects  of  the  subject — 'The  story  of  the  lower  empire* 
— are  not  compensated  by  the  skill  and  variety  of  the 
painters  ;  of  a  space  of  eight  hundred  years "  (he 
began  his  bird's-eye  view  shortly  after  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  and  the  early  Mohammedan 
conquests,  some  ninety  years  after  Procopius  wrote), 
"  the  four  first  centuries  are  overspread  with  a  cloud, 
interrupted  by  some  faint  rays  of  historic  light  .  .  . 
the  four  last  centuries  "  (ending  with  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  1453)  "are  exempt,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  from  the  reproach  of  penury,  and  with  the  Com- 
menian  family,  the  historic  muse  of  Constantinople 
again  revives,  but  her  apparel  is  gaudy,  her  motions 
are  without  elegance  or  grace."  His  scathing  criti- 
cism in  some  cases  is,  however,  hardly  deserved. 

We  will  just  touch  upon  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  writers  during  the  eight  centuries  alluded  to  by 
the  author  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall." 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  the  Emperor  (A.D. 
9°5-59)  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  devoted  patron 
of  art.     He  was  the  author  himself  of  several  works 
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of  some  length,  from  one  of  which  we  derive  much 
and  varied  information  on  the  subject  of  the  customs 
of  the  Eastern  Church  and  Court.  Among  his  writings 
was  one  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  time.  It  was 
a  life  of  his  grandfather — the  Emperor  Basil,  the 
Macedonian — who  reigned  from  A.D.  867  to  a.d.  886  ; 
apart,  however,  from  the  interest  it  possesses  from  the 
rank  and  position  of  the  author,  and  his  reputation  of 
a  somewhat  voluminous  writer  and  a  patron  of  lite- 
rature and  art,  his  one  historical  work  has  but  little 
literary  merit. 

Leo  Diaconus  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  he  has  given  us 
a  somewhat  interesting  account  of  the  remarkable 
reawakening  of  the  Eastern  empire  under  the  brilliant 
generalship  of  the  Emperors  Romanus  II.,  Nice- 
phorus,  and  John  Zimisces,  when  the  Roman  arms 
recovered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dominions 
torn  away  from  the  empire  by  the  early  Mohammedan 
conquerors.  This  Leo  wrote  in  the  later  years  of  the 
tenth  century. 

Anna  Conimena,  daughter  of  one  emperor  and 
wife  of  another,  was  an  example  of  a  highly  cultivated 
Byzantine  lady.  She  has  left  us  a  vivid  and  even  an 
artistic  picture  of  the  coming  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
how  they  were  viewed  in  the  Court  of  Constantinople. 
Her  work,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  books,  may  be 
dated  circa  A.D.  1 148. 

Joannes  Cinnamus  was  an  official  of  high  rank  in 
the  reign  of  Manuel  Commenus,  A.D.  1143-80.  His 
history  was  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  Empress 
Anna  Commena,  and  his  writing  may  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Byzantine  histories,  both  in 
matter  and  style. 

Nicetas  was  a  patrician  and  statesman  under  the 
Emperor  Isaac  Angelus ;  the  latter  portion  of  his 
work  is  most  valuable  as  it  gives  us  the  disastrous 
story  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  armies 
of  the  Fourth  Crusade  in  A.D.  1204.     His  own  palace 
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was  sacked  and  burned  in  the  siege.  His  narrative 
is  pathetic,  and  at  times  even  brilliant.  The  famous 
account  of  the  destruction  by  the  Crusaders  of  the 
priceless  statues  belonging  to  the  golden  age  of 
ancient  Greek  art,  generally  ascribed  to  this  Nicetas, 
has  been  referred  to  above. 

Pachymerus,  an  ecclesiastic,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  reigns  of  the  Emperors  Michael  and  Andronicus 
Palaeologus,  A.D.  1 258-1 308,  ranks  also  among  the 
best  of  the  series  of  these  writers,  both  in  style,  and 
in  the  matter  of  his  compilation. 

The  Emperor  John  Cantacuzenus occupied  himself 
after  his  abdication  of  the  imperial  dignity,  with 
writing  the  history  of  his  times,  A.D.  1320-57.  His 
work  is  one  of  considerable  literary  merit. 

Michael  Dncas  is  our  principal  authority  for  the 
details  we  possess  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  1453  :  he  escaped  when  the  city  was  stormed  by 
Mohammed  II.  and  the  Turks,  and  wrote  his  story 
some  while  after,  A.D.  1462.  His  account  of  the 
awful  disaster  is  most  valuable,  but  follows  none  of 
the  classical  models  upon  which  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors among  the  Byzantine  writers  more  or  less 
have  fashioned  their  recitals.  Ducas,  although  his 
matter  is  fair  and  impartial,  is  somewhat  rough  and 
barbarous  in  style.  Two  other  men,  who  both 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  government  of  the 
city  and  the  narrow  territory  to  which  the  once 
mighty  Eastern  empire  was  reduced  in  her  last 
days,  have  also  written  of  the  ruin  of  the  Greek 
Empire — Phrantzes  and  Chalcocondylas.  The  fallen 
statesman,  Phrantzes,  survived  the  wreck  of  his 
fortunes  and  the  loss  of  his  son  and  daughter,  who 
died  in  captivity. 

This  long  series  of  Byzantine  historians,  together 
with  some  fourteen  comparatively  short  chronicles, 
have  been  collected  and  published  three  times.  The 
first   in  an   edition  of  twenty-seven  volumes,    with 
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notes  and  translations,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1 648-1 702. 
The  second  is  a  cheaper  reprint,  at  Venice,  in  1729. 
But  by  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians 
is  the  third,  which  was  published  at  Bonn,  A.D.  1828-25, 
in  fifty-eight  volumes.  The  historian  Niebuhr  super- 
intended this  great  issue,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
continued  under  the  care  of  the  Prussian  Government. 
Several  authors  and  fragments,  not  available  in  the 
early  editions,  were  added  here  ;  but  Milman  regrets 
that  little  was  added  of  annotation,  or  of  correction 
of  the  text — often  very  corrupt.  A  French  critic 
pithily  adds,  "  De  bons  textes  des  historiens  Byzan- 
tine restent  encore  a  donner." — Brunei. 


PART  III 

ROME    IN    THE    FOURTH 
CENTURY 

THE   INNER   LIFE   OF  THE   ROMAN 
WORLD   IN   THE   WEST 

{Circa  A.D.  375-A.D.  410) 


PROLOGUE 

The  civilized  world  was  stunned  when  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  Rome  before  the  armies  of  Alaric  the  Visi- 
Goth  in  A.D.  410  was  known.  The  many  barbarian 
peoples  who  were  hovering  round  and  perpetually 
raiding  the  frontier  provinces  were  appalled  at  the 
unexpected  disaster  which  had  befallen  the  City  of 
Mystery,  which  so  long  had  possessed  an  apparently 
superhuman  power. 

Jerome,  in  his  scholar's  cell  at  Bethlehem,  well- 
voices  the  universal  dismay  and  terror  caused  by  the 
dread  event.  We  read  how  the  great  student  was  at 
work  at  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  when  the  tidings 
reached  him.  "  I  was  silent,"  he  tells  us,  "  for  I  felt 
it  was  the  hour  to  weep."  He  shrank,  so  great  was 
his  dismay,  from  asking  for  any  details,  but  they 
came  to  him  little  by  little. 

Then  he  wrote  "how  it  all  seems  incredible,  so 
deeply  was  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  City  of 
Romulus  rooted  in  men's  hearts.  .  .  .  Who  is  safe  if 
Rome  could  perish  ?  In  this  fall  of  the  city  the 
whole  world  is  involved.  That  most  glorious  light 
which  shone  over  all  lands  is  extinguished  when 
Rome,  at  once  the  mother  and  the  grave  of  nations, 
falls." 

The  words  of  St.  Jerome  ring  with  strange  pathos 
when,  with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Surely,  whatever  is  born  must  in  its  turn  perish, 
must  one  day  grow  old  and  waste  away — but  Rome ! 
Who  ever  dreamed  that  Rome,  raised  by  her  long 
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ages  of  victory  far  above  all  the  world,  could  ever 
fall  ? " 

What  now  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  wondrous 
city?  The  popular  cry,  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
dethronement  l  of  the  Queen  City  was  brought  about 
by  her  own  vices  and  sins,  that  in  the  providence  of 
God  such  a  centre  of  wickedness  was  doomed  and 
could  not  be  suffered  to  exist  and  to  reign,  is  a  curious 
error.  Rome,  in  the  last  days  of  its  existence  as  the 
world-capital,  was  no  special  home  of  sin  and 
iniquity ;  it  was  little  changed  for  the  worse  from 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Trajan  and  Marcus. 
Its  corruption  differed  little  from  the  sin  and  shame 
— common,  alas ! — to  other  great  cities  ancient  and 
modern.  It  was  still  the  centre  of  letters  and  art, 
still  the  residence  of  the  most  cultured  and  polished 
aristocracy  in  the  world,  but  it  was  the  citadel  of 
paganism — paganism  still  a  mighty  power  in  the 
empire — a  mighty  power  largely  because  of  the  city 
of  Rome  being  still  a  staunch  adherent  to  the  ancient 
cult. 

It  is  a  story  of  deep  interest,  this  recital  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  closing  years  of  the  brilliant  life 
of  Rome,  the  recital  which  tells  of  the  efforts  of  the 
last  great  pagans  to  maintain  the  religion  which  they 
believed  had  first  created  and  then  preserved  the 
surpassing  grandeur  of  the  empire  of  Augustus, 
Trajan,  and  Marcus. 

The  final  struggle  between  the  believers  in  the 
Christian  Revelation  and  the  defenders  of  paganism 
was  indeed  a  momentous  combat,  and  the  issue,  from 

1  The  word  M  dethronement"  is  used  advisedly.  It  better  expresses 
the  fate  of  Rome  than  the  word  "  ruin."  Rome  was  stormed  and  sacked 
four  times,  viz.  by  Alaric  the  Visi-Goth  in  a.d.  410,  by  Genseric  the 
Vandal  in  A.D.  453,  by  Ricimer  the  Sueve  a.d.  472,  and  byTotila  the 
Ostrogoth  A.D.  546  ;  these  savage  raids  seriously  injured  the  great 
metropolis,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  ruined  it.  Of  course,  they 
utterly  and  for  ever  deprived  it  of  its  prestige,  its  incomparable  rank 
and  influence  in  the  world. 
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a  human  point  of  view,  for  a  long  while — certainly 
from  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Julian  to  the  imperial 
throne — seemed  doubtful.  Paganism  was  in  posses- 
sion ;  the  glories  of  the  world-wide  empire  had  been 
built  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  religion,  the 
prestige,  the  traditions,  the  very  life  of  the  Roman 
power  were  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  immemo- 
rial idol-worship  which  had  ever  coloured  and  inspired 
all  Roman  life. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century  a  strong 
pagan  reaction — the  centre  of  which  was  Rome  and 
her  senate — set  in.  It  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the 
dying  religion.  The  great  majority  of  the  illustrious 
historic  houses  which  had  ruled  and  guided  society 
in  the  provinces  as  in  the  city,  and  to  whom  the 
peoples  who  composed  the  vast  empire  looked  up 
and  imitated,  were  still  devoted  pagans. 

The  feeling,  the  thought  of  these  historic  patrician 
families,  whose  estates  were  spread  over  the  whole 
empire,  but  whose  real  home  was  the  Queen  City  of 
Rome,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  was 
somewhat  to  this  effect :  "  The  religion  of  Jesus  was 
comparatively  a  new  thing  ;  only  yesterday  was  it 
looked  on  with  contempt,  if  not  with  positive  hate ; 
the  mass  of  its  votaries  belonged  to  an  inferior,  cer- 
tainly to  a  less-cultured  caste.  The  imperial  family, 
it  is  true,  had  lately  thrown  in  its  lot  with  the  followers 
of  the  strange  Galilean  teacher,  but  the  imperial  family 
was,  after  all,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent  growth 
compared  with  those  time-honoured  historic  houses 
who  had  made  Rome,  who  had  created  her  world- 
wide dominion.  The  imperial  family  would  probably 
disappear  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen,  and  when  the 
breath  of  court  favour  ceased  to  inspire  the  new  cult, 
Christianity  would  assuredly  fade  and  wither,  and  its 
votaries  would  melt  away."  Christianity,  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  great  citizens  of  Rome,  was,  after 
all,  but  a  transient  wave  of  public  opinion. 
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Such  was  the  feeling  and  thought  of  the  proud 
patricians  and  senators  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of 
Rome  circa  A.D.  350-410 ;  of  the  men  who  loved  Rome 
with  a  passionate  love,  and  were  devoted  to  the  old 
pagan  cult,  who  intensely  hated  the  new  religion 
known  as  Christianity,  the  religion  for  which  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  days  of  persecution  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  had  died. 

•  "  In  her  last  days  Rome  was  something  more  than 
a  people,  more  than  a  simple  city :  she  was  a 
divinity  generally  adored  ;  she  was  even  the  most 
popular  deity  of  paganism ;  her  brilliancy,  her  grandeur, 
her  marvellous  fortunes,  all  these  things  together  had 
raised  her  to  the  highest  place  in  the  worship  of  a 
Roman  of  the  old  pagan  school." 1 

This  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  the  city  which 
had  given  its  name  to  the  empire,  a  grandeur  which 
the  last  votaries  of  paganism  looked  on  as  super- 
human, is  no  exaggerated  a  description.  This  we 
gather  from  the  words  of  the  few  pagan  writers  of  the 
age  of  the  last  struggle  between  the  two  cults  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  writings  of  these  men 
were,  it  is  true,  but  few  in  number,  but  as  witnesses 
they  are  most  weighty.  We  only  quote  a  few 
words  from  three ;  the  three  are,  however,  historical 
personages  well  known  in  contemporary  story. 

The  words  we  have  selected  from  the  three  will 
suffice  to  show  us  what  position  Rome  occupied 
in  the  hearts  of  the  last  powerful  defenders  of 
paganism. 

The  first  quotation  we  have  selected  from  Symma- 
chus,  who  is  the  best  known  of  that  illustrious  group 
of  high-born  Romans,  who,  from  motives  of  a  mistaken 
patriotism,  never  swerved  from  the  old  Roman  creed. 
He  was  a  senator  who  had  filled  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state  ;  he  was,  too,  a  polished  orator,  and  withal 
a  writer  of  no  little  power.  In  the  course  of  his 
1  De  Broglie,  "  l'Eglise  et  1'Empire." 
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famous  "  Apology  "  for  the  retention  of  the  Altar  of 
Victory  in  the  Senate-house,  addressed  to  the  young 
Emperor  Valentinian  II.,  we  come  upon  such  ex- 
pressions as  these :  "  We  ask  again  for  the  retention 
of  the  worship  (of  the  old  gods),  a  worship  which  has 
for  ages  been  the  source  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome.  If 
this  worship  has  been  its  maker,  surely  it  alone  can 
still  preserve  it  intact."  He  tells  the  emperor  "  that 
it  is  not  he  (Symmachus),  but  i  the  Genius  of  Rome  * 
who  is  speaking.  Leave  me  (Rome)  my  ancient 
rites  ;  the  gods  have  made  the  whole  world  subject 
to  my  laws ;  by  their  aid  Hannibal  has  been  driven 
from  my  walls,  and  the  Gaul  from  the  capitol." 

The  last  days  of  pagan  Rome  boasted  a  poet 
such  as  had  not  appeared  since  the  golden  days  of 
Latin  literature,  when  Virgil  and  Horace  wrote  their 
charmed  verses  in  the  early  days  of  the  empire,  and 
this  great  song-man,  who  wrote  circa  A.D.  395-403, 
was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the  dying  cult,  and 
admirably  voiced  the  feelings,  the  hopes  and  regrets 
of  the  pagan  party  in  Rome. 

To  Claudian,  the  poet  to  whom  we  refer,  the  true 
divinity  was  not  Jupiter,  Minerva,  or  Ceres,  or  any  of 
the  old  Olympian  deities  whom  he  loved  to  hymn, 
but  pre-eminently  Rome  and  its  Genius.  "  Rome,"  in 
Claudian's  beautiful  verse,  "  is  not  merely  the  queen, 
but  the  mother  of  all  peoples ;  those  whom  she 
conquers  become  at  once  her  citizens,  and  are  called 
by  one  common  name.  The  thunders  of  Jupiter  and 
the  shield  of  Minerva  alike  belong  to  her — of  her 
empire  there  will  be  no  end." 

Rutilius  Namatianus,  a  Gallo-Roman  noble,  who 
had  been  prefect  of  Rome,  writing  about  A.D.  418 
(after  the  catastrophe  of  A.D.  410),  in  his  graceful 
little  poem  telling  the  story  of  his  journey  from  Italy 
to  his  native  Gaul,  is  another  historical  witness  of  the 
passionate  devotion  of  the  pagan  party  to  Rome,  the 
centre  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  devotees  to  the  old 
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religion.  He  thus  addresses  the  glorious  city : 
"  Hear  me,  O  beautiful  Queen  of  a  world  which  ever 
belongs  to  thee.  Hear  me,  Mother  of  men  and 
Mother  of  the  gods ;  when  we  pray  in  thy  Temples 
we  know  we  are  not  far  from  Heaven.  O  Thou  who 
hast  welded  into  one  country  so  many  peoples, 
spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  thy  laws,  alone 
among  earthly  things  they  will  live.  Thou  [Rome] 
and  only  Thou,  hast  no  reason  to  dread  the  Goddess 
of  Fate  and  Death  ! " 

In  the  councils  of  God  the  doom  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Rome  was  fixed.  It  could  not  be  suffered  any 
longer  to  reign  over  men's  hearts.  It  was  unalterably 
pagan,  hopelessly  given  to  idolatry.  It  was  the 
bitterest  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  foes  of 
Christianity.  While  Rome  remained  in  the  proud 
position  it  still  occupied  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  onward  march  of  Christianity  was 
stayed. 

The  third  division  of  our  little  book  gives  a  picture 
of  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  its  splendid  life  as  mis- 
tress of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  the  last  home  of 
paganism,  the  citadel  of  the  old  idol-cult.  In  it  were 
gathered  all  the  remaining  forces  of  the  religion  which 
was  destined  to  go  down  before  Christianity.  In 
Rome  we  see  the  supreme  effort  of  the  dying  idolatry 
to  combat  the  new  teaching  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

In  our  story  of  Rome  in  the  last  days,  when  it 
still  possessed  its  old  prestige  and  much  of  its  old 
influence  over  the  Roman  world,  we  have  pictures  of 
the  life  of  the  masses,  little  changed  since  the  days  of 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  theAntonines;  of  the  new  Society 
of  Christians  slowly  making  its  way  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people;  and  over  all,  dominating  the  life  of  the 
city,  and  casting  its  shadows  far  and  wide,  we  have  at 
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greater  length  told  something  of  the  story  of  the  last 
efforts  of  the  old  pagan  aristocracy,  the  senators  and 
the  patricians  of  the  historic  houses,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  using  the  magic  name  of 
Rome  and  its  immemorial  and  splendid  traditions  as 
the  chief  instrument  of  their  work  and  striving. 

The  dethronement  of  Rome  when  it  came  about, 
was  not  merely  the  dethronement  of  a  city — Rome 
was  much  more  than  a  city  :  it  was  the  final  sweeping 
away  of  paganism,  for  Rome  was  the  representation 
of  the  idol- worship  of  the  old  world. 

Even  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  the  story  of 
the  fading  away  of  a  great  religion  which  for  so  many 
years  had  claimed  and  received  the  obedience  of  the 
dwellers  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
pathetic.  For  a  moment  the  listener  to  the  story  is 
tempted  to  forget  the  sin  and  error  so  sadly,  so 
inextricably  mingled  in  the  stately  and  often  beautiful 
pagan  life ;  and  we  see  the  figures  of  the  last  of  the 
great  Roman  citizens  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  old 
gods  of  whom  Homer  and  Virgil  sang,  standing  out 
stern  and  unyielding,  not  unbeautiful  figures,  waiting 
for  the  end,  as  did  their  noble  ancestors,  who,  in  the 
far  back  days  of  the  republic,  sat  in  their  ivory  chairs 
waiting  for  death,  when  the  wild  peoples  besieging 
Rome  centuries  before  burst  into  the  storied  Forum. 

So  Symmachus  and  his  brother  patricians,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Romans,  calmly  waited  for 
the  end,  disdainfully  ignoring  Christianity,  giving  no 
sign  that  they  were  aware  of  a  changed  state  of  things, 
or  of  the  imminence  of  the  awful  catastrophe  to  their 
loved  Rome  close  at  hand,  bringing  in  its  train  new 
peoples,  a  new  religion,  a  new  Rome. 


THE   INNER  LIFE  OF  THE  ROMAN 
WORLD  IN  THE  WEST 

Circa  a.d.  375-A.D.  410 
CHAPTER  I 

THE  MASSES — THEIR  LIFE  AND 
AMUSEMENTS 

THERE  was  an  inner  life  in  the  Roman  world  of  the 
West  in  the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years  of  its 
existence,  the  century  which  preceded  the  general  fall 
of  the  empire  and  the  collapse  of  the  vast  machinery 
of  Imperial  Government,  when  the  barbarian  "  came 
to  stay "  in  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  of 
Spain,  North  Africa,  and  Italy — an  inner  life  of 
which  the  ordinary  chronicler  of  that  most  eventful 
period  in  the  world's  story  says  little  or  nothing. 
There  is  a  narrative  to  be  told,  apart  from  the  events 
usually  chronicled — events  such  as  the  rise  and  fall  of 
successive  emperors,  such  as  the  campaigns  of  the 
imperial  armies,  and  the  sieges  and  devastation  of 
the  imperial  cities. 

What  now,  in  that  strange  century,  when  all 
seemed  changing,  was  the  life  led  by  the  people,  by 
wealthy  noble  and  simple  citizen,  by  the  vast  pro- 
letariat and  the  slave  class  ?  What  were  the  aims 
and  outlooks,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  occupations 
and  amusements  of  the  Roman  peoples  in  the  last 
hundred  years  of  the  Western  empire's  existence  ? 

In  our  little  sketch,  naturally  we  shall  dwell 
especially  on   the  life  led   by  the  dwellers  in  the 
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immemorial  capital,  Rome,  bearing,  however,  in  mind 
that  Rome,  save  in  certain  particulars,  was  repro- 
duced with  greater  or  less  accuracy  in  the  various 
important  provincial  centres,  such  as  Milan  and 
Treves,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Aries ;  in  the  East,  in 
mighty  capitals,  such  as  Constantinople  and  Antioch, 
Alexandria  and  Caesarea. 

We  do  not  propose  to  say  much  of  the  smaller 
traders,  the  proletariat,  and  the  slave  population  ;  the 
sources  of  our  information  are  scanty  here. 

In  Rome,  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
a  contemporary  and  probably  an  accurate  description 
of  the  city  enumerates  1780  "domus,"  or  residences  of 
wealthy  and  more  or  less  distinguished  citizens,  and 
46,602  "insulae,"  or  plebeian  dwellings.  The  first 
and  smaller  class,  "domus,"  mostly  were  palaces 
surrounded  with  gardens ;  the  second,  and  far  more 
numerous,  were  blocks  of  buildings  separated  from 
other  buildings  by  a  space  of  a  few  feet — whence 
their  name  "insulae" — containing  many  families  of 
plebeians  in  the  several  apartments  into  which  they 
were  divided.  Recent  investigations  into  the  numbers 
of  the  population  of  the  Rome  of  Theodosius,  and  of 
the  earlier  years  of  Honorius,  tell  us  that,  includingjthe 
military  and  the  strangers,  the  dwellers  in  the  great 
city  could  not  have  fallen  far  short  of  two  millions. 

It  is  impossible  exactly  to  classify  this  great  mass 
of  the  dwellers  in  Rome  from  A.D.  350-410.  An 
enormous  number  of  slaves  and  freedmen  must  be 
reckoned  with,  and  perhaps  several  hundred  thousand 
of  the  "  plebs  urbana  *  were  in  receipt  of  the  daily 
dole  of  corn  and  oil,  of  pork,  and  even  of  wine. 
The  "  trades "  were  largely  monopolized  by  slaves 
and  freedmen,  and  the  poor  citizen  found  almost  all 
the  spheres  in  which  an  honourable  livelihood  might 
be  obtained,  preoccupied  by  slaves,  freedmen,  and 
dependants  on  the  great  families.  Some,  however, 
of  the  poorer  citizens  found   occupation  in  corrupt 
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and  corrupting  professions,  as  actors  in  demoralizing 
spectacles,  gladiators,  and  the  like ;  the  mass  being 
largely  supported  by  the  state  doles,  while  gratuitous 
public  amusements  of  various  descriptions  occupied 
much  of  the  time  of  this  degraded  and  somewhat 
hopeless  population.  Among  the  amusements,  the 
fascinating  and  demoralizing  spectacles  provided  in 
the  amphitheatre  for  the  people  were  the  most 
prominent  feature. 

But,  after  all,  the  condition  of  the  people  in  Rome 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  had  been  little 
changed.  A  picture  of  their  life  in  the  days  of 
Trajan  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  would  have 
presented  most  of  the  features  of  the  life  they  led  in 
the  reigns  of  Theodosius  and  his  son  Honorius.  The 
number  had  grown  perhaps  considerably,  and  Chris- 
tianity had  gathered  in  a  considerable  number  of 
converts,  but  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  plebeian 
class  had  undergone  but  little  alteration  in  Rome 
and  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  It  was,  indeed, 
an  unpromising  soil  for  the  sowing  of  the  principles 
of  the  New  Religion. 

Nothing  in  modern  life  gives  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  amphitheatre  "games,"  or  of  the 
enormous  influence  they  exercised  upon  the  people 
at  large.  They  became,  as  it  has  been  well  said, 
"the  commonplace  of  conversation.  The  children 
imitated  them  in  their  play.  The  philsophers  drew 
from  them  their  metaphors  and  illustrations.  The 
artists  portrayed  them  in  every  variety  of  ornament." 
On  how  vast  a  scale  these  "games"  were  played 
in  Rome,  the  imposing  ruin  of  the  Colosseum,  the 
principal  of  the  theatres  of  the  capital,  and  which  is 
still  the  grandest  of  the  remains  of  the  old  imperial 
city,  tell  us  with  a  silent  but  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
In  the  theatre  of  the  Colosseum  more  than  eighty 
thousand  spectators  were  enabled  to  witness  at  the 
frequent  and  shameful  exhibitions. 
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These  awful  "  games "  were  the  curse  of  the 
Roman  people ;  they  were  their  main  amusement ; 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  they  were  what  they 
really  lived  for.  It  is  impossible  for  the  modern 
mind  to  grasp  the  measure  of  the  horrible  fascination 
which  they  exercised  on  the  beholders.  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  a  famous  passage,  relates  how  one  well  known 
to  him — a  Christian — was  persuaded  to  enter  one  of 
these  theatres  of  suffering  and  of  death,  and  when 
seated  with  the  crowd,  closed  his  eyes  lest  he  should 
become  interested  in  what  he  knew  to  be  sinful.  A 
sudden  cry  from  the  amphitheatre  floor  caused  him 
to  open  his  eyes  ;  he  never  closed  them  again,  so 
awful  was  the  fascination  of  the  dread  sight  which 
met  his  gaze. 

Now,  what  was  the  sight  which  riveted  the  rapt 
attention  of  so  many  thousand  spectators — what  was 
the  spectacle  which  went  on  for  so  many  hours  ? 
It  was  ever  connected  with  scenes  of  suffering  and 
pain,  and  often  closed  with  death.  Sometimes  it  was 
a  fierce  combat  simply  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  men  with 
wild  beasts.  No  form  of  human  suffering  was  want- 
ing in  these  dread  exhibitions.  Very  many  were 
wounded  to  death,  and  died  in  cruel  suffering  in  the 
presence  of  the  excited  and  shouting  crowd.  Some- 
times the  spectators'  attention  was  fixed  on  the  life- 
and-death  combat  of  one  trained  gladiator  with 
another — a  combat  that  went  on  till  one  was  van- 
quished, and,  if  the  vanquished  still  lived,  the  crowds 
looking  on  were  asked  to  give  the  signal  of  death  or 
life  for  the  prostrate  and  wounded  combatant.  Some- 
times a  crowd  of  gladiators  would  engage  in  the 
mimic  battle,  which  would  terminate  in  a  carnage 
more  bloody  even  than  was  witnessed  in  real  warfare. 
No  ghastly  sight  of  torture  was  absent  from  these 
strange  inhuman  pastimes  so  passionately  loved  by 
the  Roman  peoples. 

Scenic  representations  of  famous  episodes  of  the 
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past  were  common  in  these  games.  A  Scaevola  was 
condemned  to  hold  his  hand  in  a  red  flame.  Hercules 
was  burnt  alive  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  flesh  delighted  and  interested  this 
cruel  crowd.  Criminals  were  nailed  to  the  cross  of 
torment,  to  expire  in  awful  torture;  and,  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  the  inhuman  multitude,  who 
delighted  in  scenes  of  blood  and  torture,  were  posi- 
tively appalled  by  a  device  of  Nero,  who,  one  night, 
lit  up  the  vast  stage  with  Christians  robed  in  shirts 
dipped  in  pitch,  nailed  each  one  to  a  cross,  and  there 
had  them  burnt  alive. 

The  scene  in  one  of  these  vast  theatres  was  indeed 
a  striking  one.  The  splendidly  decorated  building, 
the  brilliant  colours  of  the  hangings  and  curtains,  the 
gorgeous  dresses  of  the  nobles  of  the  imperial  court, 
the  frenzied  excitement  of  the  twenty,  thirty — in 
Rome  of  the  eighty — thousand  spectators,  charmed 
and  enthralled  the  imagination.  There  was  nothing 
like  it  in  life :  men  and  women  literally  lived  for 
these  appalling  shows.  The  result  of  these  scenes, 
repeated  again  and  again,  on  the  moral  character 
of  the  Roman  people  was  disastrous  ;  feelings  of 
humanity,  justice,  and  mercy  were  gradually  blunted, 
and  in  the  end  in  many  cases  destroyed.  The 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  became  lower  and  lower ; 
nothing  in  the  life  of  the  old  world  so  fiercely  excited 
the  disgust  and  indignation  of  Christian  teachers  like 
these  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  passionately 
loved  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  Christianity,  the  exhibitions  of  the  bloody, 
demoralizing  games  of  the  amphitheatre  became 
gradually  less  numerous ;  but  still  they  went  on,  and 
were  not  discontinued  in  Rome  until  after  A.D.  404, 
in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  when  the  noble  courage  of  the 
monk  Telemachus  emboldened  him  to  spring  into  the 
arena  and  to  endeavour  to  part  the  fighting  gladiators. 
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The  furious  spectators  stoned  him  to  death,  but 
the  monk's  splendid  act  of  Christian  heroism  finally 
sealed  the  fate  of  these  shameful  sports.  In  Con- 
stantinople, the  great  Eastern  capital  founded  under 
Christian  influences,  the  arena  combat  of  life  and 
death  was  never  introduced. 

We  have,  in  this  little  picture  of  the  worst  feature 
in  the  old  pagan  society,  naturally  taken  Rome  as 
the  scene,  but  similar  demoralizing  spectacles  on  a 
very  large  scale  were  common  in  the  chief  provincial 
centres,  and  excited  a  similar  baneful  influence  on 
the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  these  cities. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  after  his  scathing  satire  1 
describing  the  luxury  and  habits  of  the  nobles  of 
Rome,  specially  dwells  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
masses  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
their  debasing  amusements,  their  general  life,  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  not  considerably  changed,  but 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  great  barbarian  conquest  was 
much  as  it  had  been  in  the  two  or  three  preceding 
centuries  ;  but  we  have,  save  in  the  brief  comment  of 
Ammianus,  but  scanty  "  material "  here  existing  to 
enable  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  and  a 
somewhat  superficial  picture  of  the  people's  inner 
life. 

The  great  change  was  confined  rather  to  the 
provinces,  where  the  new  constitution  of  Diocletian 
and  his  colleagues  and  successors,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  enormous  taxation,  had  inflicted 
upon  the  middle  and  lower  classes  an  appalling 
amount  of  misery  and  suffering,  and,  no  doubt,  was 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  internal  weakness 
of  the  empire,  and  which  hindered  it  from  seriously 
resisting  the  invasions  of  the  barbarian  nations  in  the 
following  (the  fifth)  century. 

1  "  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"  xiv.  6 ;  xxviii.  4. 
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Wealth  of  the  Senators  and  the  Society 
Leaders— Pictures  of  their  Life,  drawn 
by  Contemporary  Writers,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  and  St.  Jerome 

SEVENTEEN  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  the 
residences  of  wealthy  and  honourable  citizens, 
are  mentioned  by  the  historian  who  has  given  us  a 
picture  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Honorius,  who 
reigned  a.d.  395-423.  Many  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
rich  and  noble  Romans  were  of  vast  size,  and  were 
surrounded  with  gardens  and  a  number  of  smaller 
buildings,  which  ministered  to  the  taste  and  luxury 
of  the  wealthy  proprietor.  Some  of  the  richest  of  the 
senators  possessed  a  rent-roll  from  their  many  estates 
which  would  represent  in  modern  times  £150,000  to 
£200,000.  The  Senator  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  one 
of  these  fourth-century  "grands  seigneurs,"  though 
by  no  means  a  specially  wealthy  noble,  incidentally, 
in  that  most  instructive  and  interesting  collection  of 
his  letters  which  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions  his 
many  and  various  residences.  In  the  capital  and  its 
suburbs  he  possessed  three  houses ;  his  usual  dwell- 
ing-place was  on  the  Coelian  hill.  In  various  parts 
of  Italy  he  owned  as  many  as  fifteen  villas.  His 
estates  were  in  Samnium,  Apulia,  Sicily,  and  even  in 
distant  Mauritania,  across  the  sea. 

Other  senators  and  wealthy  nobles  owned  great 
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estates  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  even  in  the  more 
remote  provinces.  The  city  of  Nicopolis,  for  instance, 
which  was  originally  built  by  Augustus,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  Actium  victory,  was  mainly  owned  by  the 
wealthy  Christian  lady  so  celebrated  from  her  long 
friendship  with  Jerome,  the  noble  Paula.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Nero,  Seneca  remarks  that  the  rivers 
which  once  had  divided  hostile  nations,  now  flowed 
through  the  lands  of  private  Roman  citizens.  And 
as  time  passed  on,  we  find  the  great  families  recruited 
from  time  to  time  by  successful  generals,  powerful 
ministers,  and  imperial  favourites,  growing  more  and 
more  wealthy. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  contemporary  his- 
torian, who  wrote  circa  A.D.  383-91,  gives  us  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  saddening  account  of  the  life 
led  by  this  brilliant  and  opulent  society.  The  word-* 
picture  in  many  of  its  details  is  evidently  a  bitter 
satire,  painted,  no  doubt,  from  the  life,  but,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on,  was  evidently  exaggerated,  for 
it  only  depicted  the  life  led  by  a  portion  of  this 
important  group  of  leaders  of  the  Roman  world. 

Ammianus  prefaces  his  word-picture  by  telling  us 
how  Rome,  verging  towards  old  age,  and  enjoying  a 
secure  and  profound  peace,  was  degraded  and  sullied 
by  the  conduct  of  some  of  her  nobles,  who,  unmindful 
of  their  own  dignity  and  of  that  of  their  country, 
claim  an  unbounded  licence  of  vice  and  folly.1  These 
"  modern  "  nobles,  he  tells  us,  measure  their  rank  and 
consequence  according  to  the  splendour  of  their 
equipages  and  the  costly  magnificence  of  their  dress, 
and  the  number  and  importance  of  their  retinue  of 
servants.  He  pictures  these  leaders  of  fashion  driving 
through  the  streets  of  the  city  and  the  great  roads  of 
the  suburbs  with  impetuous  speed,  followed  by  a 
train  of  as  many  as  fifty  attendants.  He  ridicules  the 
affectation  of  these  personages,  mercilessly  comparing 

1  "  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"  xiv.  xxviii. 
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their  courage  in  sailing  over  the  still  waters  of  the 
Luerine  lake,  or  the  blue  seas  of  the  Italian  coast 
in  their  painted  galleys  to  their  elegant  villas  of 
Puteoli  and  Gaeta,  to  the  dangerous  marches  and 
expeditions  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  represents  these  degenerate  and  effemi- 
nate descendants  of  the  old  Roman  citizen-soldiers 
deploring  their  hardships,  should  a  fly  presume  to 
settle  on  the  folds  of  their  silk  umbrellas  or  a  sun- 
beam penetrate  through  some  unguarded  vent.  The 
noble  of  Ammianus's  picture  is  serenely  indifferent  to 
crimes  which  affect  other  men,  but  is  acutely  conscious 
of  any  little  offence  against  his  own  person.  If  a 
slave,  for  instance,  delays  in  answering  his  call  for 
warm  water,  he  is  immediately  punished  with  three 
hundred  lashes  ;  but  if  the  same  slave  commit  a 
wilful  murder,  he  is  only  mildly  reproved. 

Very  bitterly  the  satirist  historian  inveighs  against 
the  choice  of  guests  at  the  table  of  these  "  grand 
seigneurs" — very  rarely  are  the  modest,  the  sober, 
or  the  scholar  invited  ;  the  guest-list  of  a  banquet  is 
rather  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  worthless  and 
the  parasite.  The  latter  are  especially  the  favoured 
guests — men  who  applaud  every  saying  of  their 
wealthy  entertainer,  who  gaze  with  admiration  on 
the  polished  coloured  columns  and  tesselated  pave- 
ments of  the  villa  or  palace,  and  praise  with  lavish 
praise  the  magnificence  of  the  splendid  entertain- 
ment. 

At  the  banquet,  the  most  devoted  attention  is 
paid  to  the  size  of  the  bird  or  fish  served  up;  if 
specially  fine,  scales  are  brought,  and  the  fish  or 
the  fowl  is  carefully  weighed,  and  the  result  of  the 
frivolous  investigation  recorded. 

A  worse  feature  by  far  than  these  inane  frivolities 
is  scornfully  introduced  by  the  pitiless  chronicler  of 
these  feasts  of  the  great — gaming  is  a  favourite 
feature  of  the  entertainment,  and  the  clever  professor 
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of  the  "  Tesseranian "  art,  i.e.  skill  in  the  dice  and 
tables,  is  ever  a  welcome  guest. 

Literature  in  those  patrician  houses,  Ammianus 
tells  us,  is  studiedly  neglected  ;  only  such  works  as 
the  "Satires"  of  Juvenal  are  read  there,  while  the 
libraries  which  have  come  down  from  their  ancestors 
are  carefully  covered  up  and  hidden  away  like  dreary 
sepulchres  from  the  light  of  day ;  only  the  music  of 
enormous  lyres,  of  flutes  and  organs  as  accompani- 
ments of  songs,  are  the  fashion ;  mere  sound  is 
generally  preferred  to  intellectual  discussions.  But 
Ammianus,  bitterly  though  he  lashed  "the  great 
world "  of  Rome,  is  evidently  sensible  that  his 
reproaches  were  only  applicable  to  a  limited  portion 
of  this  "  world  "  ;  for  he  allows  that  Rome  was  ever 
great  and  glorious,  but  that  her  glory  was  com- 
promised by  the  criminal  folly  of  a  few  ("levitate* 
paucorum  incondita "),  who  too  often  forgot  of  what 
a  city  they  were  the  citizens. 

Still,  it  is  evident  that  Ammianus  wishes  to  leave 
the  impression  that,  in  his  judgment  at  least,  the 
upper  classes  of  Roman  society  were  frivolous, 
luxurious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant. 

St.  Jerome,  although  he  survived  the  pagan  his- 
torian Ammianus  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  lived 
and  wrote  in  Rome  at  the  same  period,  viz.  in  the 
course  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  fourth  century.  He,  too,  lashes  with  unsparing 
bitterness1  the  life  of  the  upper  classes  of  society, 
but  he  speaks  with  peculiar  insistence  of  the  women 
of  the  period,  dwelling,  with  a  curious  mass  of  detail, 
on  their  frivolities  and  shams.  After  picturing  the 
way  in  which  the  matrons  of  Rome  in  good  positions 

1  "  Ammianus  Marcellinus,"  xiv.  6 ;  xxviii.  4.  St.  Jerome,  "Epp., " 
96-19, 82,  89,  47,  etc.  "  Ep.  ad  Eustochium."  A.  Thierry,  "  La  Societi 
Chretienne  en  Occident"  lit.  i.  I.  Also  De  Boissier,  "La  fin  du 
Paganisme,"  "La  Societe  Paienne  a  la  fin  du  JV,ne  Siech"  livre  v.  j  and 
Dill,  "Roman  Society  in  Cent.  IF.-V."  bk.  ii.,  i-iv. 
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were  in  the  habit  of  spending  (or  rather  of  wasting) 
their  time  in  scandalous  gossip,  or  worse,  in  love 
intrigues,  the  great  scholar-critic  dwells  on  the  hours 
spent  by  these  ladies  at  their  toilette,  on  the  elaborate 
pains  taken  by  them  in  adorning  their  hair  :  this  one, 
by  mingling  threads  of  gold  in  her  tresses  ;  that  one, 
by  supplementing  these  tresses  with  masses  of  false 
hair  of  various  hues.  Nor  were  these  leaders  of  female 
fashion  content  with  disguising  their  heads  with  false 
and  strangely  coloured  hair ;  they  proceeded  further 
elaborately  to  enamel  their  faces  with  curious  and 
costly  pigments.  Their  dress,  too,  must  have  cost 
them  long  and  anxious  thought — elaborately  em- 
broidered silks  and  the  finest,  most  delicate  tissues 
being  sought  after  for  their  adornment.  Gems  of  all 
kinds  were  hung  about  their  persons.  A  golden  girdle 
and  shoes  elaborately  gilded  formed  a  necessary  part 
of  every  noble  lady's  dress.  The  morals  of  these 
leaders  of  Roman  society,  too,  in  Jerome's  descrip- 
tion, were  most  lax  and  reprehensible.  The  famous 
Christian  censor,  however,  by  no  means  confines  his 
strong  denunciation  of  the  society  of  his  day  to 
pagans  ;  he  lashes,  too,  with  an  unsparing  severity, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Christian  ladies ;  nor 
does  he  spare  even  the  monks  and  clergy  of  his  day  ; 
indeed,  his  terrible  indictment  of  these,  raised  up  an 
indignant  protest,  which  ended  in  his  being  driven 
away  from  Rome,  where,  at  all  events,  his  splendid 
and  enduring  literary  labours  were  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise,  and  have  earned  for  him  the  gratitude 
of  scholars  in  all  succeeding  ages. 

Jerome,  however,  different  to  Ammianus,  whose 
unmeasured  criticism  seems  to  have  included  all 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  knew  of  another  and 
very  different  group  in  the  world  of  Rome,  whose 
life  was  singularly  pure.  We  shall  speak  of  this 
group  presently.1 

1  See  Chapter  VII.,  pp.  379-397. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  HIGHER  CLASSES 

Their  Life  according  to  the  Letters  of 
Symmachus 

BUT  besides  the  chapters  dealing  with  Roman 
society  in  the  "History  of  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus,"  other!  and  more  important  contemporaryliterature 
has  come  down  to  us  in  an  interesting  collection  of 
letters  of  an  eminent  noble  of  the  day.  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  was  one  of  the  great  personages  of  Rome 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fourth  century.  His 
grandfather  had  been  consul  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Constantine.  His  father  had  filled  most  of  the  highest 
State  offices,  amongst  which  was  the  coveted  Prefecture 
of  the  Queen  City.  Symmachus  himself,  some  of 
whose  testimony  concerning  the  inner  life  of  his 
Order  we  are  about  to  quote,  after  a  prolonged  and 
brilliant  career  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  had 
finally  settled  down  in  the  capital  as  a  senator,  and 
was  long  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
what  may  be  called  the  "  old  nobility  "  of  Rome  and 
Italy.  He  was  an  earnest,  but  by  no  means  an 
illiberal  pagan,  a  determined,  though  by  no  means  an 
ungenerous  foe  to  Christianity.  Although  not  one 
of  the  wealthiest  of  his  proud  Order,  Symmachus 
possessed  great  riches.  In  addition  to  his  sumptuous 
palace  on  the  Coelian  Hill,  he  had  other  houses  in 
Rome,  as  well  as  luxurious  villas  at  Capua,  Naples, 
Praeneste,  Tivoli,  and  in  other  places. 
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He  had  been  educated  in  the  famous  Gallic  school 
of  Bordeaux,  where  his  lifelong  friendship  with 
Ausonius  the  poet-statesman  began.  He  was  known 
as  an  orator  of  distinguished  ability,  and  was  fre- 
quently selected  by  the  Senate  as  their  spokesman 
when  it  was  necessary  to  communicate  their  opinion 
and  advice  to  their  emperor. 

No  one  among  the  great  officials  and  senators 
had  so  distinguished  a  record,  or  was  so  generally 
respected  and  honoured  by  all  parties  in  the  State 
by  Christian  as  by  Pagan.  His  reputation  as  a 
high-minded  gentleman  and  a  devoted  patriot  was 
acknowledged  throughout  the  Western  empire.  He 
was  widely  known,  too,  as  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
letters. 

This  reputation  seems  to  have  invested  his  letters, 
even  in  his  lifetime,  with  a  certain  halo.  The  letters 
of  eminent  literary  men  had  been  ever  especially 
prized  since  the  publication  of  Cicero's  correspondence. 
Pliny's  letters  admirably  illustrated  society  life  in 
his  day,  and  Symmachus  in  some  respects  took 
Pliny  as  his  model  here.  His  correspondence  was 
carefully  copied  and  preserved,  not  only  in  his  own 
family,  but  in  his  circle  generally.  Still,  Symmachus 
himself,  although  he  was  fully  conscious  of  his  literary 
ability,  and  proud  of  his  powers  as  an  orator  and 
writer,  was  evidently  aware  of  his  inferiority  as  a 
letter-writer  when  compared  with  the  great  masters 
with  whom  his  contemporaries  loved  to  reckon  him, 
namely,  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny  ;  and  when  he 
learned  that  what  he  had  written  to  his  friends  was 
read  and  re-read,  he  even  requested  that  these 
"  epistles  "  should  be  kept  exclusively  for  those  to 
whom  they  were  written. 

Whether  his  reluctance  here  was  sincere  or  feigned, 
the  letters  of  the  great  senator  were  carefully  preserved, 
and  after  his  death  collected  and  edited,  to  use  a 
modern  term,  by  his  son  Memmius  Symmachus,  who 
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divided  them  after,  the  model  of  the  younger  Pliny's, 
into  ten  books,  and  in  this  form  they  have  come 
down  to  us.  Fortunately  for  us,  in  spite  of  their 
inferiority  in  matters  bearing  on  general  interest,  and 
in  the  amount  of  public  information  they  give  us, 
they  throw  much  light  on  the  life  of  the  best  and 
noblest  pagan  society  of  the  great  capital  in  the 
days  of  Theodosius  and  on  the  early  part  of  Honorius's 
reign,  and  give  us  considerable  insight  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  "  grand  seigneur  *  in  that  last  age  of  Roman 
power ;  they  certainly  help  us  to  correct  the  evident 
exaggerations  of  Ammianus  and  Jerome. 

Symmachus  was  deeply  attached  to  the  ancient 
forms  of  paganism  under  which  he  loved  to  believe 
his  beloved  Rome  had  become  great  and  strong,  and 
eventually  for  a  time  mistress  of  the  world's  destinies  ; 
in  his  eyes  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  his  Rome  were 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  a  faithful  discharge  of 
duties  to  her  guardian  gods.  His  words  on  paganism, 
or,  indeed,  on  any  religion,  are  few,  but  his  views  are 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Very  zealous  himself  in  the 
carrying  out  the  stately  ritual  observances  handed 
down  from  old  days,  he  evidently  believed  the  safety 
of  Rome  depended  on  the  due  performance  of  these 
rites — mainly  sacrificial.  It  was  with  bitter  sorrow 
that  he  watched  the  ever-multiplying  invasions  of 
Germans  and  Goths,  and  was  persuaded  that  these 
terrible  raids  of  foreign  barbarians  were  owing  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  neglected  gods.  "  Gods  of  our 
country,"  he  wrote,  "pardon  us  these  sins  of  negli- 
gence." One  of  the  bitterest  sentences  ever  penned 
by  the  calm  and  ever  courteous  pen  of  this  illustrious 
pagan  noble  was  to  this  effect :  "  To-day  to  be  absent 
from  the  altars  of  the  gods,  is  a  way  of  paying  court 
to  the  supreme  authority  in  the  State."  He  was 
alluding,  of  course,  to  the  profession  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  the  emperors.  Paganism,  he  felt,  was 
coldly  looked  upon  at  court. 
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The  famous  collection  of  letters  is  well-nigh  all 
that  we  possess x  of  the  writings  of  this  distinguished 
orator  and  man  of  letters. 

Among  the  characteristic  features  of  these 
"letters,"  which  give  us  so  faithful  a  picture  of 
society  among  the  senators  and  nobles  of  the  last 
years  of  the  fourth  and  early  years  of  the  fifth 
century,  we  notice,  first,  the  small  part  that  the 
Senate,  once  so  mighty  in  power  in  the  political  life 
of  Rome,  played  in  these  last  years  of  the  empire  in 
public  affairs.  Secondly,  the  constant  courteous  ex- 
change of  compliments  and  of  kindly  wishes,  by 
means  of  letters,  among  the  members  of  the  proud 
Order  to  which  Symmachus  belonged. 

The  majority  of  the  letters  are  but  dull  reading ; 
their  principal  claim,  perhaps,  consists  in  the  grace 
with  which  these  amiable  courtesies  are  expressed. 
A  few  specially  interesting  details  here  and  there 
appear,  such  as  the  relations  of  the  Senate  with  the 
all-powerful  emperor,  the  enormous  expense  of  the 
public  games  which  the  great  nobles  holding  official 
positions  were  apparently  willing,  if  not  eager,  to 
incur.  The  "silences"  of  men  like  Symmachus  on 
the  absorbing  question  of  the  enormous  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
silences  very  rarely  broken,  are  remarkable.  Very 
interesting  is  his  love  for  literary  conversation  with 
men  of  like  studious  tastes  with  himself,  while  his 
little  taste  for  sport  of  all  kinds  is  evident.  Frankly 
he  expresses  his  consciousness  that  his  letters  contain 
few  subjects  of  interest ;  in  good  truth  he  has  very 
little  to  say  about  State  or  public  affairs  ;  he  is 
sorrowfully  aware  that  public  matters  which  were  of 

1  Only,  comparatively  speaking,  in  late  years  have  some  of  the 
panegyrics  in  fragments  been  discovered.  The  famous  Relatio,  his 
address  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  II.  on  the  retention  of  the  Altar 
of  Victory  in  the  Senate-house,  is  printed  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
"Letters," 
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so  deep  an  importance  to  his  ancestors  are  seldom 
brought  before  the  "  Senators "  of  his  day  and 
time  ;  he  feels  evidently  very  acutely  the  changed 
position  of  the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  so  proud  to 
belong,  from  the  position  it  once  occupied  in  the 
empire. 

The  emperor  no  longer  lived  in  Rome — was 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  capital.  The  centre  of  political 
life  in  Symmachus's  day  was  Milan,  or  Treves,  or 
Constantinople — not  Rome  ;  and  the  great  nobles,  the 
senators,  were,  as  it  were,  stranded;  the  waters  of 
public  life  had  receded  to  a  distance  from  the  old 
world-capital.  The  letters,  as  we  shall  see,  in  their 
very  "silences"  keep  repeating  these  things.  It  is 
in  vain,  as  we  turn  them  over,  that  we  seek  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  great  public  transactions  of  the 
empire.  They  are  systematically  excluded  from  the 
"  Letters."  It  seems  that  in  the  original  draft  of  the 
correspondence,  to  some  of  the  Epistles,  at  least,  was 
appended  a  rfcurnt  of  the  news  of  the  day :  he  had 
evidently  gathered  together  some  account  of  public 
matters  which  he  call  "  breviarium  or  indiculus  ; " 
but  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  these  "  notes  on  public  affairs  "  apparently 
were  enclosed  in  letters  which  have  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, not  improbably  when  they  were  edited  by 
his  son  Memmius  for  public  circulation  they  were 
suppressed,  anything  of  public  or  political  interest  in 
those  dangerous  times  being  liable  to  be  misconstrued 
as  treasonable  ;  at  all  events,  these  public  notes,  what- 
ever they  were,  are  not  forthcoming.  They  would 
have  been  to  us,  now  so  deeply  interested  in  the  true 
history  of  those  sad  times,  of  incalculable  importance, 
but  no  trace  of  them  remains,  and  all  we  have  is  an 
account  of  little  graceful  courtesies,  notes  of  a  society 
largely  interested  in  literary  questions,  and  including 
in  their  circles  many  highly  cultured  and  thoughtful 
men,  leading  a  luxurious  life  busy  with  unimportant 
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nothings,  but  emphatically  not  immoral  or  vicious ; 
they  include  memoranda  of  little  journeys  from  city 
to  country,  and  country  to  city ;  meetings  of  friends, 
of  interchange  of  kindly  compliments  ;  of  regrets  that 
travelling  was  often  dangerous,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  with  here  and  there  a  brilliant 
vivid  touch,  throwing  a  strong  light  on  the  life  lived 
by  these  leaders  of  society. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  we  gather  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, and  we  are  able  in  some  respects,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  correct  the  painful  and  apparently  exaggerated 
and  over-coloured  pictures  of  the  vices  of  society 
painted  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Jerome  in 
Rome,  and  somewhat  later  by  Salvian  in  the  populous 
and  wealthy  province  of  Gaul. 

Symmachus  was,  as  we  have  noticed,  a  senator, 
and  although  this  august  assembly  only  possessed  in 
the  days  of  Theodosius  and  his  son  Honorius  but 
the  pale  shadow  of  its  former  grandeur  and  power 
which  it  possessed  when  every  imperial  rescript  ran 
in  the  awful  names  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome, 
still,  the  Senate  was  composed  of  men  who  bore  the 
proudest  names  in  the  empire,  of  men  who  were 
known  as  the  wealthiest,  as  well  as  often  the  most 
cultured,  among  the  Roman  aristocracy  ;  and  though, 
since  the  far-reaching  administrative  changes  of  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  the  Senate  as  a  body  was  rarely 
consulted  on  questions  connected  with  the  imperial 
government,  out  of  its  ranks  the  men  who  filled  the 
most  important  administrative  posts  were  still  gene- 
rally chosen. 

A  Roman  senator,  even  after  the  old  authority 
and  power  dwelt  no  longer  in  the  Senate,  was  a  very 
great  personage  in  the  empire,  and  among  his  many 
titles  and  distinctions,  Symmachus  was  especially 
proud  of  being  one  of  that  august  and  ancient 
assembly.  He  gives  us  a  curious  account  of  the 
reception  in  the  Senate  of  a  message  from  the  emperor. 
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It  is  a  strange  picture  of  the  adulation  which  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans  used  to  give  to  the  master  of 
the  civilized  world.  Such  an  imperial  message,  often 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  perhaps  arrived 
at  the  capital  in  the  night ;  the  courtly  Senators, 
regardless  of  the  hour  were  at  once  summoned  with- 
out waiting  for  the  dawn,  and  they  met  in  their  famous 
house  lit  with  torches ;  the  reader  of  the  imperial 
message  was  congratulated  on  being  considered 
worthy  of  so  distinguished  a  task,  and  the  reigning 
emperor  was  freely  compared  with  his  most  illustrious 
predecessors,  with  such  emperors  as  Nerva,  Trajan, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  ;  such  expressions,  in  allusion  to 
the  darkness  of  the  night  outside,  as  "  the  Light  we 
have  been  waiting  for,  we  have  received  ; "  these  and 
such-like  untrue  flattering  words  being  formally 
inscribed  in  the  official  "  acta  senatus,"  and  men  of 
the  rank  and  high  character  of  Symmachus  positively 
expressed  themselves  as  proud  to  belong  to  so  loyal 
an  assembly ! 

But  whilst  we  see  clearly  that  the  Senate  had 
fallen  from  its  old  position  of  dignity  and  power, 
that  its  members  had  become  the  courtiers  rather 
than  the  counsellors  of  the  emperor,  we  discover 
nothing  in  the  correspondence  of  Symmachus,  or  in 
the  other  contemporary  literature  we  are  going  to 
glance  through,  which  gives  any  support  to  the  graver 
charges  which  Ammianus  and  Jerome  brought  indis- 
criminately against  the  higher  ranks  of  Roman  society 
— no  hint  which  gives  any  colour  to  the  sweeping 
accusations  of  unbounded  licence  of  vice  and  folly, 
of  foolish  ostentation,  of  associating  with  men  of 
infamous  character,  of  choosing  as  their  companions 
the  most  worthless  of  mankind,  of  indulging  in  the 
most  lavish  and  extravagant  entertainments,  of 
neglecting  all  serious  study. 

The  gravest  indictment  in  the  letters  of  the  great 
senator  and  statesman  is  contained  in  the  vivid  and 
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picturesque  picture  of  the  costly  games  which  he 
paints  when  he  is  relating  the  story  of  his  preparation 
for  the  gladiatorial  exhibition  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assumption  of  the  expensive  honour  of  the 
Praetorship  by  his  young  son.  This  once  distinguished 
office  had  long  ago  ceased  to  bring  with  it  any  real 
power  or  official  authority.  It  was  simply  an  empty 
honour,  on  the  receipt  of  which  the  noble  so  desig- 
nated was  expected  to  amuse  the  Roman  populace 
by  an  exhibition  of  costly  and  prolonged  games  in 
the  circus  or  amphitheatre. 

For  a  year  before  the  celebration  of  these  per- 
formances, Symmachus  was  making  his  preparations. 
The  details  he  gives  us  afford  some  indication  of  the 
vast  cost  incurred,  and  the  elaborate  pains  taken  in 
the  arrangement  of  these  festivities.  The  cost  is  stated 
at  an  enormous  and  almost  incredible;sum,  which  would 
amount  to  some  .£80,000  of  our  money  ;  nor  does 
Symmachus  appear  to  have  grudged  this  vast  ex- 
penditure. He  viewed  these  bloody  and  demoralizing 
spectacles  as  belonging  to  the  old  and  good  traditions 
of  the  glorious  republic,  and  to  the  golden  days  of 
the  early  empire ;  he  looked  upon  them  as  among  the 
best  means  of  honouring  and  pleasing  their  gods,  in 
whose  favour  and  goodness  lay  all  his  hopes  for  the 
continuing  prosperity  of  Rome. 

To  Symmachus  and  the  men  of  the  old  pagan 
school,  these  awful  exhibitions  were  something  far 
more  than  merely  a  means  by  which  the  popularity 
of  his  great  order  might  be  maintained  ;  they 
belonged  to  a  traditionally  religious  system  with 
which  the  glory  of  his  loved  Rome  was  indissolubly 
bound  up,  and  as  such  must  never  be  omitted  or 
slurred  over. 

Very  elaborate  indeed  were  his  preparations  for 
his  famous  games.  He  writes  months  before  the 
time  of  their  being  performed,  to  his  numerous 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  assist  him.     He 
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despatched  emissaries  to  far-distant  countries  to  hunt 
up  rare  and  expensive  wild  beasts,  valuable  horses, 
curious  and  beautiful  trappings  and  ornaments,  and, 
chiefest  of  all,  skilled  artists — actors  and  gladiators. 
The  whole  world  is  ransacked  for  these — bears,  lions, 
with  fierce  dogs  from  Scotland,  and  even  crocodiles 
are  procured  ;  charioteers  of  rare  skill  are  purchased 
or  hired,  actors  of  known  power,  famous  gladiators 
are  searched  out.  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul  supplied 
the  best  horses  ;  Egypt  furnished  crocodiles  ;  Syrian 
Antioch  chariots  and  harness.  A  company  of  Saxon 
prisoners  of  war  was  imported  from  the  German 
frontier  lands  to  make  mimic  war  and  cruel  sport  for 
the  bloodthirsty  mob  of  Rome. 

Many  and  grievous  were  the  disappointments 
suffered  by  the  patriotic  and  generous  giver  of  these 
popular  religious  games.  Some  of  his  best  horses, 
for  instance,  died  in  the  course  of  the  long  journey 
from  Spain  and  Southern  Gaul ;  others  fell  sick  and 
were  useless  for  the  amphitheatre.  The  crocodiles, 
to  which  the  Roman  populace  were  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  as  novelties,  or  at  least  as  rare  items  in 
the  entertainment,  refused  to  feed,  and  had  to  be 
killed  early  in  the  great  show.  Not  a  few  of  the 
actors  he  had  imported  from  distant  lands  failed  to 
make  their  appearance.  But,  worst  of  all,  his  Saxon 
captives,  from  whose  splendid  bravery  in  the  life-and- 
death  combat  to  which  he  destined  them  he  expected 
so  much,  were  found  to  have  committed  suicide  in 
their  prison — some  twenty-nine  of  them — before  they 
were  brought  out. 

The  terrible  cruelty  to  man  and  beast  never  seems 
to  have  struck  this  amiable  and  highly  cultured  man. 
The  ghastly  scene  in  the  Roman  prison  of  the  self- 
murder  of  the  poor  Saxon  captives  who  refused  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  making  sport  for  a 
Roman  holiday,  and  preferred  death  to  dishonour, 
made  no  painful    impression   on  the   mind   of  the 
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polished  and  patriotic  Roman  gentleman,  and  only 
left  a  feeling  of  annoyance  and  disappointment  that 
his  carefully  planned  arrangements  were  thus 
"  maliciously "  frustated.  Symmachus  was  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  deadening  effect  which  these 
sad  and  shameful  exhibitions  in  the  amphitheatre 
exercised  on  the  noblest  and  best  of  the  Romans. 
His  letters,  which  tell  so  simply  and  graphically  the 
too  true  story,  were  only  written  a  very  few  years 
before  the  burning  indignation  of  the  Christians — that 
tolerated  but  bitterly  despised  sect — finally  put  a 
stop  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  worst 
and  most  debasing  form  of  the  paganism  of  the 
Roman  world. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE  HIGHER  CLASSES 

A   Picture    of    an     Influential    Literary 
Circle  drawn  by  the  Pagan  Macrobius 

AN  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus  has  left  us  two 
works  of  considerable  interest  which  give  us  a 
thorough  insight  Into  the  tastes  and  favourite  pur- 
suits of  that  important  circle  of  Roman  society,  of 
which  "  the  Symmachus  of  the  Letters "  we  have 
been  discussing  was  a  popular  and  distinguished 
member.  We  know  but  little  of  the  family  and 
precise  position  in  the  empire  of  Macrbbius,  whose 
writings  we  are  going  to  glance  at  He,  probably 
about  the  year  400,  filled  some  high  administrative 
post,  and  was  evidently  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
group  of  senators  and  wealthy  high-born  leaders  of 
Roman  society  whom  we  have  taken  as  prominent 
examples  of  their  order  in  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Theodosius  and  Honorius.  It  has  been  surmised, 
with  some  probability,  that  he  owed  his  position  in 
great  measure  to  his  high  reputation  for  learning. 
Not  a  few  in  that  age  rose  to  place  and  influence 
largely  owing  to  their  eminence  in  letters.  It  was 
indisputably  an  age  when  talent  and  high  culture 
received  the  most  ample  rewards.  Ausonius,  for 
instance,  another  of  Symmachus's  friends,  of  whom 
we  shall  presently  speak  in  greater  detail,  was  the 
most  brilliant  example  of  this  imperial  recognition. 
Originally  a  professor  in  the  school  of  Bordeaux,  he 
rose  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  and  for  a  time 
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was  the  most  powerful  personage  in  the  West.  One 
of  these  brilliant  and  successful  litterateurs  of  the 
time  was  Macrobius,  whose  two  famous  works,  the 
"  Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio "  and 
"  The  Saturnalia,"  are  so  useful  to  us  in  the  picture 
we  are  endeavouring  to  paint  of  the  inner  life  of  one 
most  important  section  of  Roman  society  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  great  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Roman 
power  in  the  West. 

The  "  Dream  of  Scipio  "  is  a  striking  and  most 
interesting  piece  in  the  sixth  book  of  Cicero's 
"  Republic."  In  this  writing  are  enumerated  some 
remarkable  conclusions  respecting  the  future  life — 
conclusions,  too,  more  definite  than  those  usually  put 
forward  on  the  subject  in  the  schools  and  teaching  of 
Cicero's  day.  In  this  work  of  the  great  orator  and 
thinker,  the  young  Scipio  sees  in  a  vision  Scipio 
Africanus,  and  asks  him  if  he  is  really  living,  and 
also  if  other  great  ones  who  had  passed  away  are 
living  too.  "  Yes,"  replied  Scipio  Africanus,  "  and 
only  those  are  living  who,  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  the  body,  have  winged  their  flight  towards  us. 
What  you  call  life  should  really  be  termed  death." 
The  young  Scipio  then,  stretching  his  arms  towards 
the  group  of  men  whom  he  loved  and  admired,  cried 
out,  "  Since  there  is  the  abode  of  life,  why  do  I  tarry 
still  on  earth  ;  what  hinders  me  from  hastening  to 
rejoin  you  ? " 

On  first  thought  the  sentiment  seems  almost  a 
Christian  expression  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  joys  and  rewards  of  the  other  world  in  this 
"  Dream  "  are  not  for  every  one,  but  only  for  a  select 
few  are  they  reserved,  for  the  patriot  souls  who  have 
deserved  well  of  their  fatherland,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  joys  of  the  other  world  are  mainly 
intellectual  pleasures  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  paradise 
reserved  for  the  cultured  and  the  deserving  public 
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servant,  "  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  place  in  the  abodes  of  future  bliss. 
The  promises  indeed  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to 
that  cultured  society  for  whom  Macrobius  was 
especially  writing,  and  these  promises  were  enlarged, 
made  clearer  and  more  attractive,  in  Macrobius's 
"  Commentary  on  the  Dream  "  in  question. 

Christianity,  which  had  made  such  vast  progress 
among  all  classes  and  orders  in  the  days  when 
Honorius  was  reigning  and  Macrobius  was  writing,  is 
never  once  mentioned  in  this  remarkable  writing, 
but  the  real  purpose  of  the  Commentary  is  evidently 
to  supply  a  doctrine  and  suggest  a  teaching  on  the 
future  life  of  the  soul  adapted  to  the  learned  and 
cultured  society  of  Rome,  which  would  supply  the 
place  of  the  definite  teaching  which  Christianity  was 
ready  to  give  to  all  earnest  inquirers,  thus  forestalling 
the  exhaustive  reply  respecting  the  hereafter  of  the 
soul,  which  evidently,  in  the  opinion  of  men  like 
Macrobius  and  Symmachus,  formed  the  principal 
strength  of  the  new  and  hated  religion  which  was  fast 
supplanting  the  old  pagan  cult. 

The  Commentary  is  very  largely  based  on  the 
teaching  of  the  neo-Platonic  philosophy.  The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  is  plainly  marked  in  parts  of 
the  work,  although  Christianity  is  never  once  named 
by  Macrobius  or  the  speakers  he  introduces  In  his 
writing.  It  is  a  curious  compilation,  a  kind  of  minia- 
ture encyclopaedia  of  the  current  knowledge  of 
geography,  music,  astronomy,  etc.,  but  the  thread 
which  clearly  runs  through  the  work  is  the  en- 
couragement of  virtuous  living  and  earnest  endeavour 
by  the  prospect  of  a  splendid  reward  after  death. 

It  was  evidently  composed  for  a  certain  highly- 
educated  class  in  Roman  society,  and  in  the  other 
work  of  Macrobius,  which  we  are  going  to  speak  of, 
we  shall  see  exactly  what  that  cultured  class  was ; 
and   from   the  names  which  constantly  occur  and 
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recur,  we  shall  be  able  fairly  to  judge  how  important 
and  influential,  how  truly  representative,  was  this 
group  in  the  Roman  world  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fourth  century." 

The  full  title  of  this  other  book,  and,  for  our 
present  purpose,  which  is  to  paint  the  leaders  of 
society  in  the  days  of  Theodosius  and  Honorius,  by 
far  the  more  important  and  interesting,  is  "Con- 
viviorum  Saturnaliorum  Libri  Septem ; "  in  other 
words,  it  is  an  account  of  the  conversations  and 
discussions  held  at  the  Roman  palace  of  Vettius 
Praetextatus,  the  senator,  during  the  festival  of  the 
"Saturnalia."  Certain  parts  of  four  of  the  seven 
books  are  lost,  but  the  reliquiae  which  we  possess  are 
amply  sufficient  for  our  picture. 

The  "Saturnalia,"  as  the  writing  is  commonly 
called,  is  a  more  popular  work  by  far  than  the 
"  Commentary  on  the  Dream  of  Scipio."  Like  the 
Commentary,  however,  it  is  a  work  of  great  erudition, 
more  of  a  compilation  than  an  original  composition, 
but  it  is  cast  in  a  taking  and  attractive  form.  It 
relates  a  series  of  conversations,  of  recollections,  of 
questions  and  answers,  told  in  a  dramatic  form.  The 
general  framework  is  based  upon  an  account  of  a 
series  of  banquets  and  entertainments  given  by  a 
wealthy  leader  of  society  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  people's  festival  of  the  1  Saturnalia  " 
at  Rome. 

The  Feast  of  Saturn,  even  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  was  still  a  most  popular  and  noisy 
celebration  ;  some  three  centuries  earlier,  Seneca  tells 
us  that  for  several  days,  when  the  Feast  of  Saturn 
was  being  kept,  the  whole  city  apparently  was  de- 
lirious. In  the  fourth  century  it  was  still  the  fashion, 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  popular  festival, 
noisy  feasting,  uproarious  games,  masquerades  and 
such-like  amusements,  were  very  general.  This  wild 
"  carnival,"  to  use  a  modern  term,  came  round  every 
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December.  Macrobius  describes  a  quiet  gathering 
of  Roman  gentlemen  who  kept  their  "  Saturnalia  "  in 
a  gathering  at  a  friend's  house,  where  for  three  days 
they  dined  together,  and  before  the  repast  spent  a 
certain  time  in  discussing  interesting  questions  con- 
nected with  religion  and  philosophy.  After  the  dinner 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  a  more  general  conver- 
sation, in  which  stories  were  told,  curious  reminis- 
cences were  recalled,  jokes  passed  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  amusing  riddles  were  propounded.  What 
gives,  however,  a  colour  of  special  interest  and  his- 
torical reality  to  these  little  private  gatherings  is 
enumeration  of  the  names  of  the  principal  guests 
of  Praetextatus,  the  giver  of  this  little  series  of 
Saturnalian  banquets.  They  were  by  no  means 
imaginary  persons,  but  were,  for  the  most  part,  well 
known  and  distinguished  in  the  great  world  of  Rome 
— men  not  merely  noble  by  birth  and  wealthy,  but 
high  in  the  political  ranks  of  society,  and  several  of 
them  famous  for  their  learning  and  acquirements. 

Praetextatus,  the  host  of  this  Saturnalian  feast, 
was  well  known  as  the  most  prominent  of  the  ancient 
defenders  of  paganism.  Under  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  gratefully  recognized  his  zeal,  he  was  advanced 
to  the  important  Pro-consulship  of  Achaia,  a  post 
which  he  was  allowed  to  retain  by  the  first  Valen- 
tinian,  and  subsequently  he  became  Prefect  of  Rome. 
He  was  long  the  recognized  chief  of  the  pagan  party 
in  the  empire,  and,  in  spite  of  his  known  opposition 
to  the  religion  loved  by  Theodosius,  the  great  emperor, 
conscious  of  his  abilities  and  his  stainless  integrity, 
honoured  him  with  his  friendship,  and  he  was  even 
designated  for  the  consulship  in  the  year  385,  when 
he  died,  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  powers,  prematurely 
in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was  reckoned  by  the  men 
of  his  generation  as  the  foremost  "  theologian  "  among 
the  pagans,  and  different  from  so  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  old  cult,  who  valued  it  and  supported 
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it  from  political  and  public  reasons,  Praetextatus  was 
an  earnest  devotee,  and  evidently  a  believer  in  its 
rites ;  not  by  any  means,  however,  confining  his 
devotion  to  the  old  gods  of  Rome,  he  professed  him- 
self to  be  a  believer  in  the  strange  foreign  deities 
more  recently  associated  in  the  worship  of  the  State, 
and  was  especially  mixed  up  in  the  service  of  the 
deities  worshipped  in  Asia  and  Egypt;  "princeps 
religiosorum,  sacrorum  omnium  praesul,"  he  is  termed 
by  Macrobius. 

He  seemed  to  imagine  that  in  the  desperate  conflict 
with  Christianity,  it  were  well  to  associate  with  the 
acknowledged  gods  of  Rome  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  foreign  pagan  deities.  In  the  inscription  on  his 
monument  the  dead  pagan  is  described  as  "  Augur, 
priest  of  Vesta,  priest  of  the  Sun,  curial  of  Hercules, 
a  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  and  initiated  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries;"  and,  lastly,  as  purified  by  the  solemn 
bloody  rite  of  the  Taurobolium.  In  a  touching  epitaph 
graved  on  his  tomb,  Fabia  Paulina,  his  wife,  relates 
an  imaginary  last  conversation  in  the  form  of  a  farewell 
dialogue  between  the  husband  and  wife.  Praetex- 
tatus tells  his  wife  that  "  she  is  the  friend  of  truth  and 
honour,  loyal  to  the  Gods,  devoted  to  their  temples  ; 
that  he  is  aware  how  she  loves  her  husband  better  than 
herself,  and  Rome  even  better  than  her  husband." 
Paulina,  for  her  part,  thanks  him  for  having  inspired 
her  with  a  passion  for  sacred  things  :  "  It  is  thou  who 
hast  rescued  me  from  the  embrace  of  death,  and  hast 
guided  me  pure  and  holy  into  the  Temples,  and  hast 
made  me  the  servant  of  the  gods.  It  is  under  thine 
eyes  that  I  have  been  initiated  into  all  sacred 
mysteries." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  guests  of 
Praetextatus  was  V.  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  of  the 
powerful  Anician  family,  who,  although  an  ardent 
follower  of  the  old  religion,  was  better  known  as  a 
great  politician  and  party  leader.     His  career  was  a 
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striking  one.  Under  Julian  he  obtained  high  office  in 
the  provinces.  In  spite  of  his  known  devotion  to  the 
pagan  cause,  the  Catholic  Emperor  Theodosius  openly 
favoured  him,  and  he  received  from  him  the  important 
Prefecture  of  Italy.  He  was  known  as  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters,  and  obtained  some  distinction  as  an 
historian.  His  later  career  was  unfortunate.  In  spite 
of  the  favour  shown  him  by  Theodosius,  he  threw  in 
his  lot  with  the  military  chief  Arbogastes  and  his 
puppet  Emperor  Eugenius,  and  when  that  ambitious 
barbarian  soldier  Arbogastes  dethroned  and  murdered 
Valentinian  II.,  for  a  brief  period  Flavianus  was  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Roman  nobles  in  the  short 
pagan  reaction  which  followed  the  usurpation  of  the 
pretender  Eugenius.  When,  however,  Theodosius 
crushed  the  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  decisive  action 
on  the  river  Frigidus,  Flavianus,  despairing  of  the 
pagan  cause,  for  which  he  had  risked  fame  and  honour, 
perished  by  his  own  hand. 

Symmachus  himself,  on  whom  we  have  been 
dwelling  at  some  length,  was  another  of  the  guests 
at  the  banquet  so  graphically  described  by  Macrobius. 

These  three  friends  were  the  best  known  among 
those  present  at  the  "  Saturnalia  "  entertainment  of 
Praetextatus.  Besides  these,  however,  among  the 
company  were  others  who  were  more  or  less  distin- 
guished for  their  high  birth  or  literary  acquirements 
— such  as  two  members  of  the  noble  Albini  family ; 
Eustathius,  a  Greek  professor  of  rhetoric  ;  Servius,  a 
celebrated  critic ;  Horus,  an  Egyptian  cynical  philo- 
sopher ;  a  well-known  Doctor  Disarms.  Evangelus, 
another  of  the  guests,  has  by  some  scholars  been  put 
down  as  a  Christian ;  possibly  the  name  suggested 
this,  but  certainly  some  of  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  this  Evangelus  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  at 
once  negative  the  idea.  The  question  of  the  position 
of  slaves  had  come  up.  Evangelus  maintained  that 
slaves  could  take  no  part  in  religious  ceremonies,  the 
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gods  taking  no  interest  in  slaves  ;  his  contention, 
however,  was  indignantly  refuted  by  the  company, 
Praetextatus,  the  host,  pressing  home  the  great  truth 
that  slaves  are  men  like  ourselves — "the  slave  being 
really  our  fellow-servant,  made  of  the  same  elements, 
often  possessing  within  him  the  spirit  of  a  free  man. 
A  slave  should  be  treated,"  said  the  pagan  theologian, 
"  as  a  man,  even  as  a  friend." 

The  names  of  many  of  those  gathered  at  the 
banquet  of  Praetextatus  we  meet  with  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Symmachus. 

Before  they  assembled  at  dinner,  the  discussion 
among  these  learned,  and  in  many  instances  high- 
born, guests  was  confined  to  subjects  especially  bear- 
ing on  religious  questions.  Virgil  and  his  teaching 
was  evidently  a  favourite  text  in  the  debates.  Evan- 
gelus,  for  instance,  suggested  that  much  mysticism 
was  attributed  to  Virgil,  never  dreamed  of  by  the 
great  poet  when  he  wrote  his  famous  masterpiece. 
Symmachus  replied  with  an  appreciation  of  Virgil, 
and  Praetextatus  dwelt  on  Virgil  as  the  most  learned 
of  the  ancients  in  the  science  of  religious  antiquities. 
Flavianus,  too,  took  the  loved  poet  as  his  theme, 
asserting  his  profound  knowledge  in  everything  re- 
lating to  the  Augur's  duties.  The  disputants  were 
men  well  and  deeply  read,  and  the  words  and  argu- 
ments of  Varro  and  other  scholars  were  familiar  to 
them.  The  old  Roman  religion  of  Numa  was  the 
basis  of  the  discussion,  but  the  later  development  of, 
and  glosses  upon,  the  ancient  Roman  belief  were 
freely  handled.  The  discussion,  too,  dwelt  on  the 
old  feasts,  such  as  Larentialia,  the  Saturnalia,  the 
Opalia,  and  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  rites  and 
practices  of  these  festal  seasons  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  authority  and  interpretation  of  Prae- 
textatus, who  was  the  principal  religious  expert  of 
the  gathering,  was  frequently  invoked,  and  the  hidden 
meaning  of  many  of  the  wilder  and  more  improbable 
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legends  of  the  gods  inquired  into.  As  far  as  we  can 
fathom  his  explanations,  the  great  pagan  scholar 
seemed  to  recognize,  under  the  names  and  attributes 
of  the  many  gods,  one  sole  Divinity. 

These  graver  and  more  learned  discussions  were 
confined  to  the  sittings  of  the  company  in  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  day  before  the  banquet.  Later  in  the 
evening,  as  we  have  said,  the  conversation  turned  on 
less  abstruse  topics.  Witty  sayings  were  recalled 
and  repeated.  Discussions  on  eating  and  drinking, 
on  wine  and  cookery,  were  even  admissible,  and  little 
trifling  riddles  were  propounded,  affording  scope  to 
harmless  bantering  and  jokes ;  riddles  and  quaint 
questions,  such  as — How  comes  it  that  women  suc- 
cumb to  drunkenness  less  easily  than  men?  Why 
is  pudding  so  indigestible?  How  happens  it  that 
honey  is  best  when  new,  while,  on  the  contrary,  wine 
is  more  esteemed  when  old  ?  What  is  the  reason  of 
the  blush  following  shame,  and  pallor  being  the  result 
of  fear  ? 

Macrobius,  in  his  vivid  picture  of  the  "  Saturnalia  " 
banquet,  dwells  also  on  some  other  points  of  peculiar 
interest. 

The  guests  of  Praetextatus  even  prided  them- 
selves, he  tells  us,  on  their  marked  temperance,  and 
on  their  avoidance  of  the  excessive  and  costly  luxury 
which  too  often  had  been  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
the  Roman  banquets  of  old  times  ;  he  instances  as 
examples  some  historical  feasts  at  which  Julius  Caesar 
and  other  well-known  heroes  of  Rome  had  been  present. 
He  urges,  too,  with  great  force,  that  the  nobles  of  their 
age  (the  fourth  century)  had  no  reason  any  longer 
to  reproach  themselves  with  indulgence  in  the  dis- 
graceful and  immoral  excesses  which  were  no  un- 
common feature  in  old  times,  and  which  had  sullied 
the  lives  of  their  ancestors. 

All  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  the  testimony 
of  an  eye-witness — is  the  vivid  picture  painted  by  a 
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contemporary  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  coterie 
of  leaders  of  society  of  the  very  period  so  sharply 
and  severely  criticized  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
and  in  some  details  by  Jerome.  The  names  of  the 
company  depicted  are  given ;  they  are  names  by  no 
means  unknown.  We  may  be  quite  certain  that  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  such  men  as  Symmachus, 
Praetextatus,  Flavianus,  and  their  friends,  sketched 
from  the  life  by  a  litterateur  of  the  calibre  of  Ma- 
crobius,  were  repeated  and  imitated  in  many  a  palace, 
in  many  a  well-ordered  family  in  the  Rome  of  their 
day.  That  there  were  members  of  that  Roman 
society — not  a  fewt  probably — whose  frivolous,  aim- 
less, and  evil  lives  were  too  accurately  described  by 
the  severely  critical  pen  of  Ammianus  and  Jerome, 
is  no  doubt  the  case.  What  society  of  a  great 
capital  does  not  contain,  alas !  many  circles  just  as 
frivolous  and  useless  ?  Would  it  not  be  true  of  the 
London  and  Paris,  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna,  of  our 
own  day  and  time  ?  Such  a  bitter  sketch  would  be 
a  strictly  accurate  representation  of  many  a  life  led 
in  these  mighty  centres  of  population.  But  to  assume, 
as  some  historians  and  essayists  are  too  ready  to 
assume,  that  the  picture  of  an  Ammianus  or  a  Jerome 
fairly  represented  Roman  society  in  that  last  age  of 
the  existence  of  the  Western  empire,  is  manifestly 
unfair  and  unjust,  when  we  have  the  picture  painted 
by  a  contemporary  such  as  Macrobius  of  the  inner 
life  of  another  and  a  very  influential  group  of  the 
same  society  before  our  eyes  to  gaze  at  and  to  ponder 
over. 

We  have  already  spoken  at  some  length  of  the 
Commentary  on  Cicero's  "  Dream  of  Scipio  "  by  the 
same  Macrobius,  put  out  early  in  the  fifth  century 
when  Honorius  was  on  the  throne,  with  its  rich  sug- 
gestiveness,  with  its  vast  stores  of  erudition,  with  its 
wealth  of  reply  to  the  one  question  which  was  evi- 
dently occupying  the   minds  of  so  many  cultured 
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pagan  inquirers — a  question  brought  into  strange 
prominence  by  the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity — 
What  of  the  hereafter  of  the  soul?  What  comes 
after  death  ?  We  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  curious 
and  suggestive  book,  and  we  put  the  not  unnatural 
guess — Could  it  have  been  written  for  the  members 
of  that  careless,  pleasure-loving,  vicious  society  who 
live  in  the  lurid  descriptions  of  Ammianus  and 
Jerome?  Could  it  have  been  composed  for  a  bril- 
liant evil  society  largely  made  up  of  men  who,  in 
the  sad  and  sombre  words  of  their  stern  censor, 
"secluded  the  libraries  inherited  from  their  fathers, 
like  dreary  sepulchres  from  the  light  of  day,  and  in 
whose  palaces  sound  was  preferred  to  sense,  and  the 
care  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  mind  "  ? 

The  reply  to  these  grave  queries  is  given  in  the 
second  of  Macrobius's  work,  the  above-quoted 
"Saturnalia,"  a  writing  addressed  to,  and  intended 
to  be  read  by,  a  large  circle  of  readers.  Here 
we  have  a  vivid,  a  life-like  picture  of  a  scene 
admirably  illustrating  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of  a 
group  of  men,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  rank — 
some  of  them  certainly  playing  the  rdle  of  leaders 
of  Roman  society  ;  not  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  or 
professors,  though  a  few  of  these  professional  men 
were  admitted  into  the  circle  ;  not  by  any  means 
ascetics  or  stoics  who  despised  the  pleasures  of  life, 
and  its  many  enjoyments,  but  ordinary  everyday 
representative  men  ;  and  we  see  that  the  chief  delight 
of  this  circle  lay  in  literature,  in  learning,  in  reading 
and  studying  the  great  masterpieces  of  the  past, 
in  searching  out  the  secrets  of  the  lore  of  the  famous 
writers  of  old  days — as  interested  in  deep  thoughts 
concerning  the  future  life.  Surely  the  libraries  of 
tJtese  men  could  scarcely  be  described  as  closed  and 
barred  up  after  the  fashion  of  funeral  vaults ! 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE     ATTITUDE     OF    ROMAN     SOCIETY 
TOWARDS    CHRISTIANITY 

{Circa  A.D.  375-410) 

N  the  letters  of  the  pagan  Symmachus,  and  in  the 
writings  of  his  friend  Macrobius,  which  give  us 
so  vivid  and  accurate  a  picture  of  some  of  the  noble 
circles  of  Roman  pagan  society  in  the  last  days  of 
the  Western  empire,  we  have  observed  how  little 
notice  is  taken  of  Christianity,  which  was  so  rapidly 
undermining  the  old  religion,  and  which  was  literally 
taking  by  storm  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is 
curious  how  scanty  are  the  remains  of  any  literature 
in  which  are  expressed  the  bitter  and  indignant 
feelings  of  the  pagans,  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
old  cult,  towards  the  victorious  Christians. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  there  were  no 
such  writings;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some 
such  did  exist,  but  we  have  them  not ;  they  may 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  same  imperial  edict 
which  forbade  the  conservation  of  the  writings  of 
Porphyry  and  Arius.  Two  fragmentary  pieces  alone 
of  the  anti-Christian  literature  of  the  fourth  and 
early  years  of  the  fifth  century  have  descended  to  us. 
The  first  is  called  "  The  Dialogue  of  Asclepius,"  a 
mystic  writing  in  Greek  of  Egyptian  origin,  composed 
shortly  before  the  victory  of  Christianity.  It  is  in 
a  Latin  translation  of  this  "  Dialogue  of  Asclepius," 
put  out  in  the  fourth  century,  that  certain  bitter  anti- 
Christian  remarks  by  way  of  commentary  appear. 
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They  are  referred  to  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  "  City 
of  God *  (viii.  23),  who  styles  this  supplementary 
commentary  as  the  furious  cry  of  devils  who  foresaw 
the  punishment  reserved  for  them.  The  translator, 
whose  name  and  home  are  alike  unknown,  for 
instance,  speaks  of  the  cult  of  martyrs  (Christian) 
which  had  driven  from  their  altars  the  living  Gods, 
and  had  substituted  in  their  places  lifeless  corpses! 
The  unknown  commentator  and  translator  mourns 
over  the  fate  of  Egypt,  the  holy  land  where  the 
temples  were  about  to  be  closed  :  "  O  Egypt,  Egypt, 
nothing  will  be  left  of  thy  beliefs  but  confused 
memories,  which  posterity  will  not  understand,  and 
certain  symbols  (hieroglyphics)  carved  on  stone, 
which  will  remind  men  of  the  piety  of  old  times  .  .  . 
while  the  Gods  who  once  dwelt  with  thee  will  surely 
wing  their  flight  heavenward." 

We  possess  a  portion,  at  least,  of  one  of  these 
bitter  anti-Christian  writings,  which,  we  think,  must 
have  been  current  in  certain  circles  of  that  pagan 
society  whose  inner  life  we  have  been  depicting.  With 
the  exception  of  the  above-quoted  "Notes"  to  the 
translation  of  the  "  Dialogue  of  Asclepius,"  it  is  the 
solitary  specimen  of  this  anti-Christian  literature 
preserved  to  us. 

Rutilius  Namatianus,  the  author  of  the  fragment 
in  question,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  and  associated 
with  that  aristocratic  circle  of  Roman  nobles  whose 
pursuits  and  studies  and  amusements  are  so  vividly 
depicted  in  Symmachus's  letters,  and  in  the  writings 
of  Macrobius.  He  was  of  Gallic  origin,  and  both  his 
father  and  himself  had  filled  very  high  offices  in  the 
State.  He  had  been  Prefect  of  Rome  in  the  year 
414 — four  years  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric — 
and  reluctantly  he  quitted  the  capital  he  loved  so 
well  to  revisit  his  estates  in  Gaul,  which  he  learned 
had  been  cruelly  ravaged  by  barbarian  invaders. 

The  poem   to  which  we    refer  is  well  known, 
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and  tells  the  story  of  his  voyage  from  the  port  of 
Rome  to  the  shores  of  his  native  Gaul ;  in  it 
we  find  expressions  which  reveal  to  us  the  feelings 
of  Rutilius  and  many  of  his  order  towards  the  now 
largely  dominant  Christian  religion,  as,  for  instance, 
he  comes  across  a  Jew  ;  pitilessly  he  rails  at  him  and 
his  religion  ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  the  Roman 
grandee,  in  his  scornful  words,  is  aiming  at  the 
Christian  rather  than  at  the  despised  Jew ;  he  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  hated  Christian  emerged 
from  the  Jewish  race  ;  "  Radix  stultitiae,"  he  con- 
temptuously terms  the  Jewish  people.  Rutilius 
Namatianus,  as  he  sails  by  the  rocky  island  of 
Capraria,  then  inhabited,  or  rather,  as  he  conceives, 
dishonoured1  by  monks,  speaks  with  unmeasured 
scorn  of  these  Christian  Solitaries,  men  who  flee 
from  the  light  of  day.  "These  people/'  he  wrote, 
"  strip  themselves  of  their  possessions,  lest  they  should, 
by  holding  them,  become  wretched.  What  a  theory, 
voluntarily  to  adopt  misery,  lest  misery  should 
eventually  be  their  lot !  O  stupid  passion  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  not  to  be  able  to  be  happy  for  fear 
of  coming  misfortune  ! "  He  saw  more  monks,  as  he 
sailed  between  Pisa  and  Corsica,  on  the  Isle  of 
Gorgo ;  among  them  was  a  "  Solitary  " — once  noble 
and  rich — who  had  left  home  and  wife  and  friends 
to  bury  himself  in  this  tomb.  "  Wretched  man  that 
he  was,  to  dream  that  heaven  could  view  with  pleasure 
the  sight  of  these  unclean  things.  Surely  this  sect 
of  Christians  revel  in  poisons  worse  than  the  drugs 
of  Circe,  for  Circe  only  changed  men's  bodies,  these 
change  the  very  soul." 

But  these  open  expressions  of  hatred  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  unveiled  detestation  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  is  only  found  in  these  solitary  fragments  of 
contemporary  literature.  Elsewhere  a  strange  and 
apparently  a  concerted  silence  prevails  in  all  the 
I  "  Squalet  lucifugis  insula  plena  viris." 
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public  utterances  of  this  polished  and  cultured  society 
in  respect  of  Christianity.  To  read  the  letters  of 
Symmachus,  or  the  writings  of  Macrobius,  or  the 
orations  of  the  panegyrists,  or  the  poems  of  the  loved 
and  popular  poet  Claudian,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  new  religion,  which  was  so  rapidly  becoming  the 
religion  of  the  court  and  the  people  at  large  through- 
out the  empire,  was  practically  unknown  to — at  all 
events,  could  safely  and  with  propriety  be  ignored 
by — these  polished  and  cultured  circles  of  the  great 
nobles  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  ever 
directed,  who  were  admired,  imitated,  looked  up  to, 
by  the  entire  civilized  world  of  Rome.1 

In  their  hearts,  however,  that  brilliant  and  polished 
society  we  have  been  dwelling  on,  might  ignore,  but 
could  never  forget,  sleeping  or  waking,  the  tremendous 
spiritual  revolution  that  was  going  on  around  them, 
and  which  was  threatening  speedily  to  engulph  and 
to  sweep  away  all  that  elaborated  system  of  worship, 
all  those  time-honoured  traditions  which  men  like 
Symmachus,  Praetextatus,  and  Claudian  believed  to 
be  indissolubly  linked  with  the  past  glories  and  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Rome  they  loved  with  so 
passionate  a  devotion. 

So  this  strange  silence  at  first  puzzles  us.  Why, 
among  the  grave  subjects  connected  mainly  with 
religion  and  science,  which  Macrobius  tells  us  were 

1  This  strange  "shutting  the  eves"  to  the  alarming  and  undreamed- 
of progress  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  influential  circles  of 
pagan  society,  this  silence  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  letters  fof 
Symmachus,  in'the  works  of  Macrobius,  in  the  poems  of  Claudian,  in 
the  orations  of  the  panegyrists,  was  only  broken  when  some  official  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  demanded  prompt  attention ;  as,  for  instance, 
during  Symmachus's  tenure  of  the  Roman  prefecture  he  was  charged 
with  persecuting  the  Christians.  Then  he  deigned  to  rebut  the  charge  by 
a  reference  to  Damasus  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  again,  when  the  Emperor 
Gratian  ordered  the  removal  of  the  "  altar  of  victory  "  from  the  Senate 
House,  then  Symmachus,  in  the  name  of  the  august  Senate  of  which  he 
was  so  distinguished  a  member,  made  a  public  protest,  and  appealed  to 
the  emperor  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  edict  which  ordered  the  removal 
«rf  the  time-honoured  idol  altar. 
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selected  for  debate  and  argument  at  the  famous 
"  Saturnalia  "  banquet  held  in  the  house  of  Praetex- 
tatus,  was  Christianity,  the  all-important,  momentous 
topic  of  the  day  and  hour,  studiedly  ignored  ?  There 
must  surely  have  been,  among  these  eminent  pagans 
— statesmen,  historians,  men  of  letters — a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  preserve  this  unnatural  silence,  a  tacit  under- 
standing among  themselves  to  treat  the  hated 
religion  with  contemptuous  silence.  Perhaps,  nay 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  against  their  better 
judgment  they  had  persuaded  themselves  that,  in 
spite  of  its  seeming  marvellous  success  among  the 
people,  the  hated  Christianity  was,  after  all,  only  a 
passing  wave  of  public  opinion,  which  would  in  time 
exhaust  itself,  and  that  the  ancient  faiths  and  beliefs 
would  reassert  themselves,  and  that  the  old  state  of 
things  would  come  back  and  go  on  as  it  had  done 
aforetime  before  the  great  Emperor  Constantine  had 
been  led  astray,  and  had  guided  the  Roman  peoples 
into  these  new  and  perilous  paths. 

We  have  alluded  once  or  twice  to  the  "  panegy- 
rists." Nothing  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times  cor- 
responds to  these  curious  efforts  in  oratory,  which 
were  in  fashion  for  several  centuries.  Far  back,  in 
a  period  of  the  Roman  imperial  story  for  which  we 
possess  no  exact  date,  the  Senate  had  decreed  that 
the  consul  elect  should  publicly  thank  the  emperor 
who  had  named  him  for  the  distinguished  office. 
Pliny  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  to  develop  the 
brief  speech  of  thanks  into  an  eloquent  and  lengthy 
harangue.  From  his  time,  when  the  official  was  capable 
of  the  oratorical  effort,  the  simple  thanks  passed  into 
a  lengthy  discourse — a  piece  often  of  courtly,  even 
of  exaggerated  flattery.  The  panegyric  (for  this  was 
the  name  by  which  the  oration  was  generally  known) 
of  Fronto,  the  tutor  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  spoken 
in  praise  of  Antoninus  Pius,  was  estimated  as  a  piece 
of  eloquence  on  a  par  even  with  Cicero's  best  efforts. 
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The  custom  of  pronouncing  these  flattering  orations 
before  the  prince  soon  was  deputed  by  the  consul 
elect,  or  high  functionary,  to  a  trained  rhetorician, 
who  on  various  festal  occasions  was  officially  charged 
with  this  curious  duty. 

The  custom  grew  into  general  favour.  Soon  it 
became  the  fashion  to  entrust  a  professed  rhetorician 
with  the  duty  of  pronouncing  the  oration  in  praise 
of  the  reigning  emperor  in  the  provinces  the  oration 
being  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  chief  pro- 
vincial officials  and  the  people. 

Then  it  became  the  practice  to  laud  in  this  public 
way  others  besides  the  emperor,  and  these  public 
oratorical  exercises  became  generally  very  popular ; 
occasionally  they  took  the  form  of  poetry.  The  pane- 
gyrics of  Honorius  and  the  great  military  leader 
Stilicho  by  Claudian  are  admirable  poetic  specimens 
of  these  forms  of  public  adulation. 

We  have  a  famous  collection  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  of  these  official  panegyrics,  six  of  which  were 
probably  the  work  of  rhetoricians  of  the  celebrated 
school  of  Autun  in  Gaul  (Angustodunum),  in  praise 
of  emperors  who  reigned  in  the  fourth  century.  Now, 
in  these  official  panegyrics  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  this  period,  although  they  were  addressed  to 
Christian  emperors — to  princes  notoriously  attached 
to  the  new  faith — not  a  word  appears  bearing  upon 
the  Christianity  of  the  prince  so  addressed ;  they  are 
as  silent  here  as  we  have  seen  Macrobius  was,  when 
he  told  the  story  of  the  banquet  in  the  house  of  Prae- 
textatus !  The  official  panegyrist  of  the  fourth  century 
was  outwardly  still  a  pagan.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming 
advance  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  the  old  religion  of 
the  pagan  world  died  hard.  Although  vast  masses  of 
the  people  had  accepted  the  easy  yoke  and  the  light 
burden  of  the  Divine  Teacher  of  Nazareth ;  although 
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the  emperor,  the  irresponsible  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  himself  was  a  Christian,  in  many  instances  a 
fervid  believer,  the  etiquette  of  the  imperial  court  was 
strictly  conservative,  and  still  preserved  its  purely 
pagan  colouring.  This  strange  fact  is  indisputable  ; 
its  proof  rests  largely  on  the  testimony  of  these  official 
harangues  commanded  by,  and  delivered  frequently 
if  not  always  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  court,  a 
testimony  which  none  can  gainsay  ;  of  panegyrics, 
for  instance,  addressed  to  Constantine  by  Gallic  rhe- 
toricians ;  of  panegyrics  addressed  to  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  by  Ausonius  his  tutor;  to  Theodosius,  by 
Drepanius ;  to  Honorius,  by  the  poet  Claudian. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  POET  CLAUDIAN  VOICES  THE  PAGAN 
VIEWS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  OTHERS 
TOWARDS  CHRISTIANITY — THE  CREED 
OF  SYMMACHUS 

OZANAM,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  "  Sorbonne " 
Lectures,  has  a  fine  passage,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  fifth  century  as  seemingly  an  age  of 
palace  intrigues  and  sordid  interests,  but  in  reality  as 
the  century  which  supplies  material  for  the  grandest 
epic  of  history — of  all  ages  the  one  most  capable  of 
inspiring  a  great  poem  ;  for  high  above  the  mists  and 
fog-banks  of  earth  in  those  momentous  years,  the 
long  combat  was  raging  between  the  hosts  of  light 
and  darkness — the  champions  respectively  of  Chris- 
tianity and  paganism.  The  day  after  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Julian,  no  uninspired  mortal,  no  man 
save  a  Christian,  strong  in  his  immortal  faith,  would 
have  dared  to  prophesy  to  which  of  these  two  hosts 
the  final  victory  would  fall. 

To  write  this  grand  epic  required  one  of  those 
rare  true  poets  who  have  now  and  again  risen  among 
us  ;  but  the  poet  here  was  wanting,  or  rather  the  poet 
did  arise,  but  alas !  missed  his  way,  and  the  epic  was 
never  written.1 

Claudian,  the  loved,  popular  poet  of  the  last 
years  of  the  fourth,  and  the  very  early  years  of  the 

1  "Le  poete  manqua   on  plutot    le  poete  vint  et  se   trompa." 
— Ozanam,  "La  Civilisation  au  Cinquieme  Siecle"  (1.  vii.  205). 
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fifth  century,  was  an  Alexandrian  Greek,  and  his 
earlier  works  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He 
first  appears  in  Rome  in  the  last  days  of  Theodosius, 
circa  A.D.  395,  and  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  pagan  society,  composed  of  senators  and  men 
of  the  highest  birth — the  society  made  up  of  men 
like  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus  (the  public 
career  and  life  of  these  have  been  described  at  some 
length).  His  reputation  as  a  poet  of  rare  power  had 
preceded  him,  and  after  his  coming  to  Rome  his 
compositions  were  written  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  it 
is  by  these  he  has  been  known  in  all  the  subsequent 
ages. 

St.  Augustine  describes  him,  and  Orosius  em- 
phasizes the  fact,  that  he  was  a  bigoted,  though  at 
the  same  time  a  courteous,  pagan,  and  as  such  was  at 
once  received  by  the  powerful  pagan  party  at  Rome 
with  open  arms  as  a  most  valuable  partisan.  Indeed, 
the  importance  of  such  a  man  to  the  pagan  society  of 
Rome  was  incalculable,  and  a  long  series  of  brilliant 
writings  justified  the  high  position  he  at  once  obtained 
and  continued  to  occupy  in  the  counsels  of  the  party, 
whose  thoughts  and  hopes  he  so  magnificently  voiced 
in  his  various  and  varied  poems.  The  extraordinary 
honour  was  accorded  to  him,  largely,  no  doubt,  through 
the  influence  of  the  all-powerful  soldier  Stilicho,  to 
whom  he  specially  attached  himself,  of  a  statue  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  which  was  placed  alongside  the 
statues  of  the  great  poets  of  the  old  days  of  Rome, 
and  an  inscription  beneath  compared  his  intellect  to 
the  intellect  of  Virgil,  and  his  muse  to  that  of 
Homer. 

The  praise  of  the  inscription  which  runs  beneath 
the  statue  in  Trajan's  forum  may  be — probably  is — 
exaggerated,  but  the  verses  of  Claudian  have  been 
read  with  delight  by  all  acquainted  with  the  Latin 
tongue  now  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  Critics  praise 
justly  his  "  soft  and  splendid  colouring,"  his  musical 
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and  graceful  versification,  the  latter  perhaps  derived 
from  his  earlier  work  among,  and  his  vast  knowledge 
of,  the  Greek  song-men  ;  his  fault  lay  in  the  manifest 
unreality  of  so  much  of  his  poetry.  The  old  gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome  were  professedly  the  object  of  his 
cult ;  it  is  their  lives  and  doings  he  sings,  it  is  them 
he  glorifies  ;  but  it  is  too  clear  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  them  ;  so  his  musical  and  brilliantly  coloured  verse 
lacks  the  inspiration  of  a  true  poet  whose  burning 
faith  ever  lives  along  his  now  eloquent,  now  touching, 
and  pathetic  lines.  What  Claudian  did  believe  in  is 
doubtful.  The  religion  which  had  taken  the  heart  of 
the  Roman  world  by  storm,  he  had  found  no  room 
for  in  any  of  his  poems.  The  only  real  divinity  in 
which  Claudian  certainly  believed  was  Rome,  his 
adored  and  worshipped  city — the  great  benefactress 
of  the  civilized  world,  under  whose  blessed  shadow  all 
men,  conquerors  and  conquered,  had  become  one. 
When  he  writes  of  his  beloved  Rome,  his  verse 
is  often  sublime,  as  well  as  richly  coloured  and 
musical. 

Then  again,  much  of  his  poetry  was  in  the  form  of 
courtly  panegyrics,  useful  as  side-lights  on  the  history 
of  the  time,  but  as  poetry,  too  often  forced  and  unreal. 
It  is  always,  however,  easy  to  criticize  ;  the  pen  of 
the  fault-finder  is  ever  a  facile  one.  With  all  Claudian's 
shortcomings,  his  often  gross  flattery,  his  unreality, 
the  ever-present  influence  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
polished  and  cultured  society  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself,  it  must  be  generally  granted  that 
in  Claudian,  after  well-nigh  three  hundred  years  of 
an  almost  unbroken  silence *  as  far  as  Latin  poetry 


1  No  special  comparison  is  made  here,  or  intended  to  be  made,  of 
Claudian  with  the  eminent  Christian  poets,  Prudentius  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola.  These  two  were  contemporaries  of  Claudian,  both  writing  in 
the  last  years  of  the  fourth  century ;  neither  Prudentius  nor  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  however,  were  professional  men  of  letters  as  was  Claudian ; 
both  the  Christian  poets  only  wrote  in  middle  or  later  life. 
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was  concerned,  a  great  poet  must  be  recognized, 
worthy  in  many  respects  to  be  compared  with  the 
grand  song-men  of  the  Augustine  age. 

But  it  was  Claudian's  attitude  towards  Chris- 
tianity which  for  us,  in  the  picture  we  are  painting 
of  Roman  society,  is  especially  interesting,  for 
Claudian,  after  the  year  395,  was  the  chief  popular 
exponent  of  the  thoughts  and  "  mind  "  of  that  great 
and  influential  group  of  senators  and  leaders  of 
pagan  society  in  Rome,  among  whom  the  Symmachus 
of  our  picture  was  so  prominent  and  distinguished 
a  figure. 

In  Claudian's  writings,  we  get  a  closer  view  of 
what  was  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  pagan  senators 
and  society  leaders,  even  than  that  furnished  in 
Symmachus's  letters,  or  in  the  "  Saturnalia "  of 
Macrobius.  In  his  poem  "  against  Eutropius"  the 
chamberlain,  and  subsequently  the  powerful  minister 
of  the  Eastern  emperor  Arcadius,  a  poem  which 
some  critics  consider  to  be  the  best  of  Claudian's 
works,  the  great  poet  dwells  on  Constantinople  and 
her  Senate — the  pale  reflection  of  immemorial  Rome, 
and  of  the  Roman  Senate  with  its  splendid  traditions, 
and  its  unapproachable  august  dignity,  and  scornfully 
holds  up  to  ridicule  the  all-powerful  minister  of  the 
Eastern  emperor,  Eutropius,  the  miserable  eunuch 
consul. 

Constantinople  and  its  "imitation"  Senate  was 
ever  the  peculiar  object  of  detestation  to  the  high-born 
Roman  senator — it  had  robbed  the  Eternal  City  of 
most  of  its  old  grandeur  and  power  ;  it  was  the  con- 
ception of  Constantine  the  great  emperor,  the  first 
who  had  forsaken  the  faith  of  his  imperial  ancestors. 
The  ringing  lines  and  the  gorgeous  imagery  of 
Claudian's  beautiful  but  bitter  poem  admirably 
voiced  the  feeling  of  the  pagan  party  in  Rome 
towards  Constantinople,  the  Christian  capital,  the 
hated  and  detested  rival  of  Rome. 
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But  never  in  the  great  poem  "  against  Eutropius," 
or  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  does  Claudian  speak 
against  Christianity.  He  simply  ignores  its  exists 
ence  ! x  This  silence  on  the  question  of  Christianity 
at  such  a  time — "  the  actual  crisis  of  the  complete 
triumph  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  visible  ex* 
tinction  of  paganism,"  in  the  reigns  of  Theodosius 
and  Honorius — is  most  remarkable,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  Claudian  was  a  historical  poet* 
whose  writings  very  largely  treated  of  the  political 
events  of  his  day  and  time.  And  yet  no  student 
reading  the  works  of  Claudian  would  guess  that 
Christianity  existed,  so  completely  is  it  ignored  ! 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  "silence" 
respecting  the  victorious  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
was  evidently  the  mot  cCordre  of  the  pagan  party, 
represented  by  the  leaders  of  Roman  society.  Well 
and  truly  was  this  silence  observed  by  the  prose- 
writer  Macrobius  and  the  poet  Claudian.  The 
senator,  statesman,  and  great  noble  chose,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  to  treat  Christianity,  although 
fast  becoming  the  religion  of  the  empire,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  given  to  the  Emperor  Julian 
a  few  years  before  by  his  dear  friend  the  rheto- 
rician Sallust,  as  simply  an  unimportant  accident, 
as  a  mere  transient  phase  of  public  opinion,  which 
would  soon  pass  away,  and  which  it  was  better 
silently  to  ignore. 

The  passionate  love  of  Claudian  for  Rome  deserves 
a  little  more  examination.    He  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 

1  There  is  really  only  one  genuine  allusion  to  Christianity  in  all 
Claudian's  poems  ;  the  allusion  in  question  occurs  in  an  epigram  against 
a  noble  Roman  named  Jacobus,  a  Christian,  a  military  prefect,  who 
had  expressed  his  dislike  to  Claudian's  poetry.  The  little  epigram, 
quite  an  unimportant  piece,  is  found  in  the  "  Carmina  Minora,"  ix. 

The  passing  allusions  to  Christianity  in  Symmachus's  correspondence 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  Save  in  the  apology  for  the  M  Altar  of 
Victory "  removed  from  the  Senate,  they  are  few  and  unimportant. 
Macrobius  is  absolutely  silent  here. 
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and  his  training  was  Greek,  not  Latin;  He  expended 
all  the  wealth  of  his  splendid  fancy  and  profound 
erudition  on  the  glorification  of  a  city  where  he 
was  a  foreigner,  a  stranger  alike  by  birth  and 
education. 

As  an  example,  we  instance  the  striking  expres- 
sions touching  the  matchless  glory  and  dignity  of 
Rome  in  his  eloquent  panegyric  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sixth  consulship  of  Honorius,  when  the  -fainiant 
and  degenerate  son  of  Theodosius  for  a  brief  season 
deserted  his  loved  fastness  of  Ravenna,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  lordly  dwelling  of  the  long  line  of 
emperors  on  the  historic  Palatine.  "  Surely,"  sung 
Claudian,  "no  home  is  so  suitable  to  the  Masters  of 
the  World.  See  how  on  all  sides  the  sacred  palace  is 
girt  with  temples,  how  around  the  emperor  the  gods 
keep  watch  and  ward.  .  .  .  Adored  prince,  do  you 
not  at  once  recognize  your  guardian  penates  ? " 
It  was,  indeed,  a  daring  picture  for  a  subject  to  paint, 
the  palace  of  a  Christian  emperor  guarded  by  divine 
sentinels,  whose  very  existence  Honorius  ignored,  or, 
if  acknowledged  as  existing,  were  regarded  by  him 
as  demons  at  once  accursed  and  impure. 

But  Claudian  was  not  content  with  dwelling  on 
the  inimitable  beauty  and  the  unapproachable 
grandeur  of  the  memories  of  this  immemorial 
Rome.  In  verses  matchless  in  their  true  description 
of  the  past  work  and  office  of  Rome,  he  thanks  the 
proud  city  for  the  way  it  had  carried  out  its  mission 
on  earth — a  mission  which  had  for  long  centuries 
bestowed  the  blessings  of  peace  and  stillness  on  the 
nations  of  the  world.  u  See,"  he  sung,  "  Rome  has 
played  the  part  of  a  mother,  not  of  a  mistress.  To  the 
conquered  she  has  given  the  title  and  privilege  of  her 
citizenship ;  she  has  linked  all  peoples  together  by 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  of  love.  Thanks  to  the 
"  Peace  of  Rome  "  in  all  lands  the  stranger  at  once 
finds  a  home.     She  has  made  out  of  all  nations  one 
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great  people,  known  by  the  one  glorious  name  of 
Romans ! " 1 

It  is  true  that  the  pagan  Claudian,  faithful  to  his 
rSle  as  the  acknowledged  laureate  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius,  never  openly  attacks  or  attempts  to  belittle 
Christianity  (save,  perhaps,  in  the  unimportant  epi- 
gram we  have  referred  to),  but  it  is  evident  that 
whilst  he  studiedly  follows  out  the  policy  of  his 
party,  and  preserves  "  silence "  unbroken,  the  hated 
religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  ever  in  his  mind ;  so 
that  when,  as  in  such  poems  as  the  panegyrics  on 
Honorius  or  Stilicho,  or  in  the  yet  more  famous 
poem  against  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  the  minister  of 
the  Eastern  emperor  Arcadius,  he  exalts  Rome  and 
disparages  Constantinople  ;  he  associates  his  glorious 
and  adored  Rome  with  the  cause  of  the  gods  of 
paganism,  and  in  his  bitter  sarcasm  on  Constanti- 
nople, her  all-powerful  minister  and  her  Senate,  he 
veils  a  bitter  attack  on  Christianity.2 

In  the  last  century  of  the  existence  of  the  Western 
empire,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
revival  of  paganism  ;  this  was  especially  noticeable 
among  the  old  Roman  houses,  the  leaders  of  society 
in  the  West.  With  some  of  them,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  paganism  appears  to  have  been  something 
more  than  a  mere  fashionable  devotion  to  the  old 

1  "  Agnoscisne  tuos  princeps  venerande  penates. " 

Claud.,  "De  Sext.  Cons.  Honorii.,"  39-53. 
"Haec  est  in  gremium  victos  quae  sola  recepit 
Humanumque  genus  communi  nomine  fovet, 
Matris,  non  dominae  ritu  .  .  . 
Hujus  pacificis  debemus  legibus  omnes  .  .  * 
Quod  cuneti  gens  una  sumus." 

Claud.,  "De  Consulatu  Stilichonis,"  lib.  iii.  136-58. 
3  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  French  Academician,  De 
Boissier,  that  Claudian,  in  his  brilliant  "Apologies"  for  Rome,  and 
in  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  her  supremacy  over  all  the 
cities  and  centres  of  the  civilized  word,  unwittingly  worked  for  the 
future  supremacy  of  the  popes,  and  contributed  to  the  bishops  of  Rome 
in  the  end  entering  into  at  least  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Caesars. — "Fin  du  Paganisme,"  vol.  ii.  book  vi.  2. 
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gods,  something  more  than  a  jealous  opposition  to 
the  Christianity  of  the  emperors  who  had  deserted 
Rome,  and  who  had  made  light  of  its  splendid 
traditions,  who  had  removed  their  Court  and  the  seat 
of  imperial  government  from  the  hallowed  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  had  quietly  deposed  the  Senate  from 
its  old  august  position. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  men  like  Praetextatus, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  formed  one  of  the  central 
figures  of  our  picture  of  Roman  society,  was  not  in 
earnest. 

But  perhaps  the  most  accurate  view  of  the  creed 
of  these  great  pagan  nobles  of  Rome's  last  age 
will  be  found  in  the  Senator  Symmachus's  famous 
"  Apologia "  for  the  cult  symbolized  in  the  famous 
"  Altar  of  Victory,"  removed  by  the  Emperor  Gratian 
from  its  old  position  in  the  hall  of  the  senate. 

Gratian  and  the  Court  of  Milan  declined  to  receive 
the  illustrious  pagan  advocate.  But  Valentinian  II* 
the  half-brother  and  successor  of  Gratian,  with  greater 
courtesy,  allowed  the  distinguished  envoy  of  the 
Senate  publicly  to  read  before  him  his  "  Apologia,'* 
or  "  relatio,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  although  the  request 
for  the  restoration  of  the  statue  of  Victory  and  its 
altar  was  peremptorily  refused  by  the  young  emperor, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  the 
Bishop  of  Milan,  the  "  Apologia  "  of  Symmachus  was 
listened  to  with  respect  and  even  with  admiration* 
Ambrose  himself,  perhaps  reluctantly,  acknowledges 
its  conspicuous  ability.  We  have  it  with  us  still. 
The  argument  which  runs  through  this  great  com- 
position, and  upon  which  the  orator  based  his  hopes 
of  success,  rested  upon  the  glorious  past,  when  the 
religion  for  which  he  asked  at  least  toleration  was 
the  cult  of  the  men  who  made  Rome,  of  the  men 
who  were  the  architects  and  the  builders  of  her  far- 
reaching  power. 

Each  nation,  pleaded  Symmachus,  every  city,  has 
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its  peculiar  customs,  its  special  cult  Divine  provi- 
dence {mens  divind)  allots  to  each  city  different  pro- 
tectors. As  at  the  moment  of  birth  every  mortal 
receives  a  soul,  so  to  each  people  a  special  deity 
(genius),  who  guides  their  destiny,  is  allotted.  Thus 
the  various  gods  which  each  nation  adores  are  only 
the  delegated  servants  or  ministers  of  the  Supreme 
Providence  ;  in  this  system  of  worship,  the  theory  of 
the  Divine  Unity  is  not  affected  by  the  number  of 
the  local  deities.  .  .  .  "  Thus,"  he  pleaded,  "  all  re- 
ligions are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
belief.  Let  us  recognize  the  great  truth  that  the 
Being  to  whom  the  prayers  of  all  men  are  addressed 
is  One  and  the  same.  We  gaze  at  the  same  star- 
spangled  heaven  ;  the  same  skies  spread  their  canopy 
over  all ;  the  same  world  is  our  common  habitation  ; 
what  matters  it  if  men  choose  to  pursue  different 
paths  in  the  search  after  truth  ?  The  great  mystery 
cannot  be  reached  by  one  road  "  ("  Uno  itinere  non 
potest  perveniri  ad  tarn  grande  secretum  ").  Then,  in 
his  peroration,  Symmachus,  wishful  to  place  the  im- 
perial throne  under  the  protection  of  all  the  deities 
whom  in  his  "  Apologia "  he  had  striven  to  unite, 
thus  concludes :  "  Prince,  my  prayer  is,  that  all 
religions,  without  exception,  may  use  their  secret 
(unknown)  powers  for  your  support,  especially  that 
religion  upon  which  the  greatness  of  your  ancestors 
was  built,  and  that  it  may  still  be  your  defence  and 
shield,  let  us  continue  to  be  its  votaries." 

The  argument  of  Symmachus,  though  a  pagan, 
was  not  devoid  of  a  certain  pathetic  beauty ;  it  is  the 
noblest  and  perhaps  the  truest  defence  extant  of  the 
later  paganism.  But  how  little,  after  all,  did  Sym- 
machus and  "  his  world  "  know  of  the  mighty  inner 
forces  of  the  religion  they  tried  in  vain  to  combat. 
They  imagined  the  cold  and  passionless  beauty  of 
the  creed  of  the  "  Apologia  "  of  Symmachus,  with  its 
chill  deism,  its  antiquarian  illusions  of  the  divinity  of 
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Rome,  its  hero-worship  of  the  different  lands  and 
various  cities,  would  be  able  to  exist  as  a  world- 
religion,  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian  Faith ! 
They  utterly  miscalculated  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  enduring  enthusiasm  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  an  enthusiasm  which  grew  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  had  evoked  in 
the  persons  of  tens  of  thousands  drawn  from  all 
classes,  from  all  ages,  of  the  cultured  as  of  the 
illiterate,  a  superhuman  courage  to  suffer  and  to  die 
for  the  love  of  their  Divine  Master ;  but  persecution 
was  not  necessary  to  evoke  this  burning  enthusiasm. 
In  the  years  of  the  comparative  stillness  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  ardour  of  Christians  burned  with 
the  same  intenseness.  Athanasius,  Basil,  the  two 
Gregorys,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Martin  of  Tours,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  perhaps  chiefest  of  all  the  devoted  Solitaries 
of  the  Egyptian  deserts,  just  to  instance  a  few  great 
ones  out  of  a  vast  multitude  no  man  can  number, 
were  in  every  whit  as  intensely  earnest  as  were 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp  some  three  hundred  years 
earlier,  or  the  crowd  of  martyrs  in  the  Decian  and 
Diocletian  persecutions.  No,  the  pagan  masters  of 
the  school  of  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus  utterly 
miscalculated  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Christian 
movement — a  movement,  a  revolution,  so  to  speak, 
whose  strength  and  power  would  never  spend  itself, 
would  never  wane  or  fade.  The  difference  between 
the  men  of  the  pagan  Renaissance  of  the  fourth 
century  and  the  believers  in  Jesus  may  be  summed 
up  with  all  fearlessness  of  assertion  in  one  short 
sentence :  While  the  friends  of  Symmachus  thought 
they  knew  the  secret  of  the  great  mystery,  for  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  the  veil  was  drawn  aside — the  Christian 
knew. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A. — CHRISTIAN     SOCIETY     IN      ROME — FIRST 
IMPULSE   GIVEN  BY  ATHANASIUS  IN  EXILE 

(Circa  A.D.  340-43) 

BUT  besides  that  society  which  included  many  of 
the  noblest  of  the  old  Roman  houses  who 
belonged  to  the  old  pagan  faith,  there  was  in  Rome 
another  powerful  circle  including  members  of  some 
of  the  great  Roman  families  who  were  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Their 
influence,  too,  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
great  city,  and  their  example  was  widely  followed  in 
the  provincial  centres  of  the  empire. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  here  no  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  letters  like  that  historical  and  picturesque 
correspondence  of  Symmachus,  which  throws  so 
much  light  upon  the  works  and  days  of  the  groups 
of  cultured  pagans.  We  have  inherited  here  no  con- 
temporary record  of  the  ways  in  which  these  spent 
their  festal  days,  or  behaved  at  their  private  banquets 
and  friendly  social  gatherings,  like  the  vivid  and 
brilliant  pictures  of  Macrobius.  Our  information 
here  is,  comparatively  speaking,  scanty,  and  is  con- 
fined mainly  to  a  few  interesting  notices  of  a  great 
scholar  and  ascetic,  who,  for  a  brief  period,  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  this  Christian  circle  at  Rome. 

The  story  of  this  earnest  and  devoted  Christian 
company  in  Rome  and  Italy  is  an  interesting  one, 
though  we  possess  comparatively  few  details  bearing 
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upon  its  inner  life.  When  the  Christian  Emperor 
Constantine,  in  the  year  323,  after  the  final  defeat 
of  his  colleague,  the  Emperor  Licinius,  whose  in- 
fluence had  been  cast  in  favour  of  paganism,  became 
sole  and  absolute  master  of  the  Roman  world,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  vast  numbers  throughout  the  empire, 
following  the  example  of  the  all-powerful  emperor 
and  his  court,  professed  themselves  at  least  nominal 
converts  to  Christianity.  But  too  many  of  these, 
although  converts,  made  little  or  no  change  in  their 
lives  ;  the  worldliness  and  self-indulgence  which  had 
characterized  them  before  their  conversion  they  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  alter  ;  things  in  many  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  life,  alas!  went  on  as  they  had 
done  aforetime.  Some,  however,  there  were  who  took 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  seriously,  and  gradually  a 
separation  more  or  less  visible  was  effected  among 
the  votaries,  now  very  numerous,  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  more  earnest  were  at  first 
as  sheep  without  any  shepherd  of  marked  influence 
and  real  power,  who  could  give  them  a  lead  in  the 
narrow  path  of  life,  along  which  these  desired  to 
advance. 

This  "  lead  "  in  Rome  was  given  as  follows :  About 
the  year  340,  Athanasius,  bishop  or  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  was  driven  for  the  second  time  into  exile 
through  the  intrigues  of  the  Arian  faction,  then  very 
powerful  and  influential  at  the  imperial  court,  and  in 
the  chancery  of  the  imperial  government.  For  some 
fifteen  years — ever  since  the  Council  of  Nicaea — 
Athanasius  had  been  the  most  prominent  figure  in 
the  Catholic  Church.  His  indomitable  courage,  his 
great  learning,  his  pure  and  saintly  life,  his  unrivalled 
skill  in  controversy  in  all  the  phases  of  the  bitter  and 
dangerous  Arian  disputes,  which  were  then  desolating 
the  Church,  clearly  marked  him  out  as  the  leader  of 
the  Catholic  party.  His  name  was  honoured  and 
revered  in  all  the  Orthodox  Churches.     Exiled  from 
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his  own  Church  of  Alexandria,  he  fled  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  with  respect  and  honour  by 
Julius,  the  bishop  of  the  great  Mother  Church  of  the 
West,  and  the  influence  of  his  teaching  during  a 
somewhat  prolonged  residence  in  the  capital,  lasting 
some  three  years,  had  a  widespread  and  remarkable 
result  on  the  Christian  society  and  life  of  Rome,  and 
on  all  the  Church  of  the  West. 

There  had  been,  as  we  have  observed,  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  a  growing  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
the  more  serious  Christians  respecting  the  lax  way  of 
life  indulged  in  by  numbers  of  professing  Christians 
— a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  more  earnest,  to  follow 
the  precepts  of  the  Divine  Master  more  closely ;  but 
a  great  teacher  was  imperatively  required  to  kindle 
into  a  flame  these  glowing  embers  of  enthusiasm — 
was  needed  to  indicate  more  clearly  the  way  of  life 
which  many  surely  felt  they  were  not  treading.  The 
famous  Eastern  teacher,  when  he  came  to  Rome,  an 
exile  and  persecuted,  exactly  supplied  this  want. 

Fresh  from  the  land  where  the  ascetic  spirit 
flourished  with  a  strange  and  extraordinary  vigour, 
Athanasius,  with  all  the  power  of  his  splendid  enthu- 
siasm, told  them  of  the  life,  the  aims,  the  lofty  ideals 
of  the  many  "  seekers  after  God  "  in  his  own  Egypt, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  "  the  Name,"  had  given  up  all — 
lands  and  rank,  home  and  friends,  ease  and  quiet — 
and  had  betaken  themselves  into  the  lonely  fast- 
nesses of  the  great  deserts  which  fringe  the  river  of 
Egypt ;  and  in  those  desolate  and  cheerless  regions 
were  spending  their  lives  in  the  practice  of  the  most 
rigorous  self-denial,  in  prayer  and  fasting,  alternated 
with  the  most  painful  and  arduous  toil,  and  by  these 
stern  means  had  purified  themselves,  and  were  living 
very  close  to  God  and  His  Christ. 

It  has  been  asserted  with  some  confidence  that 
Athanasius  brought  to  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  prolonged  visit,  A.D.  340-43,  his  most  celebrated 
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work,  certainly  his  most  popular  writing,  "The  Life 
of  St.  Antony."  1  It  seems,  however,  probable,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  the  "Life,"  in  the  form  we 
now  possess  it,  was  put  out  some  years  later  than 
the  Roman  visit.  The  exact  date  of  the  famous 
"  Life "  is  not  important  for  our  present  purpose. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Athanasius,  and  was,  for  various  reasons,  the  most 
popular  and  widely  read  of  the  many  writings  of 
the  great  theologian  and  Church-leader  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries.  Now,  even  if  the  "  Life  of  St. 
Antony  "  was  put  out  by  Athanasius  after  his  Roman 
visit,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  bulk  of  the  details, 
and  the  deductions  and  lessons  drawn  in  the  work, 
were  uppermost  in  Athanasius's  mind  when  he  spent 
those  three  memorable  years  at  Rome,  and  that  they 
formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  teaching  and 
exhortations  to  the  Roman  Christians.  The  world- 
famous  Alexandrian  master  was  intensely  persuaded 
that  monasticism  in  its  varied  forms  would  prove  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  Church,  and  of  this  monasti- 
cism ;  Antony  the  Solitary  was  his  favourite  hero — the 
example  of  what  a  true  monk  and  a  rigid  ascetic 
should  be.  This  monkish  or  Solitary  ideal  was  some- 
thing quite  new  and  strange  in  Italy  and  the  West, 
and  we  learn  from  Jerome  ("  Ep."  127)  how  powerfully 

1  The  question  of  the  authorship  of  this  once  widely  studied  work 
has  been  much  debated.  That  it  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  is 
now  generally  acknowledged,  but  some  critics,  arguing  from  internal 
evidence,  attribute  the  writing  to  an  unknown  contemporary  writer, 
who  put  out  this  popular  writing  under  the  honoured  name  of 
Athanasius.  The  balance,  however,  of  external  evidence  is  very  strong 
in  favour  of  the  Athanasian  authorship.  Indeed,  the  many  witnesses 
who  bore  testimony  to  its  being  the  writing  of  Athanasius  within  fifty 
years  of  his  death,  are  "a  formidable  array."  No  other  work  of 
Athanasius  can  boast  of  such  external  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
evidence  includes  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  St.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  other  well-known  fourth-century  writers. 
The  fifth-century  historians,  Palladius,  Socrates,  and  Sozomen,  also 
endorse  the  tradition  of  their  day,  that  Athanasius  was  the  author  of 
the  "  Life  "  (see  p.  25,  where  this  question  is  discussed). 
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the  presentment  of  this  new  ideal  by  Athanasius 
affected  public  opinion  in  Rome  ;  the  very  existence 
of  monasticism  in  Egypt  and  the  East  first  becoming 
really  known  in  the  world-capital  through  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  Alexandrian  bishop. 

Athanasius's  connection  with  Antony  apparently 
dated  from  the  days  of  his  early  manhood.  In  the 
little  introduction  to  the  "  Life,"  he  speaks  of  what 
he  himself  knew  of  the  saint,  "  having  seen  him  many 
times  ; "  he  dwells  on  what  he  learned  from  him,  "  for 
I  was  his  attendant  for  a  long  time,  and  poured  water 
on  his  hands,"  using  the  figure  of  speech  of  the  Old 
Testament  account  of  the  connection  of  Elisha  with 
Elijah. 

As  late  as  the  year  335,  only  five  years  before  the 
Roman  visit  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Antony 
visited  Alexandria  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
Bishop  Athanasius  to  preach  against  the  Arians, 
and  when  in  the  great  city,  we  learn  he  was  followed 
by  crowds  as  "  the  man  of  God." 

Dying  in  his  cell  at  the  great  age  of  105,  in  the 
presence  of  the  two  disciples,  Amathas  and  Macarius, 
who  had  ministered  to  him  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  strange,  holy  life,  he  bequeathed  his  woollen 
tunic  and  the  rough  cloak  on  which  he  slept  to  his 
dear  friend  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Athanasius  was  accompanied  in  his  Roman  exile 
by  two  confidential  attendants  —  Ammonius  and 
Isidore — both  of  whom  had  shared  in  the  life  of 
the  famous  Egyptian  Solitaries.  The  elder  of  the 
two,  Ammonius,  seems  especially  to  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Roman  Christian  society  ;  he  was  a 
grave  taciturn  man,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  mar- 
vellous sights  and  treasures  of  Rome  and  her  storied 
buildings,  and  was  only  interested  in  the  tombs  and 
shrines  of  the  martyred  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

This  Ammonius  was  a  learned  man,  and  tradition 
says  he  could  repeat  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
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by  heart.  He  was  already  famous  among  the  Soli- 
taries of  the  Nitrian  desert  for  his  extreme  austerities — 
never,  for  instance,  tasting  cooked  food.  His  subse- 
quent career,  after  the  Roman  visit  with  Athanasius, 
was  disturbed  and  stormy.  He  had  three  brothers 
also  celebrated  in  the  ranks  of  Egyptian  ascetics  : 
the  "  four,"  from  their  unusual  height,  were  known 
as  the  "  Tall  Brothers." 

At  one  time  they  stood  high  in  favour  with 
Theophilus  the  Alexandrian  archbishop,  one  of  the 
successors  of  Athanasius ;  but  subsequently  mixed 
up  in  the  disputes  which  arose  between  Theophilus 
and  Chrysostom,  they  incurred  the  bitter  enmity 
of  the  powerful  prelate.  This  Ammonius  lived,  how- 
ever,  to  an  advanced  age,  and  Archbishop  Theophilus 
is  reported  to  have  wept  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  one  who  had  once  been  his  friend,  and  to  have 
spoken  of  him  as  one  of  the  holiest  monks  of  his  time. 

The  younger,  Isidore,  also  subsequently  obtained 
considerable  notoriety  in  the  Church.  Athanasius 
eventually  appointed  him  Hospitaller  of  the  Churches 
of  Alexandria.  In  after  life  he,  too,  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria.  Chrysostom 
was  markedly  kind  and  generous  to  the  old  com- 
panion of  Athanasius  in  his  later  troubled  years. 

These  two  somewhat  remarkable  men  assisted 
Athanasius  in  his  preaching  and  teaching,  when 
during  the  three  years  of  his  memorable  visit  to 
Rome,  he  described  to  his  listeners  in  the  Christian 
society  of  the  great  capital  the  ideal  life  led  by  the 
Egyptian  Solitaries. 

Athanasius  presented  a  perfectly  new  and  fresh 
pattern  for  imitation  toj  the  Christians  of  Rome  and 
the  West,  a  great  and  mixed  company  of  new  converts 
to  Christianity,  a  numerous  company  indeed,  but  sadly 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  many  whose  conversion 
was  not  the  result  of  the  highest  motives  ;  some  of 
these  indeed  were  sick  at  heart  and  sorry  as  they 
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pondered  over  the  aimlessness  of  their  lives  so  sadly 
at  variance  with  the  Divine  precepts  of  the  Master 
they  claimed  to  serve.  On  such  souls  the  preaching 
of  one  like  Athanasius,  with  his  novel  suggestion  of 
the  ascetic  or  monastic  life,  and  the  great  renunciation 
it  involved,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

The  preacher  of  this  new  life  did  not  confine 
his  picture  to  what  is  understood  by  ordinary  monas- 
ticism  even  in  its  earliest  Egyptian  development,  i.e. 
the  Laura,  or  cluster  of  cells  gathered  round  a  pro- 
minent leader,  such  as  the  well-known  communities 
of  Tabennisi  under  Pachomius,  or  to  the  existence  of 
a  Solitary  in  the  desert.  He  would  describe  Antony 
in  the  earlier  phases  of  his  strange  devoted  life  in  the 
first  place  simply  as  an  ascetic,  living  not  with  his 
fellow-men,  but  not  altogether  withdrawn  from  their 
midst.  The  example  of  his  hero  in  his  early  life 
seems  to  have  been  largely  followed  by  men  and 
women,  especially  by  the  latter,  in  Rome,  and  we  shall 
instance!  memorable  examples  of  their  semi-devotion 
to  a  solitary  religious  life,  of  their  partial  withdrawal 
from  the  world,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  society 
of  Rome,  some  forty  years  after  the  visit  of  Athana- 
sius, in  the  years  381-85,  to  which  Jerome  alludes, 
and  in  which  the  great  scholar  was  so  prominent  and 
influential  a  figure. 

Among  those  who  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  Athanasius  was  a  wealthy  and  noble 
widow  named  Albina,  who  had  one  little  daughter, 
Marcella.  The  burning  words  of  the  fervid  Egyptian 
preacher,  telling  of  the  marvellous  devotion  of  Antony 
and  the  Eastern  Solitaries,  their  great  renunciation, 
their  trials  and  struggles,  their  victories  over  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil — the  power  that  came 
to  these  strange  ascetics  over  evil  spirits  and  even 
over  disease  and  sickness,  their  lives  lived  as  it  were 
ever  in  the  presence  of  God,  made  a  strangely  deep 
impression  on  the  young  child  Marcella  ;  she  never 

2  c 
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forgot  the  preaching  of  Athanasius.     It  moulded  and 
determined  her  whole  later  life. 

Married  at  an  early  age  by  the  wish  of  her  mother 
Albina,  but  left  a  widow  after  a  brief  period,  she 
resolved,  in  spite  of  many  solicitations,  never  to  re- 
marry (she  was  reputed  one  of  the  beauties  of  Rome, 
and  was  besides  a  great  heiress),  but  to  live  on,  in  the 
world,  though  not  of  the  world,  resolved  to  devote 
her  vast  resources  to  relieve  the  suffering  and  sorrow 
of  the  great  city  around  her.  Part  of  her  time  she 
spent  in  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  imperial 
city,  in  study  and  in  prayer,  in  the  practice  of  rigid 
austerities ;  part  of  the  time  she  lived  still  in  her 
stately  palace  on  the  Aventine  with  her  mother 
Albina,  who  watched  over  her.  Round  her,  as  time 
went  on,  gathered  a  group  of  friends  who,  like  Mar- 
cella,  were  resolved  as  literally  as  possible  to  obey 
the  commandments  and  to  follow  the  "  perfect  way  " 
marked  out  by  the  Teacher  of  Galilee,  in  whose 
power  they  trusted  and  whom  they  loved.  The 
counsels  of  perfection  which  had  fallen  now  and 
again  from  those  Divine  lips,  these  earnest  Christians 
resolved  to  follow,  and  determined,  as  far  as  they 
could  and  dared,  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
pleasure-loving  world  around  them.  The  palace  on 
the  Aventine  became  a  well-known  centre  of  this 
circle  of  religious  ladies,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
the  noblest  families  in  Rome. 

Athanasius  has  preserved  the  name  of  Marcella  ; 
Jerome,  who  met  Marcella  some  forty  years  later, 
has  handed  down  to  us  the  names  of  some  of  her 
friends,  not  a  few  of  whom  went  further  than  she  did 
in  their  self-imposed  tasks  of  renunciation  and  of 
stern  austerity.  We  have,  however,  after  all,  only  a 
few  names  of  what  must  have  been  a  widely  ex- 
tended circle,  and  but  scanty  details  of  the  way  of 
life  led  by  these  pioneers,  for  this  is  really  what 
those  earnest  religious  Roman  ladies  of  the  last  half 
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of  the  fourth  century  were — pioneers  of  the  monas- 
ticism  which  soon  became  so  marked  a  feature  in 
Christian  life  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 

The  seed  sown  by  Athanasius  in  the  course  of 
his  residence  in  Rome,  about  the  years  340-43, 
some  three  years  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  thus  resulted  in  a  great  harvest. 
Not  only  in  Rome  grew  up  a  large  and  influential 
society  of  intensely  earnest  Christians,  but  all  over 
Italy,  and  even  far  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  a 
similar  phenomenon  was  observable.  Records  of 
the  doings  of  the  lives  and  marvellous  austerities  of 
the  solitaries  in  Egypt  and  Syria  circulated  and  were 
eagerly  sought  after  and  read,  and  imitations  of 
the  strange  life  of  these  devotees  sprang  up  in  the 
barren  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas, 
in  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps, 
even  as  far  west  as  Gaul — imitations  in  many  cases 
not  confined  to  the  sobriety  and  simple  earnestness 
of  the  Roman  circle,  but  characterized  often  with 
excesses  and  exaggerations. 

The  wave  of  austerity,  as  we  have  remarked,  even 
reached  as  far  as  the  great  western  province  of  Gaul, 
where  the  monastic  life  of  solitude  and  renunciation 
was  soon  illustrated  and  made  popular  by  the  example 
of  the  ever-loved  St.  Martin,  Bishop  of  Tours.  In 
Rome  and  Italy  one  of  the  peculiar  phases  of  this 
passion  for  the  austere  life  of  self-renunciation  was 
the  love  of  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred  scenes  of  the 
Saviour's  life  in  Palestine.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  that  long  series  of  journeys  to  the  sacred  places  of 
the  Holy  Land  which  so  deeply  affected  all  the 
peoples  of  the  West,  and  which  eventually,  some  seven 
centuries  later,  led  to  the  long-drawn-out  wars  known 
as  the  Crusades. 

When  the  famous  scholar  Jerome,   in  the  year 
381,  took  up  his  residence  at  Rome,  the  fame  of  the 
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Christian  circle  in  which  Marcella  was  a  prominent 
member  was  widely  spread.  Its  influence  in  the 
society  of  the  capital,  and,  indeed,  in  Italy  generally, 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  circle  numbered  among 
its  members  some  of  the  most  powerful  families  of 
the  empire.  The  wandering  scholar,  whose  fame  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  teachers  in  Christendom,  was 
already  in  all  the  churches,  was  warmly  and  affec- 
tionately welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  this  powerful 
and  influential  group. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  many  companies 
of  ascetics  who  had  adopted  different  degrees  of 
renunciation  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  especially 
in  the  great  and  far-reaching  province  of  Gaul — all 
more  or  less  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  live 
close  to  God,  and  to  mould  their  lives  after  the 
pattern  sketched  in  the  counsels  of  perfection  of  the 
Divine  Master — all  more  or  less  shocked  by  the  some- 
what careless  lives  led  by  too  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vast  empire,  who,  after  the  final  victory  of  the 
Christian  Constantine,  crowded  in  their  thousands1 
into  the  Church  so  long  despised  and  persecuted, 
but  now  the  object  of  imperial  and  court  favour. 

1  We  have  more  than  once  spoken  of  the  great  numbers  of  professing 
Christians  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  Constantine's  final  victory  over 
Liainius.  These  numbers  steadily  increased  as  the  fourth  century 
advanced.  We  have  some  interesting  notices  bearing  on  these  numbers 
in  the  writings  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  whose  poems  are  rich  in  inter- 
esting details  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  popular  Christianity  of  his 
time.  Paulinus  took  up  his  residence  at  Nola,  a  small  city  of  Campania, 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  distant  from  Rome,  in  the  year  394. 
He  was,  therefore,  an  eye-witness  of  what  took  place  in  a  rural  district 
of  Southern  Italy  in  the  last  days  of  Theodosius,  and  during  the  reign 
of  his  son  Honorius. 

Paulinus  belonged  to  a  wealthy  patrician  family  of  Southern  Gaul : 
he  was  a  senator,  and  held  high  office  in  the  state,  a  poet,  too, 
of  no  mean  power,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  He  suddenly 
gave  up  his  brilliant  position,  and  divested  himself  of  most  of  his  great 
fortune.  At  Nola,  in  Campania,  he  established  a  monastic  community. 
He  may  be  thus  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  monasticism  in  the 
West.  Paulinus  built  three,  or  perhaps  four,  churches  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  tomb  of  a  little-known  martyr,  St.  Felix,  largely 
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In  Rome  especially,  where  the  example  of  a 
stricter  life  for  the  Western  empire  was  first  set,  the 
numbers  of  these  more  earnest  followers  of  Jesus 
steadily  increased.  The  words  of  the  saintly  Athana- 
sius,  spoken  in  the  years  341-43,  were  never  forgotten, 
and  everything  that  was  written  bearing  on  the 
ascetic  life  was  eagerly  sought  for  and  read  ;  and 
when  Jerome  the  scholar  revisited  Rome  in  A.D.  384, 
he  found  a  network  of  religious  associations  spread 
over  the  world-capital,  such  as  homes  where  the 
newly  converted  of  both  sexes  were  trained  and 
watched  over,  convents  of  young  women  and 
widows,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick ;  evidently  the 
spirit  of  a  more  serious  Christianity  had  permeated 
even  the  lower  ranks  of  the  dwellers  in  the  great 
city.  But  the  centre  of  all  this  Christian  work  and 
endeavour  was  the  somewhat  large  and  influential 
circle  which  numbered  among  its  members  many  of 
the  great  ladies  of  Rome.     Some  of  the  names  of 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine ;  subsequently  he 
became  bishop  of  the  little  see. 

» He  tells  us  much  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  his  loved  saint 
St.  Felix,  who,  for  some  unknown  reason,  possessed  an  extraordinary 
popularity  among  the  Italian  peoples.  These  pilgrims  were  mostly 
from  districts  in  Southern  Italy  and  from  Rome. 

Although  we  must  make  some  allowance  for  the  rhetorical  language 
of  a  poet,  still  the  expressions  which  call  attention  to  the  great  numbers 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Nola — pilgrimages  of  which  it  must  be  remembered 
Paulinus  was  an  eye-witness — are  so  remarkable  and  so  repeated,  that 
we  must  conclude  that  the  numbers  were  really  very  great.  The  crowds 
of  pilgrims  were  largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  composed  of 
Italian  peasants  and  country  people.  Some  of  the  expressions  he  uses 
when  he  speaks  of  the  multitude  of  Christian  pilgrims  from  Rome  to 
Nola  are  indeed  singular  and  deserve  to  be  quoted,  such  as,  "Rome, 
all  proud  as  she  well  may  be  of  the  fame  of  her  own  Peter  and  Paul, 
rejoices  to  see  the  number  of  her  citizens  positively  diminished  when 
the  festival  of  St.  Felix  of  Nola  comes  round."  And  again,  "  Out  of 
the  Porta  Capena  pour  thousands  of  pilgrims  who  are  not  daunted  by 
the  distance  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  Appian  Way  on  that  day  is 
positively  hidden  by  the  crowds."  All  this  tells  us  with  no  uncertain 
voice  that  the  numbers  of  the  peasant  and  lower  classes  who,  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fourth  and  earlier  years  of  the  fifth  century,  evidently 
professed  Christianity,  were  very  considerable. 
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these  leaders  of  Christian  society  are  mentioned  by 
Jerome  in  his  letters,  where,  too,  we  gather  a  few 
details  of  their  life  and  work. 


B. — CHRISTIAN  SOCIETY  IN  ROME — THE 
CIRCLE    OF  MARCELLA    ON  THE  AVENTINE 

There  were  men  also  of  high  rank  and  great  posses- 
sions in  this  Christian  society  of  the  capital.  A 
few  names  of  these  are  preserved  us,  but  Jerome's 
interest  principally  lay  among  the  ladies  of  Rome, 
and  it  is  mainly  with  these  that  he  was  concerned. 

The  society  leaders  in  the  "  Salon  "  of  Marcella — 
to  use  a  modern  term  which  vividly  expresses  such  a 
circle — comprised,  in  the  first  place,  the  mistress  of  the 
palace  of  the  Aventine — Marcella,  who  as  a  girl  had 
listened  to  the  great  Athanasius  ;  Asella,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  widow,  who  had  distributed  her  property 
among  the  poor  and  needy,  only  just  retaining 
sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  simple  self-denying 
existence — the  sweetness  of  her  character  and  her 
exhaustless  charities  had  won  her  the  deepest  regard 
even  among  the  pagan  enemies  of  her  faith ;  Furia, 
also  a  widow,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  highest 
rank  among  the  nobles  of  the  capital,  and  who  set  a 
striking  example  of  humility  and  goodness.  Fabiola 
was  another  very  prominent  member  of  the  circle  of 
Marcella ;  she  reckoned  among  her  ancestors  repre- 
sentatives of  one  of  the  proudest  names  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire.  Fabiola  was  a  woman  full 
of  impulses,  now  devoting  herself  to  the  gay  world  of 
Rome,  its  passions  and  pleasures,  now,  in  an  agony 
of  remorse,  forsaking  the  world,  and  consecrating  her 
life  to  good  works ;  in  the  end  the  love  of  Christ 
prevailed  and  purified  this  singular  life  of  sharp 
contrasts,  and  her  complete  renunciation  of  the 
pleasures  and  excitements  of  Rome  has  won  her  a 
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deathless  name  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  the  founder  in  the  West  of  the  first  large  hospital 
for  the  sick  at  Ostia,  the  busy  port  of  the  capital ; 
and  she  shares  with  Basil,  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Cappadocian  Caesarea,  the  fame  of  being  one  of  the 
originators  of  that  noblest  of  Christian  institutions, 
the  Hospital,  where  pagan  and  Christian  sufferers 
were  alike  tenderly  cared  for  in  their  darkest,  saddest 
hours. 

Another  of  these  noble  ladies,  Lea,  in  later  times 
would  have  been  termed  the  superior  of  a  convent 
of  women  who  had  given  up  the  world,  and  who 
subsequently  were  styled  nuns.  This  Lea  passed 
away  suddenly,  and  the  news  of  her  death  came  to 
the  house  of  Marcella  while  her  guests  were  engaged 
in  reading  and  searching  out  the  meaning  of  the 
Psalms.  This  once  well-known  saintly  person  was 
the  subject  of  Jerome's  vivid,  but,  to  our  later  more 
charitable  views,  regrettable,  comparison  with  the 
brilliant  and  devoted  pagan  statesman  and  writer 
Praetextatus,  who  had  very  lately  died.  Lea,  Jerome 
pictures  in  the  mansions  of  endless  bliss  receiving 
her  well-won  crown  ;  the  pagan  senator,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  lately  the  admired  and  courted  statesman, 
he  represents  as  plunged  into  the  darkness  and  dull 
despair  of  those  regions  of  the  other  world  reserved 
for  the  enemies  of  the  Christ. 

But  the  best  known  by  far  of  the  great  ladies  who 
belonged  to  the  "  circle  "  of  Marcella  were  the  noble 
Paula  and  her  daughters ;  these  became  specially 
eminent  in  Christian  story,  mainly  owing  to  Paula 
and  her  daughter  Eustochium  becoming  so  closely 
associated  with  Jerome  in  his  subsequent  life  and 
work  at  Bethlehem  in  the  Holy  Land.  Paula,  in  a 
circle  of  high-born  women,  was  distinguished  by  her 
specially  illustrious  family.  Through  her  mother 
she  was  connected  with  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi ; 
her  father  traced  his  descent  from  Agamemnon ;  her 
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husband  belonged  to  the  famous  Julian  house.     Her 
wealth,  too,  was  greater  even  than  the  ordinary  vast 
fortunes  of  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  aristocracy ; 
besides  other  rich  estates,  she  possessed  the  town  of 
Nicopolis   (Actium).      Her  husband  Toxotius  died, 
comparatively  speaking,  early,  and   after  his  death 
her  life  and  vast  fortune  were  consecrated  to  alms- 
deeds,   and   to   what  we   should  term   church-work. 
When   Jerome  joined   the   circle    of   Marcella,   she 
devoted   herself  to  him,   and   with   great   diligence 
applied  herself  to    learning,   and   especially  to   the 
study,  of  the  Scriptures.     Two  of  her  [daughters  be- 
came more  or  less  famous ;  the  one,  Blesilla,  through 
the  practice  of  a  too  severe  austerity  and  an  intense 
devotion  to  study,  shortened  her  life,  and  her  funeral 
was  the  signal  of  an  uproar  among  the  people,  who 
bitterly  condemned  Jerome  and  the  preachers  of  a 
too  rigid  asceticism,  which  destroyed  the  health  and 
brought  to  an  untimely  death  one  of  the  fairest  and 
noblest  of  the  daughters  of  Rome.    Paula,  too,  almost 
lost   her   reason   in   her    uncontrollable   grief  when 
Blesilla  died,  but  under  the  influence  of  Jerome  she 
became   gradually  resigned,  and  was   more   earnest 
than  ever  in  the  cause  to  which  she  was  devoting  her 
great  powers  and  enormous  revenues.    When  Jerome 
finally,  after  the  death  of  his  friend  and  patron,  Pope 
Damasus,  quitted  Rome  for  the  East,  Paula  and  her 
surviving  daughter,  Eustochium,  followed  their  emi- 
nent master,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  long  travels 
through  Syria  and  Egypt,  where  he  visited  many  of 
the  retreats  of  the  chief  Solitaries  whose  lives  were 
being  watched   and    admired   throughout    Christen- 
dom.   When  Jerome  finally  settled  in  the  Holy  Land 
at   Bethlehem,  Paula  and   Eustochium   became   the 
superiors  of  a  large  convent  of  women,  which  they 
established  close  to  the  cell  of  their  loved  master, 
and  were  closely  associated  with  him  in  all  his  studies. 
They  became  proficient  in  Hebrew,  and  the  names  of 
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Paula  and  Eustochium  will  be  ever  linked  with  the 
enormous  labours  of  the  scholar  which  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  "  Vulgate  "  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures — that  famous  Latin  version 
which  for  so  many  eventful  centuries  exercised  such 
an  influence  on  the  studies  and  life  of  the  Church  in 
all  the  Latin-speaking  lands. 

Paula  carried  out  her  great  renunciation  to  the 
end.  At  last,  worn  out  with  study  and  the  sternest 
asceticism  and  self-denial,  she  passed  away  in  her 
Bethlehem  convent  in  the  year  404,  only  fifty-six 
years  old,  Jerome  watching  by  the  death-bed  of  his 
dearest  friend.  He  wrote  the  story  of  her  "  passing  " 
full  of  trust  and  joy,  and  his  charmed  pen  conferred 
on  his  friend  a  lasting  fame  such  as  few  of  earth's 
greatest  women  have  won.  Eustochium,  her  daughter, 
carried  on  her  work,  and  watched  over  Jerome  for 
fourteen  more  long  work-filled  years,  faithful  to  the 
end.  She  died  A.D.  418,  two  years  before  her  master, 
who  had  outlived  all  calumny  and  jealousy,  and 
whose  name  was  known  and  revered  in  all  the 
churches  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom. 

Somewhat  of  the  same  type  of  these  devoted 
Christian  ladies  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  which 
naturally  exercised  so  wide  and  powerful  an  influence 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century,  was  the 
famous  Melania.  She,  like  Paula  and  Eustochium, 
became  a  pilgrim,  and  then,  for  a  lengthened  period,  a 
resident  in  the  East ;  but  Melania  worked  rather 
by  herself  than  under  the  direction  of  a  great  Church 
leader  such  as  Jerome,  maintaining  her  connection 
with  Rome  and  Italy  all  the  while.  This  bright 
wandering  star  of  the  Roman  Christian  circle,  as  she 
may  well  be  termed,  was  of  Spanish  birth  and  family. 
Her  father  filled  the  high  office  of  consul,  and  when 
still  little  more  than  a  girl  she  was  bereaved  almost 
in  the  same  day  of  her  husband  and  two  of  her  three 
little  children,  we  are  told  that  after  her  great  loss, 
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Melania  was  heard  to  thank  God  for  having  broken 
all  the  bonds  which  united  her  to  the  life  of  the 
world  and  kept  her  far  from  Him. 

Possessed  of  vast  wealth,  she  resolved  to  devote 
it  and  her  whole  life  to  His  service,  and,  sailing  to  the 
East,  she  entered  upon  a  long  pilgrimage  to  the  cells 
of  the  more  famous  solitaries,  and  later  to  the  sacred 
places  of  Palestine.  After  various  dangerous  experi- 
ences, she  finally  chose  the  Mount  of  Olives  as  the 
scene  of  her  work,  and  there  she  founded  a  religious 
house  for  fifty  virgins,  of  which  she  assumed  the 
direction,  exercising  at  the  same  time  boundless 
hospitality  to  the  ever-increasing  crowds  of  pilgrims 
to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Places.  Jerome  writes  of 
her  as  a  wonderful  example  of  virtue  and  humility. 
She  remained  some  twenty  years  in  her  convent  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  then  returned  to  Rome  and 
Italy  A.D.  397. 

Melania  was  received  in  Italy  with  every  sign  of 
honour  and  reverence  after  her  long  absence.  At 
Nola,  the  now  famous  pilgrim-lady  was  entertained 
for  some  time  by  her  relative,  Paulinus,  the  poet- 
recluse,  once  senator  and  consul.  Paulinus  paints 
with  great  vividness  and  picturesque  description  the 
striking  contrasts  which  were  presented  on  the  Appian 
Way  between  the  splendid  array  of  her  noble  kinsfolk, 
with  their  gorgeous  chariots  glittering  with  gold,  their 
horses  with  their  rich  trappings,  their  silver  robes 
embroidered  with  purple  and  gold,  and  the  woman 
they  delighted  to  honour,  with  her  grey,  unadorned 
hair,  her  plain  woollen  garments,  riding  upon  a  sorry 
mule,  which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  East. 
These  strange  contrasts,  painted  by  the  ready  pen  of 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  seem  to  us  perhaps  a  little  thea- 
trical and  overstrained,  but  they  serve  to  show  us 
what  an  influence  these  saintly  women,  once  leaders 
in  the  most  brilliant  society  in  the  great  world  of 
Rome,  exercised  over  all  classes  and  orders.     She 
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brought  Paulinus  a  precious  gift — a  piece  of  the  true 
Cross  from  Jerusalem.  While  residing  at  Nola,  Me- 
lania  was  the  recipient  of  more  than  royal  honours, 
and  was  treated  by  the  people  as  a  saint  almost  to  be 
worshipped,  as  possessing,  some  seemed  to  think, 
unearthly  powers. 

Eventually  returning  to  Palestine,  Melania  died, 
when  only  sixty  years  of  age,  in  her  Jerusalem  con- 
vent, which  she  had  built  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

One  very  noticeable  feature  in  this  remarkable 
group  of  high-born  Christian  ladies,  who  evidently 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  life  of  their 
day  and  time,  was  their  proficiency  in  various  branches 
of  learning,  especially  in  everything  which  bore  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  no  doubt 
largely  to  his  profound  scholarship  and  enormous 
erudition  that  Jerome  owed  much  of  his  influence 
in  this  circle  of  Roman  society.  Among  these  ladies 
were  many  accurate  Greek  scholars,  and  some,  at 
least,  were  students  of  Hebrew.  We  learn  that  it 
was  to  enable  them  to  read  and  sing  the  Psalms  in 
their  original  tongue  that  Hebrew  was  so  often  a 
favourite  study  in  their  circle. 

Jerome  tells  us  that  he  never  came  across  Mar- 
cella  without  being  questioned  by  her  on  some  point 
of  history  or  dogma.  Nor  was  she  content  with 
merely  listening  to  his  answers  to  her  questions,  but 
she  insisted  upon  the  reasons  of  his  reply,  and  further 
desired  always  to  learn  what  were  the  authorities 
upon  which  he  based  his  teaching.  Indeed,  he  added, 
not  unfrequently  the  parts  of  scholar  and  teacher  were 
reversed,  and  from  her  master,  he  tells  us,  "  I  became 
her  pupil." 

Defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  preferring 
the  instruction  of  women  to  men,  Jerome  dwelt  upon 
the  evident  delight  he  experienced  in  his  association 
with  these  gracious  and  enlightened  members  of 
Roman   society,   and   lamented  how   comparatively 
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little  interest  men  took  in  these  sacred  biblical 
studies.  At  a  later  period  after  he  had  finally 
settled  at  Bethlehem,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
great  work  of  his  busy  life,  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Latin,  he  is  never  tired  of 
reiterating  how  deep  were  his  obligations  to  his 
devoted  friends  Paula  and  Eustochium,  who  had 
given  up  the  delights  and  splendour  of  their  old  life 
in  Rome  to  follow  him  into  his  Bethlehem  retirement. 
These  great  ladies  not  merely  assisted  him  with  their 
vast  fortunes,  but  were  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  him  in  his  researches  into  the  true  meaning  of 
the  original  text  of  the  Scriptures,  both  Paula  and 
Eustochium  being  accurate  scholars,  both  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  society  we  have  been  sketching  in  these  pages, 
emanated  not  a  little  of  the  vigour  and  picturesqueness 
of  that  noble  Vulgate  Bible,  Jerome's  masterwork, 
to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth  owes  so  vast 
a  debt. 

The  great  number  of  women  students  of  the 
chief  theologians  of  this  age  of  eminent  writers  and 
thinkers  is,  indeed,  somewhat  remarkable.  Jerome, 
who  had  considerable  experience  in  teaching  and 
lecturing  women,  advised  them  to  read  and  study 
the  works  of  Cyprian,  the  Letters  of  Athanasius,  and 
the  writings  of  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  approved  of 
Hebrew  being  part  of  their  training,  to  enable  them 
more  clearly  to  master  the  harder  and  more  obscure 
passages  of  the  sacred  writings. 

A  very  conspicuous  instance  of  their  aptitude  for, 
and  singular  devotion  to,  sacred  studies  on  the  part  of 
the  women  of  high  birth  and  wide  influence  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  is  the  wife  of  the 
famous  poet-recluse  of  Nola,  that  Paulinus  who  was 
so  well-known  a  figure  in  the  Christian  life  of  that 
period  ;  much  of  his  correspondence  has  come  down 
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to  us — letters  to  eminent  prelates,  renowned  theolo- 
gians and  the  like  ;  some  of  the  letters  being 
addressed  to  Augustine  or  Jerome,  or  to  his  old 
friend  Sulpicius  Severus  the  biographer  of  the  world- 
famed  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  All  these  are  signed  by 
himself  and  his  wife,  "  Paulinus  et  Therasia  pecca- 
tores : "  and  when  these  letters  with  the  double 
signature  are  replied  to,  the  answers  are  ever 
addressed  to  the  two  "  sinners,"  as  they  pathetically 
styled  themselves. 


C. — CHRISTIAN    SOCIETY    IN    THE  PROVINCES 
IN  THE   FOURTH  CENTURY 

Sketch  by  Ausonius 

We  have  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary,  and 
an  eye-witness  to  the  inner  life  of  society  in  the 
provinces  in  this  same  fourth  century. 

It  was  from  the  south  of  the  populous  and  wealthy 
and  highly  cultured  province  of  Gaul  that  the  eminent 
man,  from  whose  writings  we  are  going  to  quote,  sprang. 
Ausonius,  professor,  statesman,  and  subsequently  a 
quiet  wealthy  country  gentleman,  and  withal  a  poet 
of  no  mean  power,  and,  what  is  more  important 
for  our  present  purpose,  a  close  and  accurate  observer, 
was  born  in  Aquitaine  in  the  early  years  of  the  fourth 
century,  when  Constantine  Chlorus,  or  more  probably 
his  son,  afterwards  known  as  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
supreme  ruler  in  the  great  Gallic  province.  The  son 
of  an  eminent  physician  and  of  a  noble  Aeduan  mother, 
at  the  age  of  thirty  Ausonius  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Rhetoric  at  Bordeaux,  and  soon  after  was 
chosen  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  to  be  tutor  to 
his  son  Gratian,  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Western 
empire.  From  that  day  his  promotion  was  rapid. 
Governor    of  several    important  provinces  (he  was 
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successively  Prefect  of  Latium,  Lybia,  and  Gaul),  he 
became  consul  in  the  year  379,  and  subsequently, 
though  still  high  in  imperial  favour,  he  retired  with 
an  ample  fortune  to  his  native  country,  and,  burying 
himself  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits,  lived  to  the 
close  of  the  century,  high  in  honour  and  generally 
esteemed. 

Many  of  his  writings,  for  the  most  part  poems, 
have  been  preserved.  The  trusted  servant  and 
minister  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  I.,  Gratian,  and 
Theodosius,  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus  the 
great  senator  and  his  circle,  the  tutor  of  the  saintly 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  few  men  of  his  time  were  better 
able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  men  and  things 
as  they  appeared  to  serious  men  in  those  momentous 
days. 

His  exact  position  in  the  religious  world  in  that 
century  of  the  great  change  has  been  much  debated. 
Was  he  really  a  Christian?  The  answer  scarcely 
tarries.  In  a  sense,  yes,  he  was  ;  not  one  of  that 
enthusiastic  band  of  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
whose  lives  and  aims  we  have  been  trying  to  paint, 
men  and  women  who  were  shocked  at  the  light  and 
seeming  indifference  which  prevailed  so  largely  in 
those  early  days,  following  the  imperial  profession  of 
Christianity;  not  a  Christian  certainly  as  was  his 
pupil  Paulinus  of  Nola,  or  his  contemporary  and 
fellow  countryman,  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  the 
biographer  of  St.  Martin,  Sulpicius  Severus,  ias  was 
the  saintly  scholar  Bishop  of  Poitiers  Hilary ;  not 
a  Christian  of  the  lofty  type  of  Basil  of  Caesarea, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  or  Jerome.  His  view  of  religion 
was  a  very  different  one  to  that  held  in  that  gracious 
and  earnest  circle  of  Roman  ladies  who  met  in  the 
palace  of  Marcella  on  the  Aventine.  But  still  a 
Christian  by  profession  and  faith,  though  his  light 
burned  but  dimly  in  comparison  with  those  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  men  and  women  whose  works  and 
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days  we  love  to  dwell  on.  Had  he  not  been  a  firm 
believer  in  word  and  in  deed,  in  his  life  as  in  his 
doctrine,  never  surely  had  the  stern  Catholic  Valen- 
tinian  chosen  him  as  the  tutor  of  his  loved  son  and 
heir  Gratian  ;  never  had  Gratian,  that  devoted  Church- 
man, so  honoured  him  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ; 
and,  above  all,  never  had  Theodosius,  the  bitter  foe  of 
paganism — Theodosius,  the  great  Catholic  emperor, 
the  friend  of  Ambrose,  begged  him,  in  words  kindly 
as  they  were  flattering,  to  publish  a  collection  of  his 
picturesque  and  musical  poems. 

In  his  poem,  the  "  Ephemeris,"  which  gives  us  an 
account  of  how  he  spent  his  day,  we  read  of  the  little 
chapel  in  his  Aquitainian  house  in  which  he  prayed 
his  morning  prayer,  and  also  in  the  same  poem  we 
listen  to  a  confession  of  his  faith — in  his  prayer  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Other  definite  Christian  senti- 
ments occur  in  his  poems.  It  is  true  that  he  warmly, 
even  bitterly,  reproached  his  loved  pupil,  and  still 
his  friend,  Paulinus  (of  Nola),  for  his  desertion  of  his 
old  circle,  for  his  abandonment  of  his  public  life  and 
work.  Ausonius  never  understood  the  meaning  of 
the  "  great  renunciation."  To  him,  a  man  of  the  world 
as  he  undoubtedly  was,  a  patriotic  and  devoted 
servant  of  the  State,  such  a  renunciation  as  Paulinus 
made  of  a  fair  home  and  brilliant  public  career  was 
a  deplorable  eccentricity.  For  Paulinus  to  bury  in 
solitude,  in  some  distant  unknown  spot,  his  great 
talents,  his  illustrious  name,  his  chances  of  rising  to 
the  foremost  posts  in  the  empire,  was  not,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friend  and  tutor  Ausonius,  the  act  of  a  serious 
Roman  patriot.  So  Ausonius  remonstrated  with  his 
friend  and  former  pupil  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
warm  bright  eloquence  of  his  seductive  verses  ;  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  Paulinus  gently  replied,  holding 
firmly  to  his  purpose;  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
Paulinus,  in  his  reply,  never  charges  Ausonius  with 
not  being  a  Christian — that  he  assumes  all  through 
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his    pathetic    answer    to   his    loved    tutor   and    old 
friend. 

It  is  true  that  in  many  of  his  poems  Ausonius 
alludes  to  the  gods  of  the  old  heathen  mythology  of 
Rome — true,  that  often  the  ancient  paganism  of  the 
Republic  and  empire  seems  to  colour  and  pervade 
alike  the  imagery  and  the  thoughts  of  the  writer ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  spirit  of  the 
old  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  still  lived  in 
all  the  literature  of  the  Roman  world  of  the  days  of 
Ausonius — that  the  old  pagan  imagery  was  produced 
and  reproduced  in  many  writings  of  that  age.  We 
have  noticed  this  already  emphatically,  when  we 
spoke  of  the  official  panegyrics  addressed  to  Christian 
emperors. 

Ausonius  has  been  not  unfairly  described  as  "  one 
of  those  spirits  that  hovered  on  the  borderland  which 
still  separated  the  new  from  the  old  religion,"  as  "  one 
over  whom  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  passed  with- 
out penetrating  to  the  recesses  of  his  soul."  As  life 
advanced  he  was  evidently  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and,  like  the  Pharisee  host  of 
the  Master  in  the  beautiful  Gospel  story,  loved  Jesus 
a  little,  but  not  with  that  all-embracing,  self-denying 
love  which  was  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  the 
Name's  sake.  His  was  no  uncommon  character 
among  the  crowds  of  converts  of  the  fourth  century, 
nor  indeed  has  it  ever  been  a  rare  type  in  the  Church. 
In  his  poem,  the  "  Parentalia,"  in  which  he  paints 
such  life-like  pictures  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
we  see  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  per- 
meated "  society  "  in  the  Gallic  provinces,  even  before 
its  dogmas  and  teaching  were  formally  accepted.  In 
his  father,  a  well-known  and  honoured  physician  in 
Bordeaux  (Aquitaine),  he  sketches  a  strangely  beauti  • 
ful  character.  Highly  respected  for  his  skill,  he  tended 
the  poor  and  sorrowful  without  recompense  or  reward. 
In  his  quiet,  studious,  unostentatious  career,  illustrated 
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with  constant  acts  of  benefice,  the  old  Bordeaux 
physician's  character  is  painted  almost  flawless. 

Very  attractive,  too,  are  the  portraits  drawn  by 
Ausonius  of  the  female  members  of  his  family.  In 
a  recent  study  l  on  Ausonius,  attention  is  specially 
called  to  his  female  portraits.  These  are  represented 
one  and  all  as  belonging  to  what  in  more  modern 
phraseology  we  should  style  an  almost  puritanical 
type  ;  such  women  as,  to  use  well-known  instances, 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  and  the  mother  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  our  own  story  of  the  great  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  modest  housewives, 
women,  too,  of  a  certain  gravity  and  stainless  purity, 
mingled  with  much  sweetness  and  affection.  Such 
contemporary  works  as  the  "  Parentalia  "  of  Ausonius, 
a  man  of  stainless  character  and  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation, which  describes  a  well-to-do  noble  family  in 
Southern  Gaul,  should  be  carefully  weighed  and 
pondered  over  before  we  give  entire  credence  to  the 
statements  contained  in  the  lurid  pictures  of  Salvian, 
written  scarcely  fifty  years  later,  which  describe  the 
great  Gallic  province  as  a  scene  of  terrible  vice.2 

Ausonius  represents  an  important  section  in  the 
society  of  the  empire  ;  we  have  already  alluded  to  it. 
This  section  had  honestly  and  even  devoutly  accepted 
Christianity  as  a  creed,  and  to  some  extent  as  a 
guide  of  the  life  and  conversation,  but  could  not,  or 
would  not,  understand  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  living 
in  the  hearts  of  men  like  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  other  devoted  Gallic 
saints,  inspiring  them  to  give  up  all  that  men  hold 
dear  and  prize  for  the  Master's  sake.  To  men  like 
Ausonius,   the    fervent   impulse   which   created   the 

1  Professor  Dill,  "Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  chap,  iii,  "Ausonius."  This  is  a  singularly  beautiful 
chapter  in  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  book. 

3  "Lupanar"  is  the  frightful  expression  used  by  Salvian  in  his 
well-known  treatise  "  On  the  Government  of  God,"  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  substantiated. 

2   D 
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monasticism  which  was  to  play  so  all-important  a 
part  in  the  awful  days  of  calamity,  days  so  near  at 
hand,  was  a  mistaken  impulse.  Ausonius  and  his 
class  disliked  the  burning  enthusiasm  which  impelled 
his  friend  Paulinus  of  Nola  to  give  up  home,  and  name, 
and  rank,  and  all  that  made  life  so  beautiful  and 
desirable.  He  completely  miscalculated  the  power 
of  this  stern  conception  of  Christian  duty.  He  re- 
garded it  as  something  rather  to  be  guarded  against. 

Strangely  enough,  in  his  writings  we  find  no 
allusion  whatever  to  the  mighty  work  which  a  Martin 
of  Tours  was  carrying  out  in  Gaul  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  writing  some  of  his  most  interesting 
and  charming  poems,  and  was  leading  his  quiet 
gracious  life,  largely  devoted  to  literature,  in  the 
retirement  of  one  or  other  of  his  luxurious  Aquitainian 
villas. 

Paulinus  of  Nola  was  his  pupil,  of  whom  he  was 
deservedly  proud,  and  his  dear  friend,  a  distinguished 
member,  too,  of  his  own  proud  patrician  order  ;  so  he 
condescends  to  argue  with  him  in  his  silvery  musical 
verse.  Martin  of  Tours  he  disdainfully  ignores,  and 
calmly  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  great  work  Martin  and 
his  disciples  were  accomplishing,  wilfully  forgetting 
what  a  man  in  Ausonius'  position  must  have  known 
well,  how  the  souls  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  country- 
men had  been  fired  into  a  real  enthusiasm  by  Martin's 
words  and  acts,  and  that  the  monks  and  Solitaries 
who  followed  the  loved  lead  of  men  like  Martin, 
before  Ausonius  passed  away,  numbered  many 
thousands  of  his  countrvmen  in  southern  and  central 
Gaul.1 

1  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  referred  to  in  the  above  passage,  was  born 
circa  A.D.  316,  and  died  a.d.  396.  The  period  of  his  great  activity  in 
the  Church  may  be  dated  roughly  from  a.d.  371  to  A.D.  396. 

St.  Martin  was  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  reaction  in  many  parts 
of  the  empire  of  a  more  earnest  Christianity  ;  a  few  lines  descriptive  of 
the  personality  of  that  famous  religious  teacher,  whose  chief  work  was 
done  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  will  be  interesting. 
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One  curious  feature  is  observable  alike  in  the 
writings  of  Symmachus  and  Ausonius,  both  typical 
leaders  of  society,  the  one  in  the  immemorial  capital 
of  the  empire,  the  other  in  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
and  most  wealthy  and  cultured  of  the  provinces. 
And  in  these  particulars  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
writings  of  these  two  distinguished  men  faithfully 
reflected  the  mind  of  the  Roman  world.  No  hint  is 
ever  given  by  either  Symmachus  or  Ausonius  of  the 
awful  danger-cloud  gathering  in  those  fateful  years 
closing  the  fourth  century,  the  black  cloud  of  ruin  and 

His  father  was  a  tribune  in  the  imperial  army,  and  as  a  young  man 
served  as  a  soldier.  He  seems  at  a  comparatively  early  age  to  have 
given  up  the  profession  of  arms,  the  whole  bent  of  his  mind  inclining 
him  to  religious  studies  and  work.  When  the  Arians  were  the  dominant 
party  in  the  empire  he  endured  bitter  persecution  as  an  ardent  Catholic, 
and  became  the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  famous  Hilary  Bishop  of 
Poitiers,  the  chief  defender  of  Athanasius's  Catholic  doctrine  in  Gaul. 

Circa  A.D.  360  Martin  became  an  avowed  monk,  and  founded 
what  has  been  considered  the  oldest  monastery  in  Gaul — Liguge — in  a 
spot  near  Poitiers,  given  him  by  Hilary.  After  eleven  years'  life  as 
"abbot"  of  this  house,  Martin,  against  his  will,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Tours.  His  chief  work  lay  in  the  country  districts,  where 
the  dwellers  were  to  a  large  extent  still  pagans.  His  labours  seem  to 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  career,  although  an  active  missionary  and  bishop,  his  intense  attach- 
ment to  monasticism  remained  unabated.  In  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Church  of  that  age,  he  regarded 
"monasticism"  as  the  great  hope  of  Christianity  in  the  future.  He 
would  often,  in  the  midst  of  his  immense  missionary  labours,  return 
to  one  of  these  lonely  islands  of  prayer  and  meditation  for  a  brief 
sojourn. 

Near  Tours  he  founded  another  famous  religious  house  named 
Marmontiers,  which  for  centuries  was  esteemed  one  of  the  principal 
monastic  centres  of  the  West.  He  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his 
biographer,  Sulpicius  Severus  the  friend  ot  Paulinus  of  Nola,  a 
scholar  and  man  of  high  culture,  whose  writings  are  justly  famous  for 
the  polish  and  beauty  of  their  style.  His  "  Vita  beati  Martini "  was 
for  centuries  extremely  popular,  and  although  marred  with  evident 
exaggerations  and  with  statements  displaying  not  a  little  credulity, 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  most  popular  and  best  loved  of  all  the 
Gallic  saints. 

This  extraordinary  and  enduring  popularity  was  probably  in  large 
measure  owing  to  the  winning  sweetness  of  his  character.  No  man 
appears  ever  to  have  possessed  that  rare  and  powerful  gift  well  termed 
"  the  key  of  hearts  "  to  a  greater  extent  than  St.  Martin.     Others  may 
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disaster,  which  was  to  break  over  Rome  and  her  fair 
provinces  before  even  the  generation  with  whom  they 
had  lived  and  worked  had  passed  away.  Their  belief 
in  the  star  of  Rome  was  apparently  unshaken. 
Through  the  dim  far  back  period  of  the  kings,  and 
later  of  the  Republic,  the  dominion  of  the  city  had 
grown  larger  and  even  larger ;  indeed,  the  empire, 
the  mighty  group  of  countries  styled  Roman,  Claudian, 
the  last  of  the  great  Latin  poets,  with  some  justice 
spoke  of  as  "humanum  genus,"  as  including  all  that 
was  fairest  of  the  earth's  countries,  and  all  that  was 
noblest  of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  The  generation 
for  whom  Symmachus  and  Ausonius  wrote  never  for 
one  moment  believed  that  the  proud  empire  was  in 
any  real  danger  from  those  vast  hordes  of  barbarians 
gathering  so  thickly,  so  menacingly,  on  all  the  fron- 
tiers, or  that  the  city  they  loved  with  so  passionate 
an  adoration,  could  ever  be  dethroned. 

They  remembered  the  campaigns  in  comparatively 

have  been  equally  earnest  and  devoted  ;  many  have  been  more  learned 
and  eloquent ;  but  the  impression  which  this  great  monk-bishop  left 
upon  the  thousands  who  came  in  contact  with  him  was  an  enduring 
one.  The  tradition  of  his  rare  power  was  handed  down,  and,  long 
after  he  had  passed  to  his  well-won  rest,  remained  a  precious  heritage 
among  the  churches  of  Southern  and  Central  Gaul.  His  loving 
biographer  and  friend,  Sulpicius  Severus,  thus  beautifully  writes  of 
him — 

"  How  great  was  the  weight  and  the  dignity  of  his  words  and  his 
conversation !  What  power  did  he  possess  in  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures !  No  words  can  paint  his  constancy  in  prayer,  his  ascetic 
perseverance  in  abstinence,  his  long  watches  night  and  day  with  God  ! 
No  moment  in  his  life  remained  unemployed  in  his  Master's  work. 
Scanty,  indeed,  was  the  time  he  allowed  himself  to  read  or  sleep. 
Oh,  blessed  character,  so  simple,  so  sweet !  he  judged  no  one,  con- 
demned no  one."  .  .  .  "No  one  ever  saw  him  angry  or  troubled,  no 
one  ever  saw  him  smile ;  he  was  ever  the  same  ;  a  heavenly  joy  irradiated 
his  face ;  he  was  superior  to  ordinary  human  passions.  On  his  lips 
trembled  ever  the  name  of  Christ.  In  that  heart  of  his  dwelt  only 
pity,  peace,  and  mercy."  .  .  .  "  As  for  me,  my  conscience  bears  me 
witness  that  I  have  been  guided  in  my  story  (of  St.  Martin)  alone  by 
the  love  of  Christ.  I  can  testify  that  I  have  only  put  down  well-known 
incidents  in  his  life,  and  that  throughout  I  have  spoken  what  was 
true."— From  Sulpicius  Severus,  "Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours." 
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recent  times,  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  surnamed, 
from  his  splendid  victories  over  the  Teuton  hordes, 
"  Gothicus,"  and  recalled  to  mind  how  lately  Julian 
and  Valentinian  I.  had  effectually  rolled  back  the 
threatening  floods  of  invaders.  So  they  wrote  on 
placidly,  complacently,  ignoring  the  awful  peril,  their 
faith  in  the  stability  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  inviola- 
bility of  Rome,  absolutely  untroubled. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AMMIANUS   MARCELLINUS,  ST.    JEROME,  AND 
SALVIAN — SPECIAL      REASONS      WHICH 
INDUCED     THEIR    INVECTIVES    AGAINST 
SOCIETY 

WE  have  in  the  foregoing  pages  glanced  at  the 
inner  life  of  society  in  Rome  and  the  West 
during  the  last  years  of  the  empire,  after  the  death 
of  Julian  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Con- 
stantine,  when  Valentinian  and  his  sons  Gratian  and 
Valentinian  II.,  the  great  Theodosius  and  Honorius, 
were  reigning. 

The  dates  of  the  time  roughly  comprised  in  our 
society  pictures  are  as  follows : — 

A.D. 

Emperor  Julian  (slain  in  the  Persian  Campaign)  363 

Jovian,  elected  by  the  army  .  .  .  363 
Valentinian  /.,  elected  by  the  army  .  .  364 
Gratian  \  (half-brothers,  sons     (  (367)  375 

Vale?itinia7i  II.)  of  Valentinian  I.)  \  •  375 
Theodosius  the  Great    ....  (379)  395 

Honorius 395 

Honorius  (died) 423 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the 
sin  and  degradation  of  this  age,  the  last  age  of  the 
great  empire  in  the  West,  closing  with  so  far-reach- 
ing a  disaster  ;  the  age  that  saw  the  sack  of  the 
immemorial  city  which  had  given  its  proud  name 
to  the  mighty  empire ;  the  age  which  witnessed 
the  coming  of  the   barbarian    peoples — no   passing 
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invasion  this  time,  no  mere  transitory  raid.  They 
came  in  those  last  sad  years  to  stay. 

Three  writers,  two  of  them  Christians,1  the  third 
a  pagan,  have  given  us  pictures  of  Roman  and 
provincial  society  in  these  last  years — vivid,  clear 
pictures  which  have  been  read  and  re-read  by  genera- 
tions of  students ;  and  the  impressions  of  these 
writers  have  been  largely  accepted  as  representing 
fairly  and  truly  the  life  led  by  the  people  in  these 
fateful  years.  Those  are  the  gloomy  pictures  we 
have  reproduced  in  miniature. 

The  result  has  been  that  men  have  generally 
come  to  look  on  this  society,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
as  careless,  pleasure-loving,  and  grossly  immoral ;  as 
sunk  in  degrading  and  demoralizing  pursuits ;  as 
ignorant  and  neglectful  of  all  higher  and  nobler  aims. 

But  we  have  other  writers,  pagan  and  Christian, 
who  also  have  given  us  pictures  of  the  life  of  this 
same  society  in  Rome  and  in  the  provinces  ;  from 
these  we  are  compelled  to  draw  very  different  con- 
clusions as  to  the  inner  life  of  the  society  of 
Rome's  last  age — calm,  quiet  pen-and-ink  sketches, 
in  letters,  in  poetry,  in  dispassionate  prose  recitals. 
The  fair  historian  cannot  put  them  aside  as  un- 
worthy of  credence,  for  they  bear  the  stamp  of 
veracity.  Carefully  examined,  the  pictures  presented 
by  these  last  witnesses  are  found  on  the  whole 
more  credible — more  accurate  than  those  three  above 
alluded  to. 

Not  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  the  pagan,  or 
Jerome  and  Salvian  the  Christian  writers  are  untrust- 
worthy, or  have  any  intention  of  wilfully  misleading 
their  readers.  The  first  was  evidently  an  honest, 
true-hearted  soldier.  Jerome,  perhaps,  was  the  most 
industrious  and  brilliant  scholar  of  his  own  or  indeed 
of  any  subsequent  age,  and  Salvian  is  widely  reputed 

1  On  Salvian,  the  second  of  the  Christian  writers  referred  to,  see 
post,  p.  416. 
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to  have  been  a  writer  of  power,  and  withal  a  God- 
fearing, saintly  man. 

But  looking  below  the  surface,  in  the  case  of  each 
of  these  three  merciless  critics  of  the  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  moved,  weighty  reasons  are  at 
once  apparent,  evidently  influencing  their  judgment 
and  gravely  weakening  the  conclusions  they  have 
chosen  to  draw. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  an  old  retired  officer,  it 
seems,  from  the  character  of  his  invectives,  had  met 
with  certain  rebuffs,  if  not  positive  affronts,  in  Rome, 
and  apparently  had  not  been  received,  in  some  at 
least  of  the  great  houses,  with  the  welcome  and 
regard  which  he  considered,  not  unjustly,  was  owing 
to  his  military  services,  or  possibly  to  his  literary 
distinction.  These  feelings  evidently  prompted  some 
of  his  severe  sayings,  and  strongly  coloured  his 
picture  of  society  ;  the  nature  of  much  of  his  criticism 
points  inevitably  to  this  conclusion,  for  after  dwelling 
on  the  lack  of  hospitality  to  strangers  shown  by  the 
great  and  rich — so  different,  he  says,  to  the  practice 
of  old  days — Ammianus  goes  on  to  the  question  how 
the  favoured  guests  were  selected,  and  tells  us  that 
"the  modest,  the  sober,  the  learned,  were  seldom 
preferred  " — that  in  the  list  of  invitations  to  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  great  were  included  "the  obscure 
names  of  the  most  worthless  of  mankind,  especially  of 
parasites  who  well  understood  the  art  of  flattery." 

Still,  in  his  bitter  sketch  of  Roman  society, 
Ammianus  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  invectives 
were  too  harsh  and  cruel,  and  evidently  he  feared 
that  his  writings  on  this  subject  might  have,  in 
after  days,  the  effect  of  injuring  the  great  city  he 
loved  well,  and  evidently  admired  with  an  intense  and 
unfeigned  admiration,  so  he  admits1 — perhaps  with 
some  reluctance — that  these  guilty  ones  among  the 
great  and  powerful  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

1  See  ante,  p.  339,  where  some  of  his  words  here  are  quoted. 
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That  for  some  reason  Ammianus  had  not  been 
admitted  into  that  distinguished  and  numerous  circle 
painted  so  vividly  in  the  correspondence  of  Sym- 
machus,  and  described  with  such  a  wealth  of  detail 
in  the  "Saturnalia"  of  Macrobius,  is  clear,  for 
Ammianus  in  his  lurid  description  of  those  great 
ones  he  professed  to  have  intimate  knowledge  of, 
dwells  on  "the  libraries  inherited  from  their  fathers 
being  shut  up  and  secluded  like  dreary  sepulchres 
from  the  light  of  day." 

Now,  if  there  was  one  feature  specially  remarkable 
in  the  society  of  Symmachus  and  Praetextatus  and 
their  wide  and  distinguished  circle  in  Rome,  it  was 
the  devotion  of  these  senators  and  their  highly 
cultured  friends  to  the  literature  of  the  past — a 
devotion  that  often  shaded  into  a  veritable,  even  an 
exaggerated  cult. 

The  same  special  feature  holds  good  in  the  case 
of  the  society  of  the  provinces,  as  described  by 
Ausonius,  tutor  of  Gratian  and  subsequently  consul, 
and  a  few  years  later  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in 
Gaul. 

Ammianus  could  have  known  very  little  really  of 
the  inner  life  of  these  men,  the  true  leaders  of  society 
in  the  days  he  was  professing  to  describe. 

The  terms  in  which  Jerome  expresses  the  stern 
judgement  which  he  passed  on  Roman  society  as  it 
existed  in  his  day,  are  well  known.  The  most 
egregious  vanity,  and  a  loose  and  degraded  code  of 
morality,  he  tells  us,  characterized  the  men,  but  his 
scathing  reproaches  were  directed  in  greater  detail 
against  the  Roman  lady.  Rarely  has  such  a  vivid 
picture  been  painted  of  extravagance  and  reckless 
waste  of  time  and  money  on  female  adornment  as 
Jerome  ventures  to  paint,  he  says,  from  the  life. 
The  curious  mixtures  of  different-hued  false  tresses 
twined  above  the  fashionable  lady's  head ;  the 
enamels  and  cosmetics  used ;  the  priceless  silks  and 
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embroidery,  the  costly  gems  which  adorned  their 
persons,  the  crowds  of  female  slaves  occupied  for 
long  hours  in  their  work  of  dressing  and  adorning 
the  wealthy  matron  ;  the  banquets  partaken  of  by 
these  elaborately  adorned  and  painted  leaders  of 
fashion  ;  the  darker  sins  which  followed  the  luxurious 
and  wasteful  banquets ; — all  this  is  drawn  with  an 
exactness  of  detail,  is  denounced  with  a  fervour  and 
an  eloquence  peculiarly  Jerome's.  Many  and  varied 
are  the  pictures  of  the  character  and  life  of  the 
Roman  lady  of  the  period  he  has  drawn  for  us,  but 
of  the  grave,  quiet,  and  often  studious  life  described 
by  Symmachus,  Macrobius,  and  Ausonius  writing  of 
the  same  time  and  speaking  of  the  same  society, 
not  a  word  appears  in  Jerome's  writings,  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  his  cheerless  picture  was  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  Roman  society  of 
his  day. 

But  the  monk-satirist,  curiously  enough,  reserves 
his  most  scathing  denunciations  for  the  clergy  of  his 
time.  No  words  are  too  severe,  no  reproaches  too  bitter, 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  these  religious,  careless 
ones — no  small  number,  apparently,  from  Jerome's 
crowded  pictures.  In  the  terrible  gallery  of  portraits 
in  his  famous  letter  to  Eustochium,  for  instance,  we 
find  many  classes  and  orders  represented — false 
priests,  false  monks ;  sham  devotees,  sham  virgins ; 
hypocrites  belonging  to  all  ranks  of  the  clergy — each 
of  these  classes  is  painted  by  the  master-hand  of  the 
brilliant  satirist  with  a  terrible  realism. 

But  as  the  student  reads  these  scathing,  withering 
denunciations,  he  feels  the  description  is  an  exag- 
gerated one,  that  the  glaring  examples  of  vice  and 
hypocrisy,  of  shameless  greed,  and  wanton  living, 
although  evidently  sketched  from  life,  were  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule  in  those  classes  he  is 
lashing  with  so  pitiless  a  severity. 

No  wonder  was  it  that  the  great  word-painter — 
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the  purist,  the  ascetic — excited  such  bitter  animosity 
in  the  ranks  of  that  clergy  whom  he  satirized  rather 
than  described  ;  an  animosity  which,  on  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  patron,  Pope  Damasus,  drove  him 
from  Rome,  which  he  never  again  revisited. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Jerome  was,  first  and 
foremost,  an  ascetic,  though  not  a  solitary  of  an 
extreme  type ;  that  he  could  see  no  good  in  any 
circle  save  in  such  a  group  whose  lofty  aims  and 
grave  purpose  we  have  spoken  of  in  some  detail 
when  we  spoke  of  the  coterie  of  Marcella  on  the 
Aventine.  There  was  no  notion  of  compromise  in 
Jerome's  heart,  no  possibility  of  living  in  the  world 
simply,  purely,  devoutly.  The  great  renunciation 
must  be  made  by  all  who  were  Christ's  ;  they  must 
once  and  for  all  go  out  from  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary 
workers  in  the  world  ;  they  must  separate  themselves 
from  all  joys  and  delights,  even  though  these  were 
comparatively  pure  and  harmless.  They  must  re- 
nounce the  ordinary  duties  and  pursuits  of  the  world 
in  which  they  moved,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the 
great  class  of  men  and  women,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  unlearned,  who  were  outside  the  fold  of  Christ 

The  ascetic  monastic  ideal  was  the  only  ideal 
apparently  held  up  by  Jerome  for  imitation — the  only 
pathway  surely  leading  to  life  in  the  highest  sense. 
This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  student  of  Jerome's 
writings  is  driven  to  adopt.  Such  a  one-sided,  partial 
view  of  the  work  of  Christianity  in  this  world  of  toil 
and  striving,  in  a  measure  gravely  affects  the  testi- 
mony of  the  passionate  advocate  of  such  an  imprac- 
tical ideal,  and  deprives  his  words,  descriptive  of  a 
society  and  a  life  with  which  he  has  evidently  no 
sympathy,  of  the  weight  and  authority  which  his  vast 
learning  and  splendid  abilities  would  otherwise  have 
invested  them  with.  Too  often,  the  reader  of  his 
brilliant  but  painful  word-picture  feels  the  great 
writer  is  giving  a  description  of  a  vicious  and  corrupt 
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society,  of  which  there  is  little  or  no  trace  in  the  cold 
and  passionless  account  of  the  same  period  in  Sym- 
machus,  Macrobius,  and  Ausonius. 

The  academician  De  Boissier,  in  one  of  those 
many  brilliant  and  suggestive  passages  we  find  in 
his  study  on  "Roman  Society,"  in  his  "Fin  du 
Paganisme,"  gives  us,  besides,  another  group  of 
reasons  for  mistrusting  the  denunciations  of  Jerome. 

St.  Jerome  was  a  saint  and  a  profound,  tireless 
scholar — an  dme  (Tttite  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  he  was  one 
who  was  often  carried  away  by  his  feelings  into  wild 
and  regrettable  exaggerations.  His  friends,  such  as 
Rufinus  and  Augustine,  sadly  experienced  this.  Men 
of  this  temperament  too  often  swing  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other.  He  had  at  one  period  of  his 
career  loved  Rome  with  a  great  passion.  He  had 
been  in  the  great  capital  for  a  time  the  centre  of  a 
charmed  literary  circle — the  teacher  admired  and 
courted  by  a  group  of  women  of  unusual  brilliancy 
and  power,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  religion  in 
which  Jerome  was  so  learned  and  eloquent  a  teacher. 
And  when,  in  after  years,  he  was  driven  from  Rome, 
he  could  not  forget  the  city  he  once  loved  so  well, 
and  so  he  strangely  and  sadly  used  his  unrivalled 
powers  of  invective  by  way  of  avenging  himself  for 
the  perpetual  pain  which  the  remembrance  of  Rome 
caused  him  to  suffer.  The  city  he  loved  became,  in 
his  somewhat  diseased  imagination,  another  Babylon, 
the  home  of  all  imaginable  wickedness. 

But,  after  all,  his  bitter  denunciations,  when  sifted 
carefully,  only  amounted  to  little  more  than  a  rheto- 
rical enumeration  of  the  frivolity  and  worldliness  to 
be  found,  alas  !  in  any  great  and  wealthy  city.  Much 
of  what  he  said  of  Rome  might  be  said  with  equal 
truth  of  any  great  centre  of  population  in  the  twentieth 
century  of  our  era.  It  was  unquestionably  sadden- 
ing, and   probably  was   largely  true,  but  it  is  not 
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enough  to  substantiate  the  often-repeated  contention 
that  Roman  society,  Christian  as  well  as  pagan,  in  the 
fourth  century  was  hopelessly  corrupt  and  evil,  espe- 
cially since  we  possess  irrefragable  evidence  that  in 
its  midst  were  numerous  and  powerful  circles,  pagan 
as  well  as  Christian,  which  were  certainly  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  composed  of  these  frivolous,  pleasure-loving 
men  and  women. 

Salvian,1  whose  opinions  and  words  have  been  so 
frequently  quoted  by  later  authors,  as  giving  a  true 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  he  lived,  wrote,  roughly  speaking,  some  forty 
years  later  than  Jerome — somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  The  scene  of  the  life  of  which 
he  especially  wrote  in  such  condemnatory  terms  was 
the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  province  of 
Gaul.  Although,  when  Salvian  wrote,  the  barbarian 
conquerors  were  fast  occupying  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  empire,  his  account  of  provincial  society  pic- 
tures no  new  state  of  things,  but  represents  fairly 
enough,  from  his  standpoint,  what  had  been  the  life 
for  many  years  in  the  great  Gallic  province. 

Salvian  was  a  highly  esteemed  representative  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  ascetic  school,  of  which 
Jerome  had  been  a  distinguished  representative.  Born 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  fourth  century,  probably 
at  Treves,  of  well-to-do  parents  ;  when  still  a  young 
man,  his  wife  and  himself  agreed  to  separate,  and  to 

1  Salvian's  bitter  criticism  on  the  provincial  society  of  his  day  has 
not  been  dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  pictures  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Western  empire,  circa  A.D.  375-410,  for  Salvian  belonged  to  a  some- 
what later  period,  circa  A.  D.  450.  We  have,  however,  added  a  short 
account  of  his  severe  criticism  ;  for  the  same  phenomenon  appears  in 
his  writings  as  we  have  noticed  and  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in  the 
cases  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Jerome,  viz.  a  bitter  denunciation 
of  society  written  apparently  for  a  special  purpose.  Salvian's  painful 
invectives,  however,  were  seemingly  contradicted,  certainly  minimized, 
by  the  weighty  and  more  dispassionate  witness  contained  in  the  works 
of  his  contemporary,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  statesman  and  bishop,  and 
subsequently  canonized  by  the  Church. 
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adopt  the  life  of  monastics  and  ascetics.  We  possess 
few  details  of  his  career.  As  years  went  on,  he  became 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Christian  leaders  of  the 
highest  rank  and  influence,  such  as  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  St.  Hilary  of  Aries,  and  the  great  monk- 
scholars  of  the  monastery  of  Lerins,  and  was  by 
these  eminent  men  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as 
the  type  of  a  saintly  monk  and  scholar.  Certain  of 
his  writings  have  been  preserved  ;  of  these  his  famous 
treatise  on  "The  Government  of  God"  is  the  best 
known. 

It  is  from  this  writing  that  his  bitter  denunciations 
on  the  society  of  the  time  are  mainly  taken.  His 
criticisms  are  couched  in  rougher  language  even  than 
those  of  Ammianus  and  Jerome.  His  charges  are 
more  direct.  He  does  not  scruple  to  assert  that  the 
estate  of  every  proprietor  in  Southern  Gaul,  where 
his  experiences  principally  lay,  was  the  scene  of  un- 
bridled prostitution — the  great  province  of  Aquitaine 
was  literally  one  vast  "  lupanar."  He  scourges  North 
Africa,  another  wealthy  and  populous  division  of  the 
empire,  with  language  equally  strong  and  violent,  nor 
is  Spain  spared  in  his  awful  summary  of  the  univers- 
ally prevalent  vice  and  profligacy. 

A  very  few  years  after  these  fierce  denunciations 
of  the  monkish  ascetic,  most  of  the  letters  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  a  contemporary  of  Salvian,  were  written. 

This  Sidonius  was  a  very  considerable  personage 
in  the  fifth  century.  His  native  city  was  probably 
Lyons,  and  for  several  generations  his  ancestors  had 
held  high  official  positions  in  the  empire.  At  an  early 
age  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Aquitanian 
noble,  Avitus,  from  whom  he  subsequently  inherited 
the  estate  of  Avitacum,  which  he  has  immortalized  in 
his  writings.  This  Avitus,  in  the  curious  and  unex- 
pected promotions  of  the  last  years  of  the  empire  of 
the  West,  was  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity.  Sido- 
nius, who  was  distinguished  as  a  prominent  man  of 
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letters  and  as  an  author  of  considerable  merit,  wrote 
the  official  panegyric  when  his  father-in-law  became 
emperor.  For  this  service  he  received  the  distin- 
guished honour  of  a  brazen  statue  in  the  basilica  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  The  name  of  Sidonius  appears 
not  unfrequently  in  the  public  story  of  this  troubled 
period.  Later,  the  inhabitants  of  Clermont,  a  city 
hard  by  his  estate  of  Avitacum,  when  the  see  became 
vacant,  chose  Sidonius  as  their  bishop,  an  office  he, 
very  unwillingly,  it  is  said,  accepted,  and  became  a 
kindly  and  earnest  prelate.  In  his  later  life  he  devoted 
his  really  great  literary  powers  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  more  eminent 
Christian  theologians.  He  is  commemorated  in  Cler- 
mont as  a  saint,  and  his  long  and  beneficent  career 
deserved  the  high  honour  perhaps  better  than  many 
of  those  less  useful  but  more  conspicuous  ascetic  lives 
which  have  been  crowned  with  the  aureole  of  saint- 
ship  by  an  admiring  but  too  often  a  sadly  undiscern- 
ing  Church. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  the  foremost  man  of  letters  in  the  Gaul  of  his 
day  and  time.  His  poems  and  letters — the  latter  he 
carefully  revised  with  the  view  of  publishing  them — 
are  of  priceless  value  to  us  in  forming  our  estimate  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  afford  us  a  profound  insight  into  the  works  and 
days  of  the  society  of  a  great  Roman  province  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  occupation  of  the  barbarians  ;  he 
gives  us  many  and  various  pictures  of  the  life  led  by 
the  upper  classes.  His  letters  are,  however,  far  superior 
to  his  poems. 

The  popularity  of  the  Bishop  of  Clermont  was 
enduring.  All  through  the  Middle  Ages  was  Sidonius 
read  and  studied,  and  various  editions  of  his  writings 
continued  to  be  published  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing. 

Now,  the  sketches  of  Aquitanian  life,  many  and 
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varied,  drawn  by  the  graceful  pencil  of  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  the  polished  litterateur^  the 
quiet  and  studious  country  gentleman  of  Auvergne, 
the  devoted  and  earnest  God-fearing  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont, are  strangely  at  variance  with  the  lurid  pictures 
of  the  monk-ascetic.  We  find  no  trace  in  the  poems 
and  letters  of  Sidonius  of  that  general,  that  universal 
carelessness,  debauchery,  and  evil  living  so  painfully 
described  by  Salvian. 

The  unemotional  description  of  the  ordinary  life 
led  by  the  leaders  of  society  in  Rome  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces contained  in  the  correspondence  of  Symmachus 
the  Senator,  the  "  Saturnalian  "  recital  of  Macrobius 
the  trained  and  polished  scholar,  the  poems  of  Auso- 
nius  the  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Gratian,  the  letters  and 
poetry  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Avitus,  and,  later,  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  constitute  a  considerable  body 
of  literature  dealing  with  the  inner  life  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  society  for  a  period  extending  over  at  least 
eighty  years. 

And  on  the  whole,  as  we  have  seen  in  this  little 
study  of  these  interesting  and  authentic  contemporary 
writers,  the  testimony  is  the  same  ;  it  quietly  contra- 
dicts the  vehement  denunciations,  the  terrible  im- 
peachment of  society  in  this  age,  pagan  as  well  as 
Christian,  contained  in  the  well-known,  often-quoted 
writings  of  the  pagan  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  the 
stern,  Christian  monk-ascetics  Jerome  and  Salvian. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  Ammianus  and  Jerome, 
and  shown  how,  without  for  an  instant  impugning 
their  bona  fides,  their  stainless  honesty  of  purpose, 
these  two  authors  were  biassed  in  their  judgement ; 
how,  owing  to  circumstances,  on  which  we  have 
already  dwelt,  their  harsh,  unmeasured  criticisms 
must  be  read  with  extreme  caution,  and,  if  not  set 
aside,  must  at  least  be  largely  modified  in  the  light  of 
other  weighty  contemporary  testimony. 
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There  are  still  a  few  words  to  be  said  on  the 
measure  of  credence  to  be  given  by  the  fair-minded 
historian  to  the  condemnatory  judgment  of  Salvian 
the  harshest  of  the  three  stern  critics. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  things, 
indeed,  looked  very  evil  for  the  old  empire.  The 
immemorial  city,  Rome,  had  been  sacked  ;  Italy  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  ;  the  Visigoth  was  para- 
mount in  the  great  Gallic  province,  and  with  other 
Teuton  hordes  virtually  ruled  in  Spain  ;  the  Vandal 
was  the  possessor  of  North  Africa. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Western 
empire  the  barbarian  had  come  to  stay.  The  Roman 
world  in  the  West  was  practically  submerged  beneath 
the  barbarian  flood. 

It  was  an  often-repeated  plaint,  trembling  on  the 
lips  of  a  thousand  sad-hearted  Christian  folk,  Are  not 
the  ways  of  Providence  unjust,  in  that  the  Supreme 
Wisdom  smiles  on  the  barbarians,  and  frowns  on  the 
Roman  Christian  peoples?  Alas!  the  first  named 
are  the  conquerors,  the  last  the  conquered. 

To  answer  this  often-repeated,  sorrowful  question, 
Salvian  wrote  his  famous  treatise  "  On  the  Govern- 
ment of  God."  The  task  was  a  congenial  one  to 
the  stern  monk-ascetic,  the  faithful  inheritor  of  the 
thoughts  of  men  of  the  school  of  Jerome.  Yes,  he 
would  justify  the  ways  of  Providence,  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  So  in  his  own  lurid  words  he 
draws  a  portraiture  of  the  Christian  Romans  as  he 
chose  to  see  them,  and  then  he  contrasts  this  with  a 
portraiture  of  these  barbarian  conquerors,  whom  he 
then  proceeds  to  sketch  also,  though  with  less  detail. 

In  his  comparison,  he  bears  very  heavily  on  his 
Roman  compatriots.  This  was  emphatically  required 
by  the  task  he  had  set  himself  to  perform,  viz.  the 
justification  of  the  ways  of  Providence.  No  class,  no 
order,  no  rank,  is  spared  in  his  awful  indictment. 
What,  he  asks,  is  this  the  way  of  life  in  the  case 
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of  merchants?  It  consists,  he  replies,  of  fraud  and 
perjury.  What  in  the  case  of  the  curiales  ?  (the 
holders  of  municipal  offices  and  magistracies).  Their 
way  of  life  is  one  long  career  of  iniquity.  What  of 
the  legionaries  ?  of  the  soldiers  ?  Their  lives  are 
filled  with  rapine  and  violence.  The  clergy,  as  a 
body,  he  does  not  spare  in  his  wild  invective :  they, 
like  the  other  men,  are  unjust,  covetous,  debauched. 
Their  dress  is  changed  but  not  their  conversation. 
With  bitter  irony  he  comments  on  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  their  poverty  and  chastity.  Against 
the  dwellers  especially  of  the  province  of  Southern 
Gaul,  with  which  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  he 
brings,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  sweeping  and  tremen- 
dous charge  of  general  and  shameless  immorality  and 
debauchery. 

This  very  faintly  summarizes  parts  of  Salvian's 
gloomy  and  distressing  picture.  One  can  hardly 
credit  that  he  describes  the  same  life  which  is  mirrored 
in  the  calm  and  passionless  letters  of  Sidonius,  or 
some  half  century  earlier  in  the  poems  of  Ausonius. 
There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  ring  of  unreality  in 
the  famous  treatise  of  Salvian — the  reader  feels  he  is 
the  pleader  in  a  cause,  not  the  impartial  chronicler. 

Salvian  completes  the  work  of  justifying  the 
unsearchable  ways  of  God  by  portraying  the  barbarian 
conqueror  alongside  the  figures  of  the  Romans  re- 
jected and  conquered,  pointing  out  how  generally 
superior  the  barbarians  were  to  his  own  guilty 
countrymen.  Yes,  he  says,  the  barbarians  are  unjust, 
deceivers,  impure — but  so  are  we  ('et  nos  hoc  sumus') ; 
but  then  they  are  not  Christians ;  we  at  least  know 
the  truth ;  we  have  not  the  excuse  of  ignorance. 
Some  of  these  barbarians,  we  grant,  are  Arians,  but 
they  know  no  better.  They  have  followed  the  wrong 
guidance  of  the  men  who  first  spoke  to  them  of 
Christ.  But  these  mistaken  men  positively  are  living 
more  righteously  than  we,  who  boast  that  we  are 
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Catholics.  The  Goths,  it  is  true,  are  perfidious,  but 
they  are,  at  all  events,  pure.  The  Alans  are  volup- 
tuous, but  they  are  sincere.  The  Franks  are  liars, 
but  they  are  hospitable.  .  .  .  Can  we  wonder  that 
God  has  delivered  our  provinces  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  purity  positively  purifies  a  land  all  defiled 
with  Roman  debauchery  ?  He  gives  a  striking 
example  of  his  contention.  The  first  care  of  Genseric 
the  Vandal,  after  he  had  taken  Carthage,  was  at  once 
to  close  all  infamous  resorts  in  the  city,  and  to  adopt 
other  stringent  measures  to  purify  Carthage  from 
the  dark  stain  of  immorality  for  which  it  was  sadly 
too  notorious.  .  .  .  These  are  the  reasons  why  day 
by  day  the  barbarians  increase,  while  we  Romans 
decrease  ;  why  they  win  and  we  lose. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  Salvian's  terrible 
and  cruel  treatise  is  clear.  If  his  sketches  contain 
faithful  portraits  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  of  the 
Romans  and  barbarians,  then  it  is  surely  well  that 
the  barbarians  should  replace  the  Romans.  This  is 
evidently  the  deduction  the  writer  intended  should 
be  drawn. 

A  work,  however,  written  with  such  an  avowed 
purpose  must  be  looked  upon  at  least  with  a  grave 
suspicion  that  its  statements  are  exaggerations.  Its 
highly  coloured  pictures  of  the  universal  preponder- 
ance of  vice  and  profligacy  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
as  serious  representations  of  things  as  they  actually 
were.  Symmachus  and  Macrobius  in  Rome,  Ausonius 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  provinces,  emphati- 
cally are  safer  guides  than  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Jerome,  and  Salvian,  when  we  desire  to  form  a  true 
conception  of  the  state  of  society,  pagan  and  Christian, 
in  the  last  days  of  the  Western  empire,  just  before 
the  elaborate  civilization  of  the  old  Roman  world 
well-nigh  entirely  disappeared  under  the  flood  of 
Barbarian  invasion. 


CHAPTER   IX 

SOME  EFFECTS   OF  CHRISTIANITY  UPON 
SOCIETY  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY 

A. — The  Indissolubility  of  Marriage—The 
Question  of  Divorce 

IN  the  family  life  a  most  important  change  gradu- 
ally took  place,  owing  to  the  ceaseless  warfare 
which  Christianity  declared  against  divorce  between 
married  persons,  so  generally  practised  in  the 
empire.  Very  lightly  indeed  were  the  obligations 
of  marriage  treated  in  Roman  society.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  evil  was  very  great,  and  largely  con- 
tributed to  vice  and  shame  in  the  family  life.  The 
resolute  opposition  of  Christian  opinion,  however, 
gradually  diminished  the  shameful  practice  generally, 
while  in  the  stricter  Christian  circles  it  was,  of  course, 
unknown  ;  and  the  example  thus  set  had  a  marked 
effect  on  this  immoral  and  degrading  custom.  The 
councils  of  the  Church  again  and  again  maintained 
the  absolute  sinfulness  of  divorce  and  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage  tie,  and  eventually  a  vast 
change  was  observable,  and  the  limitless  licence  of 
the  old  pagan  regime  came  to  be  looked  upon  with 
detestation  and  even  horror.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  example  of  the  pure  and  rigid  code  of  morals 
adopted  in  such  a  Christian  coterie  as  that  of  Marcella 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  had  a  wide  and  far- 
reaching  effect  on  "  the  life  of  the  family "  in  Rome, 
and,  through  Rome,  on  the  great  cities  of  the 
provinces. 
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B.—  The  Question  of  Exaggerated  Luxury 
and  Disregard  of  Morality 

Another  happy  effect  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  on 
the  habits  of  society  is  specially  alluded  to  by  the 
pagan  Macrobius  in  his  description  of  the  "Saturnalia" 
banquets  in  the  house  of  Praetextatus  ;  he  dwells  on 
the  reformation  of  the  old  practices,  without,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  cause  of  reformation  in  question. 
The  extravagant  luxury  of  the  banquets  of  the  great 
in  old  times  has  been  corrected,  he  tells  us,  and  he 
contrasts  the  costly  feasting  of  such  well-known 
Romans  as  Lentulus,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Lepidus 
with  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  table  of 
Praetextatus,  when  he  entertained  Symmachus  and 
the  leaders  of  society  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth 
century. 

Macrobius,  too,  calls  attention  to  the  stricter 
morality  of  his  day  and  time,  when  it  was  no  longer 
the  custom  to  introduce  dancing-girls  as  a  usual 
adjunct  to  the  banquets  of  the  great.  The  same 
literary  critic  also  adverted  to  the  sobriety  of  the 
time.  "Now,"  he  says,  "you  will  never  see  a  man 
reeling  drunk  into  the  Forum  ! " 

Some  fifty  years  later  Sidonius  Apollinarius  in 
Gaul  alludes  to  his  generation  being  generally  purer 
than  their  famous  ancestors  ;  his  testimony  is  similar 
to  that  of  Macrobius,  and  tells  us  that  no  wanton 
frescoes  were  the  fashion,  no  suggestive  dances,  no 
impure  songs,  would  be  tolerated  in  the  banquets  of 
the  rich  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

C — The  New  Position  of  the  Slave 

The  old  pagan  world  in  many  respects  resembled 
the  world  with  which  we  are  familiar;  there  was, 
however,  one  especial  particular  in  which  the  differ- 
ence was  very  marked.     In  the  old  world  lived  the 
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slave  ;  that  sad  presence  strangely  and  sadly  affected 
every  phase  of  life. 

Under  the  empire,  in  its  most  prosperous  days,  it 
has  been  computed  that  the  slaves  were  at  least  equal 
in  number1  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world.  This  calculation  has  been  sharply  challenged 
as  exaggerated,  but  the  assertion  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth  ;  they  were  certainly  so  numerous  that 
Seneca  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  "  there  might  be 
some  danger  in  acquainting  them  with  their  own 
numbers." 

The  popular  derivation  of  St.  Augustine2  is  an 
interesting  one  ;  he  says  "  servus  "  is  derived  from 
"servare,"  to  preserve,  because  the  victor  preserved 
his  prisoners  alive,  thus  tracing  the  terrible  institution 
to  motives  of  mercy.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt 
but  that  in  the  old  world  the  slave  population  was 
itself  a  hot-bed  of  vice,  and  that  it  contaminated  all 
with  which  it  came  in  contact. 

From  the  beginning,  Christianity  set  itself  to  raise 
the  condition  and  to  purify  the  slave-life,  and  then 
gradually  to  teach  men  the  duty  of  abolishing  alto- 
gether this  hideous  and  unnatural  institution.  Its 
abolition  was  a  slow  and  long  protracted  work,  but 
it  has  been  completely  successful.  Only  after  some 
eighteen  centuries,  it  may  be  said  that  slavery  exists 
not  in  any  Christian  country.  "The  mills  of  God 
grind  slowly."  The  ways  of  Christianity  in  the  course 
of  ameliorations  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  men  have 
never  counselled  any  sudden  and  violent  upheaval. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  quietly  educated 
men  to  do  its  high  grand  work  of  themselves.  The 
last  great  and  successful  effort  of  England  to  abolish 
slavery  in  its  colonies,  in  comparatively  late  times, 

1  Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall,"  chap,  ii.,  and  Milman,  " Latin 
Christianity,"  note. 

2  "De  Civ.  Dei.,"  xix.  15.  And  see,  too,  the  "Code  of 
Justinian,"  and  compare  Lecky,  "  History  of  European  Morals," 
chap.  i. 
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has  been  already  briefly  alluded  to.1  The  example 
of  England  here  was  universally  followed,  and  the 
dark  stain  once  and  for  all  has  been  removed  from 
the  life  of  European  Christendom.  The  terrible 
struggle  which  resulted  in  the  total  abolition  of 
slavery  by  our  kinsmen  across  the  seas  is  still  fresh 
in  our  memories. 

With  this  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  matter  of  slavery  ever  working  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  professors  of  the  new  religion, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  legislation  of  the  first 
Christian  emperors  showed  an  indication  to  improve 
the  lot  of  this  sad  and  numerous  class ;  but  the 
institution  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  all  Roman  society 
for  much  at  first  to  be  done  officially,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  sixth  century  that  any  very  important 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  slave  was  undertaken. 

Still,  before  the  fourth  century  had  run  its  course, 
different  thoughts  of  the  servile  class  were  beginning 
to  influence  even  purely  pagan  society. 

Very  profound  had  been  the  contempt  of  Roman 
society  for  the  slave,  the  circumstances  of  their  un- 
happy environment  apparently  forbidding  the  forma- 
tion of  a  character  containing  the  elements  of  purity, 
generosity,  or  truth. 

The  progress  of  Christianity,  however,  gradually 
was  working  a  complete  change  in  the  popular  view 
of  the  slave.  Very  striking  is  the  testimony  of 
Macrobius  here  ;  we  again  refer  to  his  graphic  picture 
of  the  "  Saturnalia "  banquet,  and  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  that  occasion  among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

Evangelus,  one  of  those  who  were  present,  reflect- 
ing the  old  general  view  entertained  of  the  slave  by 
Roman  society,  asks  "  whether  the  gods  are  likely  to 
care  for  slaves"  ("quasi  vero  curent  divina  de  servis"). 
Praetextatus,  the  host,  the  learned  and  famous  pagan 

1  See  above,  "Constantinople,"  The  dying out  of 'slavery ',  chap.  iv. 
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devotee,  sharply  takes  Evangelus  to  task  for  this 
inhuman  suggestion.  "There  is  nothing,"  said  the 
pagan  scholar,  "  surely  in  the  name  of  slavery  which 
should  suggest  the  idea  of  repulsion  or  scorn." 
Without  doubt  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  the  masters 
of  Christianity  on  the  subject  of  the  equality  of  the 
slave  and  the  free,  had  already  permeated  many 
pagan  circles,  influencing  such  thinkers  as  the  host  in 
the  Saturnalian  banquet  pictured  by  Macrobius.1 

D. — The    New    View    of    the    Sanctity    of 
Human  Life. — The  Amphitheatre  Games. 

In  the  fourth  century,  among  the  ideas  belonging 
to  Christianity  which  had  penetrated  even  into 
circles  in  which  paganism  was  still  acknowledged  and 
regarded  with  reverence,  must  be  reckoned  one 
which,  as  its  power  widened  and  deepened,  had  a 
mighty  influence  in  all  classes  of  society.  This  was 
the  deeper  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life. 

In  the  old  Roman  world,  the  influence  of  the 
games  of  the  amphitheatre  coloured  with  an  evil 
colouring  the  life  of  all  grades  of  society.  To  us, 
now,  the  horror  of  these  amusements,  which  mainly 
consisted  in  scenes  of  blood  and  ghastly  torture  of 
human  creatures  as  of  beasts,  is  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able. To  men  and  women  habituated  to  these 
terrible  scenes  of  carnage,  all  other  relaxations  and 
diversions  naturally  were  insipid  and  devoid  of 
interest.  The  effect  on  the  character  was  necessarily 
evil  and  debasing.  In  the  great  capital  the  number 
of  spectators  at  any  of  the  more  important  exhibitions 
of  the  amphitheatres  was  enormous.  The  great 
theatre  at  Rome,  as  we  noticed,  frequently  contained 
its  eighty  thousand  spectators. 

Some    striking  instances    are   preserved   of   the 

1  See  above,  p.  357,  where  the  arguments  used  on  this  occasion  are 
quoted  at  greater  length. 
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maddening  craving  for  human  carnage  engendered 
by  these  bloody  spectacles  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Emperors  Elagabalus  and  Galerius  are  said,  when 
dining,  to  have  delighted  themselves  with  the  sight 
of  criminals  torn  by  savage  beasts.  Children  imitated 
these  inhuman  games  in  their  play.  Artists  limned 
them  on  the  walls  of  palaces,  and  graved  these  fearful 
scenes  on  gems  or  in  marble.  They  were  the  habitual 
topic  of  conversation  with  thousands. 

From  very  early  times,  Christian  preachers  and 
writers  denounced  these  deadly  and  demoralizing 
shows  with  every  argument  they  could  advance. 
To  these  teachers  human  life  was  infinitely  too 
precious  a  thing  to  be  made  the  sport  of  chance  or 
skill.  In  the  society  of  those  professing  faith  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  no  gladiator,  unless  he  forsook  his 
impious  trade,  was  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite  of 
baptism,  while  the  mere  spectator  of  the  wicked 
games  was  rigidly  excluded  from  communion.  The 
popular  poet,  Prudentius,  writing  late  in  the  fourth 
century,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  emperor  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  soul-destroying  exhibitions.  Nor 
were  these  passionate  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
Christian  orators,  poets,  and  teachers  without  effect. 
Their  words  evidently  sank  deep  into  many  thousand 
hearts.  It  was  in  vain  that  pagans,  like  the  senator 
Symmachus,  led  away  by  his  love  of  what  he  looked 
upon  as  the  glorious  past  of  Rome,  spent  his  money 
and  his  great  influence  on  the  maintenance  of 
customs  closely  linked,  as  he  thought,  with  the  old 
worship  and  the  old  state  of  things.  The  Christian 
crusade  against  the  amphitheatre  games  and  the 
awful  waste  of  human  life  had  not  been  warred  in 
vain ;  and  after  the  first  years  of  the  fifth  century 
these  games  that  played  with  life  and  death  were 
discontinued.  The  teaching  of  the  Christians  had  done 
its  work,  and  emperor  and  people  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  abolition  of  these  fierce  inhuman  pastimes. 
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E.— The    Sanctity  of  Human    Life—Suicide 

This  ever-deepening  persuasion  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  led  to  another  striking  result  in  the  ways 
of  Roman  society.     Suicide  was  at  certain  times  in 
the  history  of  the  empire  sadly  in  vogue  ;  and  although 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity  by  no  means  all  sanc- 
tion the  act  of  self-murder,   yet,   on   the    whole,  a 
general  approval  of  the  right  to  choose  the  way  and 
time  of  departing  from  this  life  is  what  we  gather 
from  the  teaching  of  the  majority  of  the  schools  of 
ancient  philosophy.    In  Greece  the  number  of  suicides 
was  never  very  great.     Still,  on  this  sad  roll  of  self- 
inflicted    deaths  we   read    some    illustrious    names. 
Epicurus  left  it  rather  to  men  to  decide  whether  it 
were  wiser  to  go  to  death  themselves,  or  to  wait  till 
death  came  to  them ;    while  Lucretius,  the  famous 
Epicurean  poet,  it  must  be  remembered,  died  by  his 
own  hand.     It  was,  however,  in  the  society  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Stoic 
school  that  self-murder  was  most  prevalent.     Seneca, 
the  greatest  of  the  Stoic  masters  in  the  early  years 
of    the    empire,   not   only   defended    it   as   a   right 
which  any  one  could  exercise,  but  he  in  certain  cases 
even    positively    advocated    it.      The    neo-Platonic 
school,  however,  which  was  especially  influential  in 
the  century  and  a  half  beginning  with  the  year  244, 
when  Plotinus  arrived  in  Rome,  did  not  approve  of 
it ;   but  the  condemnation  of  this  school,  after  all, 
was  a  half-hearted  one.     It  endorses  the  principle  of 
Plato,  who  viewed  the  suicide  as  one  who  abandoned 
the  post  of  duty  to  which  Deity  had  called  him  ;  and 
further,  somewhat  quaintly  bases  its  disapproval  on 
the  following  grounds  :   "  Perturbation,"  argued  the 
neo-Platonic  teaching,  "  is  necessarily  a  pollution  of 
the  soul,  and   as  mental   perturbation   accompanies 
this   act,  the   soul   of   the   suicide  departs  polluted 
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from  the  body."  It  is  more  than  probable,  too, 
that  here,  as  in  various  other  points  of  its  teaching, 
neo-Platonism  was  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  which  was  year  by  year 
penetrating  deeper  into  all  the  avenues  of  Roman 
thought  and  practice. 

But  what  the  pagan  schools  left  uncertain,  on  the 
whole  allowing  men  to  follow  their  own  judgement  in 
this  grave  question,  the  Christian  teaching,  with  its 
lofty  estimate  of  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  human 
life,  sternly  condemned  in  all  cases ;  and  dating  from 
the  time  when  Christian  ideas  permeated  the  Roman 
world,  self-murder  was  deemed  a  grave  crime,  and  as 
years  passed  on,  the  sin  was  visited  with  extreme 
severity,  not  only  on  the  unconscious  remains  of  the 
suicide,  but  upon  the  hapless  relations  of  the  dead. 

Such  unjust  customs  have  been  abrogated,  and 
the  gentle  and  more  tolerant  spirit  of  modern  times, 
while  emphatically  condemning  the  act  of  self-murder, 
generously  concludes,  save  in  a  few  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases,  that  the  unhappy  suicide  before  the 
fatal  act  had  been  bereft  of  his  reason,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  forbears  to  pronounce  any  words 
save  those  of  a  sublime  hope  over  the  lifeless  body 
of  the  self-murdered  insane  one,  which  it  reverently 
and  sorrowfully  deposits  in  the  consecrated  God's 
acre  reserved  for  the  dead,  "  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  Resurrection  to  eternal  life." 

Lastly,  in  these  brief  notes  on  the  influence  which 
Christianity  was  exercising  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  on  all  Roman  society,  the  creed  of  Symmachus 
the  pagan  senator,  as  it  appears  in  his  celebrated 
"  Apologia  "  for  the  retention  of  the  altar  and  statue 
of  Victory  in  the  senate-house  addressed  to  the 
young  Emperor  Valentinian  II.,  must  be  noticed. 
It  has  been  already  referred  to ;  it  is  only  mentioned 
again  here  as  representing  the  changed  feelings  of 
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the  most  earnest  and  powerful  of  the  pagan  party  in 
Rome  towards  the  once  loathed  and  despised  religion 
of  Jesus.  The  creed  of  Symmachus  and  his  fellow  - 
pagans  showed  that  they  had  come  at  least  to  recognize 
that  there  were  roads  which  led  to  the  great  mystery 
of  life  and  death  other  than  the  old  pagan  worship 
of  the  ancestral  Deities  of  Rome. 

The  most  cultured  representative  of  the  old  pagan 
society,  recognizing  the  power  and  influence  of 
Christianity,  only  prayed  the  emperor  that  he  would 
tolerate  the  ancient  faith  of  the  proud  city — the  im- 
memorial and  adored  Rome. 


CHAPTER   X 

SOCIETY 
{Circa  A.D.  375-410) 

The  Masses 

IN  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  touched  very  lightly 
on  the  question  of  "society"  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  among  those  who  would  now  be  termed 
the  lower  middle  classes,  shading  upwards  to  the 
minor  official  ranks,  and  the  modern  class  of  small 
rentiers,  shading  downwards  to  the  artisan  class,  the 
proletariat,  and  the  vast  slave  multitude. 

We  possess  no  contemporary  exhaustive  guides 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  upper  classes,  including 
the  aristocracy  and  the  senators.  There  the  careful 
and  scholarly  writings  of  the  pagan  Macrobius,  the 
letters  of  the  senator  Symmachus,  the  poems  of 
Ausonius,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  correspondence 
of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  wealthy  statesman  and 
subsequently  the  Christian  bishop,  give  us  ample 
and  authoritative  contemporary  information  of  the 
state  of  society  among  the  upper  ranks  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  enable  us  fairly  to  estimate  the  darker 
pictures  drawn  of  the  same  ranks  by  the  pagan 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  by  the  Christian  writers 
Jerome  and  Salvian  in  the  West,  and  Chrysostom 
in  the  East. 

In  the  case  of  the  masses  of  the  people  we  must 
work,  as  it  were,  by  excavation  beneath  the  surface. 
A  very  brief  account  of  some  of  the  influences  at 
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work  will  throw  some  light  on  the  lives  of  the  people 
in  general. 

As  a  rule,  comparatively  little  has  been  written  of 
these,  the  lower  orders — including  the  lower  middle 
class  and  the  smaller  traders,  the  artisan  and  the 
slave.  The  well-known  words,  "  Odi  profanum  vulgus 
et  arceo "  ("  I  loathe  the  common  herd,  and  keep 
them  at  a  distance"),  well  express  the  common 
feeling,  and  the  spirit  which  lives  along  the  pages  of 
the  poet,  the  essayist,  the  historian,  and  the  philo- 
sopher of  the  empire. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a  new 
and  nobler  spirit  came  in — a  spirit  which  recognized 
the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  and  inspired  all 
Christian  thought-leaders  and  writers.  We  will  very 
briefly  summarize  this  new  work. 

Hitherto  great  poets,  such  as  Virgil  and  Horace, 
had  written  for  the  cultured  ranks  of  society  only — 
were  read  by  these,  and  only  these.  Philosophers 
had  taught  the  few,  the  privileged,  the  educated, 
the  great  and  powerful — and  only  these.  Christian 
literature,  on  the  other  hand,  addressed  all  classes 
and  orders  alike.  For  instance,  the  slave  and  the 
artisan  and  the  patrician  were  equally  interested 
in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Jerome — the 
promises,  the  hopes,  the  heaven  of  the  blessed  belonged 
to  all  alike.  It  was  a  novel  teaching,  which  placed 
the  descendant  of  the  proudest  houses  of  Rome  on  an 
equality  with  the  despised  slave,  or  the  little  trades- 
man of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  imperial  city.  It 
was  a  teaching  which  promised  the  citizenship  of  a 
city  far  greater  than  Rome  to  men  who  were  landless, 
almost  homeless — the  freedom  of  the  city  which  hath 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  was  God  ! 

The  great  Christian  orators  of  the  fourth  century — 
Basil,  the  two  Gregorys,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Hilary, 
and  Ephrem — spoke  their  eloquent  and  moving  dis- 
courses for  the  poor  as  for  the  rich,  for  the  nameless 
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artisan  as  for  the  patrician  and  the  imperial  official. 
The  Christian  poets,  such  as  Prudentius  and  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  wrote  their  stirring  or  pathetic  lilts  for  the 
great  unknown  despised  masses  of  the  people,  and 
inspired  them  with  high  thoughts  and  generous 
purpose  for  the  first  time  in  the  long-drawn-out  story 
of  Rome.  It  was,  as  it  has  been  graphically  termed, 
a  strange  invasion  into  the  intellectual  world,  this 
invasion  of  artisan  and  small  traders,  of  the  very  poor, 
even  of  the  slave  class.  The  gates  of  a  new  world 
were  opened  to  the  people  when  Christianity  became, 
as  it  did  in  the  fourth  century,  the  religion  of  the 
empire. 

But  the  most  powerful  factor  at  work  in  all  ranks 
of  society,  especially  in  that  vast  community  of  the 
poor,  or  the  comparatively  speaking  poor,  of  whom 
we  are  now  especially  speaking,  was  a  new  virtue 
that  Christianity  may  be  said  to  have  created  ;  the 
new  virtue  was  "charity."  From  the  beginning,  this 
virtue,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  described,  this  ines- 
capable duty,  was  pressed  home  to  all  believers  alike 
by  Christian  teachers.  It  became  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  believer  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Nor 
was  this  charity,  this  loving-kindness  to  be  shown  to 
suffering  neighbours,  by  any  means  limited  to  the 
"  Household  of  Faith."  The  great  Cyprian  of 
Carthage,  circa  A.D.  250,  when  the  terrible  plague 
was  raging,  urged  upon  his  flock  that  help  afforded 
to  members  of  their  own  faith  was  by  no  means 
carrying  out  the  precepts  and  wishes  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  their  religion.  All  must  be  succoured, 
helped,  relieved,  without  any  discrimination  of  re- 
ligious profession.  The  true  Christian  must  act  up  to 
the  glorious  tradition  of  their  Divine  and  pitiful 
Master.  "  Respondere  nos  decet  natalibus  nostris  " — 
u  noblesse  oblige,"  was  the  curious  expression  by 
which  this  eminent  Christian  teacher  fired  the  new 
enthusiasm  of  humanity.     It  was  the  recognition  of 
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the  universal  brotherhood  of  men, — unconditional 
altruism,  as  it  has  been  happily  termed.  "  So  didst 
thou  teach,  incomparable  master,"  wrote  Augustine 
lovingly  of  Cyprian.  So  deeply  was  this  grand 
precept  ingrained  in  the  Christian  character  that  the 
Emperor  Julian,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Arsacius, 
bitterly  reproaches  the  pagan  coldness  in  this  matter 
of  charity,  when  he  declares  how  shameful  a  contrast 
the  pagan  presented  here  to  the  Christian — "  for  the 
Galileans  (the  Christians)  supported  not  only  their 
own,  but  also  the  heathen  poor ! " 

It  was  indeed  a  new  virtue,  little  known  before 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  talked  with  men.  Very  few  indeed 
are  the  pagan  examples  of  charities  which  have 
descended  to  us.  The  famous  Roman  distribution 
of  corn  and  oil  and  wine  was  little  more  than  a 
political  device.  Nearly  all  the  relief  given  to  the 
poor  was  a  state  measure  dictated  rather  by  policy 
than  by  benevolence.  Such  a  gift  possessed  no 
humanizing  influence  among  the  people.  In  those 
pre-Christian  days  the  public  hospital  was  unknown  ; 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  uncared  for ;  the  leper 
was  unnoticed  ;  the  insane  was  neglected  ;  in  a  word, 
the  countless  institutions  of  mercy,  pity,  and  loving- 
kindness  with  which  Christianity  has  covered  the 
globe,  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  whole  pagan 
world. 

Very  soon  a  vast  organization  of  charity,  actively 
shared  in  by  all  who  claimed  the  name  of  Christian, 
was  spread  over  the  empire.  Some  received  help, 
but  all  took  part  in  this  universal  league  of  mercy 
and  pity,  from  the  wealthy  noble,  who  freely  gave 
his  gold,  down  to  the  humblest  trader,  artisan,  and 
slave,  who,  when  he  had  nothing  to  give,  fasted  in 
that  hard  grey  life  of  his,  that  he  might  save  a  little 
coin  to  give  to  the  common  fund  which  helped  his 
helpless  brother  and  sister.  All  this  was  unknown 
in  the  pagan  life. 
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Another  great  Christian  feature  of  measureless 
importance,  which  we  know  gradually  permeated  the 
humble  world  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  deeply 
coloured  the  "  Society  of  the  People,"  was  the  novel 
estimate  of  labour  taught  in  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  work  of  the  hands,  which  necessarily  forms 
a  very  large  part  of  the  life  of  the  majority  of 
mankind,  was  more  or  less  despised  in  the  pagan 
world.  Great  writers,  such  as  Cicero,  spoke  with 
contempt  of  manual  industry.  Free  labour  of  all 
kinds  was  more  or  less  despised  in  the  old  heathen 
world.     Christianity  changed  all  this. 

The  rehabilitation  of  manual  labour  was  one  of 
the  first  works  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  The  Divine 
Founder  set  the  example,  the  Messiah  being  first 
known  as  the  poor  and  humble  Nazareth  carpenter, 
and  Justin  Martyr  speaks  with  deep  reverence  of  the 
ploughs  and  yokes  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  the 
Master. 

His  chosen  friends  were  for  the  most  part  men 
who  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  The  blessed 
Paul,  the  apostle  and  the  Christian  teacher,  though 
a  learned  Jew,  chose  to  earn  his  bread  in  the  tent- 
maker's  workshop.  The  early  Christians,  in  number- 
less cases,  were  poor  artisans,  humble  pedlars,  and  the 
like.  Celsus,  one  of  the  earliest  literary  adversaries 
of  Christianity,  writes  with  open  scorn  of  the  votaries 
of  the  new  religion,  as  wool-carders,  fullers,  shoe- 
makers, and  the  like.  In  the  fourth  century,  of 
which  we  are  writing,  Basil  of  Caesarea,  the  great 
organizer  of  monasticism,  specifies  manual  labour  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  true  monk's  life.  Augustine, 
a  very  few  years  later,  repeats  the  direction  and 
urgent  counsels  of  Basil  concerning  the  duty  of 
working  with  the  hands  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  each 
vowed  monk.  Well-nigh  all  the  great  masters  of 
monasticism  are  equally  earnest  here  in  pressing 
home  this  inescapable  duty  of  work  on  all  who  had 
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chosen  the  stern  ascetic  life.  In  the  "  Rules  "  of  the 
founders  of  early  monasticism  we  find  a  direction 
that  a  certain  amount  of  reading  and  study  should 
enter  into  the  daily  routine  of  each  monk ;  this 
apparently  was  increased  in  certain  cases,  but  for 
all,  labour  with  the  hands  was  absolutely  part  of 
every  monastic  Rule. 

Such  a  different  estimate  of  labour  from  that 
generally  held  in  the  old  pagan  life  of  the  empire, 
could  not  fail  enormously  to  affect  the  great  com- 
munity of  poor  and  slaves.  Every  Christian  artisan 
and  slave-toiler  would  necessarily  be  elevated,  not 
only  in  his  own,  but  in  the  estimation  of  those  whose 
opinion  he  valued,  for  his  life-work  was  no  longer  an 
occupation  which  degraded,  but  rather  elevated  him. 
Had  it  not  been  glorified  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
owing  to  the  deliberate  choice  of  it  by  the  Divine 
Founder  of  Christianity,  and  by  not  a  few  of  his 
most  prominent  servants  ? 

Lastly,  the  Christian  view  of  death  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  elevation  of  the  masses  of 
the  poor  toilers  of  the  empire.  To  the  Christian 
workman,  life  appeared  only  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
paratively short  pilgrimage.  Death,  the  end  of  the 
pilgrimage,  would  bring  him  at  once  into  the  presence 
of  his  adored  Master — into  a  state  of  conscious 
existence,  where  for  the  faithful  toiler  sorrow  and 
suffering  would  have  passed  away — would  have  given 
place  to  peace  indescribable,  to  joy  ineffable.  All 
life,  however  hard,  monotonous,  and  grey,  was  surely 
transfigured  by  the  possession  of  this  sure  and  certain 
hope.1 

We  have  no  picture  of  this  new  society  of  the 
Christian  poor  painted  by  any  great  writer,  it  is  true, 

1  The  frequent  representation  on  the  walls  of  the  Catacomb  Ceme- 
teries in  Rome,  of  the  Paradise  Garden,  into  which  immediately  after 
death  the  soul  of  the  slave  and  of  the  noble  who  had  loved  Christ  was 
at  once  introduced,  tells  us  how  quickly  the  belief  in  the  bliss  of  the 
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but  we  know  that  all  these  new  elements  of  life, 
these  novel  conceptions  of  work  and  duty,  of  life  and 
death,  were  current  in  a  thousand  thousand  poor  and 
humble  circles. 

Life,  in  the  society  of  the  masses  when  Christianity 
had  once  penetrated  and  permeated  it,  must  have  been 
a  very  different  lot  to  that  joyless,  cheerless  existence, 
the  sad  heritage  of  so  many  sad-eyed  millions  in  the 
old  pagan  world  of  Rome. 


We  have  sketched  the  life  of  Rome  during  the 
half-century  which  preceded  the  great  catastrophe  of 
A.D.  410,  when  Alaric  the  Visi-Goth  took  and  partially 
sacked  the  Queen  City.  From  this  fatal  date  the 
dethronement  of  Rome  from  her  proud  position  of 
pre-eminence  may  be  reckoned. 

Our  picture  shows  us  that  her  downfall  was  not 
due  to  any  special  moral  degradation  in  her  life ; 
things  were  no  worse  in  the  mighty  capital  during 
these  last  years  than  they  had  been  in  the  golden 
days  of  the  great  empire  ;  indeed,  there  was  a  marked 
improvement  here,  owing  to  the  Christian  influences 
which  were  gradually  permeating  all  classes  of  society, 
even  outside  the  sphere  of  Christianity.  We  see  this 
in  such  purely  pagan  writings  as  the  u  Saturnalia " 
of  Macrobius,  and  "The  Defence  of  the  Altar  of 
Victory  "  of  Symmachus. 

The  dethronement  of  Rome  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence,  because  Rome 
was  incurably  pagan ;  her  supreme  influence  was  in- 
compatible with  the  progress  of  the  Christian  religion. 

blessed  dead  had  penetrated  into  the  common  life  of  all  classes  and 
ranks  as  early  as  the  second  century. 

The  dream  of  the  martyr  Perpetua  in  her  prison  ■,  just  before  the 
death-scene  in  the  arena,  is  a  good  example  of  the  popular  teaching 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  bliss  of  the  Christian  soul  after  death, 
current  among  poor  and  rich  in  the  third  century. 
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Rome  was  the  centre  round  which  all  that  was  greatest 
and  noblest  in  paganism  gathered. 

The  continued  existence  of  a  great  and  powerful 
pagan  citadel — for  that  is  what  Rome  was  in  the  last 
years  of  her  world-sovereignty — constituted  a  very 
real  and  ever-present  danger  to  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

It  is  true  that  the  "  life  "  generally  of  Rome  was 
reflected,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  in  the  chief 
provincial  centres  ;  her  amusements,  tastes,  habits  of 
luxury,  love  of  letters,  her  arts  and  learning — all  this 
and  much  else  was  copied  faithfully,  in  a  hundred 
cases,  in  the  cities  of  the  provinces.  The  Christianity 
too,  which  was  touching  Roman  life,  affected  also  in 
a  similar  degree  all  provincial  society. 

But  Rome,  in  her  passionate  devotion  to  idolatry, 
had  no  imitators,  and  could  have  none.  No  city  in 
the  world  possessed  the  immemorial  traditions,  the 
incomparable  history  of  Rome ;  no  city  gloried  in  a 
group  of  citizens  such  as  we  have  painted  in  the 
persons  of  the  pagan  Symmachus,  Praetextatus,  and 
Claudian ;  here  Rome  stood  absolutely  alone.  The 
great  pagan  city  and  stronghold  was  impossible  in 
the  new  state  of  things. 
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Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 293 
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Latimer,    Bishop  of    Worcester, 

Leo  III.  the  Isaurian,  Emperor, 

267 
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Maurice,  Emperor,  264 
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pist, 225 

Mohammedanism,  rise  of  power, 
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Nicetas,  Byzantine  historian,  278, 
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Nicholas  V.,  Pope,  300  f. 
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Painting  and  illuminating,  246  ff. 

Palladius,  the  friend  and  bio- 
grapher of  Chrysostom,  writer 
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Part  I.  of  this  book 
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Philelphus  on  Greek  as  spoken 

in  the  city,  291 
Pilatus  Leontius,  pupil  of  Greek 
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295 
Printing,  invention  of,  301  f. 
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Belisarius,  316 
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Rettaissance,  310  f. 
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Severus,  Emperor,  179 
Sieges  of  Constantinople,  267  f. 
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Alaric  the  Visigoth,  323 
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383 
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Macarius,  disciple  of  St.  Antony, 
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Macrobius,  comment  on  "  Dream 
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Wealth  of  senators   and   nobles. 
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395 
Work  and  labour,  new  view  of, 
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